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DERCETO, THE GONDESS: OF ASCALON. 
Tr has been remarked by Dean Stanley, that Ascalon, Askelon, 
or Ashkelon, was “the one niaritime town of the Philistines.”* 
Its situation was upon the shore‘of the Mediterranean, south of 
Azotus or Ashdod, and north of Gaza. The ancient name, in 


. the form Askulan, still lingers upon the spot, although the 


appearance of the place is widely different from what it was 
when Joshua reckoned it among the prizes to be distributed 
among the children of Israel. The word Ashkelon is apparently 
derived from the root shakal, “to weigh” (whence “ shekel,” 
etc.), and furnishes us with a reminiscence of its commercial 
origin.’ This word, however, although Shemitic, is not Hebrew, 
and probably dates from an early settlement of Canaanites. 
These Canaanites’ were doubtless near kinsmen of those who 
were celebrated in later times as the Phcenicians of Tyre and 


- Sidon, Aradus and Biblus, and other cities on the same coast. 


Our present object is not to attempt any description of 
Ashkelon, nor do we propose to give even a brief summary of 
its known history. Weshall, in the first place, quote a passage 





* Sinai and Palestine, p. 252. 
* Compare the name of Market Weighton in Yorkshire. 
¢ The name Canaanite is sometimes translated “ merchant” in the English 
Version. 
“ Reland gives an interesting account of Ascalon.and its worship, in which 
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from a recent work by M. Rey, French Government Com- 
missioner, appointed to explore the ground once occupied by 
the tribe of Judah. This gentleman has published the results of 
his labours in a historical and topographical essay entitled, Etude 
historique et topographique de la Tribu de Juda (Paris, 4to). We 
tise a few notes to the extract. M. Rey says (Journal, 
p. — 


“We have nothing positive to offer about the foundation of Ascalon, 
the origin of which is lost in the night of time. The Hebrew form of 
the name is ppux. In the inscription relating to the conquest of the 
Assyrian kings in Palestine, and in the monuments of Sargon, the name 
of this city is Ir-Is-ka-al-lu-na.“ The first time we find Ascalon men- 
tioned in the sacred Scriptures is in Joshua xiii. 8. The city fell to the 
lot of the children of Judah (Judges i. 18); but, like most of the cities 
of the Philistines, it remained for a long time in their hands, for it was 
the theatre of one of the exploits of Samson, who slew there thirty men 
(Judges x. 19). Along with Aphek, Ascalon was, during the whole 
Pheenician period, one of the cities in which they celebrated most 
solemnly the worship of Astarte,/ who under divers names was worshipped 
there as an ichthyomorphons.ehpingity. ¢ ees t3°3 33%: 
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he quotes many of the ancient authorities (Pal., 586, etc.). There is one little 
story connected with Ascalon*wiich afefits repetztibns In the year 1134, three 
brave cavaliers were captureg’ ag ‘AScaldn, ; ttheyzwére brothers, and were sent 
together to the Sultan of Egypt. While in prison they received from heaven 
the miraculous image which is venerattte sige s Laon, in Picardy, under the name 
of Notre Dame de Lorette. The daughterof the Sultan, who laboured to per- 
vert them, having witnessed this miracle, resolved to embrace Christianity, 
whereto, it is said, the Virgin encouraged her, appearing to her by night, and 
bidding her flee with the three prisoners, which she did. Both she and they 
were, while asleep, transported in a few hours from the heart of Egypt into 
Picardy (La Martiniére, s. v. Ascalon). The idolatrous proclivities of Ascalon 
continued down to a late date, although a church was formed there, and bishops 
appointed. Theodoret (Eccl. Hist., iii., 6) describes the atrocities which the 
pagans of Gaza and Ascalon perpetrated upon the clergy and others in the time 
of Julian. 

¢ Tr is of course “ city ;” hence the whole means “ city of Ascalon. ” 

f Astarte, or Ashtoreth, usually comes before us in the Old Testament as a 
plural feminine, Ashtaroth. Milton says of her :— 


‘___. With these in troo 

Came Astoreth, whom the Pheenicians called 
Astarte, Queen of Heaven, with crescent horns; 
To whose bright image, nightly by the moon 
Sidonian virgins paid their vows and songs; 

In Sion not unsung; where stood 

Her temple on th’ offensive mountain, built 

By that uxorious king, whose heart, though large, 
Beguiled by fair idolatresses, fell 


To idols foul.” 
Par. Lost, book i. 


Astarte is sometimes called the goddess of the Sidonians, but it is well known 
that she was worshipped by others. In the same way Milcom, or Molech, is 
called the god of the Ammonites, when it is certain that the same deity was 
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“We only possess very vague data concerning the origin of this 
worship. Ovid relates in his Metamorphoses (v., 351), that at the time 
of the wars of the giants, Venus saved herself under the disguise of a fish. 
Several mythographers relate that Venus found herself with her son on 
the banks of the Euphrates, but the two divinities were terrified by the 
approach of Typhon, and cast themselves into the river, where they 
assumed the form of fishes. 

“During my stay at Saida, I obtained a Pheenician amulet of a 
cylindrical form, and recently discovered in that city. It represents three 
rows of three fishes each, placed one above another. Although I do not 
wish to endeavour to interpret here the symbol figured upon this object, 
it seems to me that we may without presumption attribute it to the wor- 
ship of fishes. As to the number three, which is found in all its forms, 
it appears to represent that idea of triplicity which pertains to all the 
religions of Asia and of Egypt; where we find in one place the triad of 
Baal, Astarte, and Iao, and in another that of Amon, Mouth, and 
Chons,% the Cabirian triad of the mysteries of Samothrace, or that of 
Athens. All these groups of three demonstrate in an evident manner 
that among the ancients the idea of triplicity was an essential form of 
divinity. 

** Diodorus Siculus speaks of a lake near Ascalon, where, according 
to the tradition of the country, Derceto, the mother of Semiramis, had 
been transformed into a fish, whence came the worship of the goddess 
under that form. Observe the terms in which this author expresses him- 
self (book ii., chap. iv.): ‘There is in Syria a city named Ascalon, not 
far from which there is found a large and deep lake in which fishes abound, 
and near it a temple of the famous goddess whom the Syrians call Derceto, 
and who has the head of a woman, and all the rest of the body like a 
fish.’* 

“The Pheenicians received the worship of Venus Mylitta or Astarte 
from the Assyrians. This goddess is found designated under a crowd of 
names, Mylitta, Alitta, or Gaad; she represents fortune;' among the 





worshipped elsewhere. What such passages mean is that the forms of idolatry 
named had special prominence in the places mentioned. See 1 Kings xi. 5, 7, 
33; and the remarkable passages in Judges ii. 13; iii. 7 (where ‘ groves,” 
Asheroth, occur for the Ashtaroth of ii. 13); x. 6. Cicero mentions four forms 
of Venus: ‘Quarta, Syria, Tyroque concepta: que Astarte vocatur: quam 
Adonidi nupsisse proditum est” (De Nat. Deor., iii., 23). 

It is curious that often as the name Astarte occurs in one form or another in 
the Old Testament, we find there no trace of the word Atargatis or Taratha, 
except possibly in the Gentile noun, Tir’athites, a branch of the Kenites, named 
in 1 Chron. ii. 55. 

s Or Amun-Ra, Maut, and Chonso. For these and others, see Mr. Sharpe’s 
Egyptian Mythology and Egyptian Christianity, pp. 13—15. 

4 Adrichomius says that Josephus mentions the lake near Ascalon, but we 
can find no such passage (Adrich., p. 135). M. Rey’s translation from Diodorus 
is inexact, and his reference (i., 4) is incorrect: we have tried to rectify both. 

i M. Rey gives no proof of several of his statements, but we have been able 
to verify most of them, including the identification of the goddess under con- 
sideration with fortune, but we are unable to find the reference we had made to 
that effect. 
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Assyrians she bore more particularly the name of Meleket Ashamaim, the 
queen of heaven. The Syrians called her Astarte, Derceto, Atargatis, 
Anais, etc., etc.’ Under the names of Atargatis and Derceto she was 
worshipped in an ichthyomorphous form. On the day of the festivals 
consecrated to Venus Astarte, she was shewn at Aphek in the form of a 
globe of fire. Derceto was worshipped there as half-woman and half-fish. 
This worship was paid to her under this form at Joppa, Ascalon, and 
Ashdod (Azotus) among the Philistines. 

“We find in ancient authors many allusions to the worship of sacred 
fish, which was practised in a multitude of places; in Asia and in Greece, 
at Aphek, at Hierapolis, in the isle of Cyprus, etc., etc., where they 
kept the fishes in basins near the temples. At Phare in Achaia, the 
fishes of a fountain named Hama were consecrated to Hermes. In Lycia 
there were sacred fishes which were consulted for the knowledge of the 
future. Lucian teaches us, that in his time practices ascending to a high 
antiquity, and relating to this worship, prevailed at the temple of Hiera- 
polis, such as that of carrying water to a sacred gulf, and keeping fish in 
the vicinity of the temple. The worship of fish was attached to that of 
ichthyomorphous divinitics in the East,—Dagon, Oannes, Derceto, Atar- 
gatis, etc. The Syrians abstained from eating their flesh. This abstinence 
was likewise prescribed to the priests of Egypt (Herod., ii., 37), to certain 
priests of Poseidon, and to the initiated, at least when they celebrated 
the mysteries of Eleusis. 

“There were fishes more particularly consecrated to certain deities : 
the tunny and the pompile consecrated to Neptune ; the anchovy (apy) 
and the Kwdcas to Venus; the Baxxos to Bacchus, the K¢@apos to Apollo, 
etc., etc.* We read in Atheneus (book vii., 13) that the first tunny taken 
by the fishermen was offered to Neptune; this sacrifice was called Ovvvaiov, 
Atheneeus also tells us that it was customary to offer to Atargatis images 
of fishes in gold and silver; and he adds further that the priests presented 
every day to the goddess real fish cooked and prepared, which they ate 
themselves. I quote verbatim this passage, which seems to be of extreme 
importance :—Tovs d¢ ‘epets racav npepav 7H Oetp ddyOwovs ix Ovs éxi THY 
tpareCav ovrorromoapevous mapatidva, epOovs te opoiws Kai omTovs, 
Gus 8é adroit KatavaXioKovoy of Tis Oeod iepets.—(‘ And that the priests 
offer upon the table every day to the goddess real fishes, which they have 
eooked, both boiled and roasted, and which the priests of the goddess 
themselves consume.’)! 

“We know from Varro that the Lydians offered fishes in sacrifice to 
the gods: we might believe that such victims would not be agreeable to 





J Sce at end of this extract. 

* The exact English equivalents of these names are some of them not 
apparent. Some of them occur in Athenzus. 

‘ This passage occurs in Athengus, viii., 8. The author in books vii. and 
viii. gives a vast number of curious details about fish and matters pertaining to 
them. Isaac Casaubon, in his notes upon the passage cited by M. Se, observes 
that Atargatis is the same as Derceto, as stated by Strabo. Athenzus, in the 
passage quoted, is copying from one Mnaseas in his second book about Asia, and 
probably alludes to the Hierapolitan worship. 
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Atargatis, an ichthyomorphous divinity. But if they respected the 
sacred fishes, this would uot prevent them from offering them in sacrifice 
to the gods, for the victim is identified with the divinity." 

“From Lucian we learn that the dove, a bird sacred to Venus, was 
also the object of special worship at Ascalon.? We have proof of this in 
a great number of medals of Ascalon, where we see on the reverse the 
effigy of Atargatis standing on a prow, holding in one hand a dove, and 
in the other a lance. ‘The archzological researches I made while in 
Cyprus threw in my way a certain number of figures of the Cyprian 
Venus holding in her hand a dove; other figures of the same goddess, also 
Pheenician, and found in Syria, represent her likewise with a bird in her 
hand,—-an attribute upon the meaning of which there is, I believe, no 
room for mistake.”’? 


M. Rey observes that Ascalon is mentioned at Khorsabad, 
among the cities which Sargon conquered, and also upon the 
prism of Sennacherib. The passage on Sennacherib’s prism is 
thus given :—‘‘ But Sidka, king of Ascalon, did not submit to 
me: I took away the gods of the paternal house, himself aud 
his wife, his sons and his daughters, his brothers, the offspring 
of his race, and I led them into Assyria. I appointed to reign 
over the city of Ascalon, Sartibkakri, son of Rakibti, who had 
been king before, and I imposed upon him the levying of tributes 
in recognition of my supremacy, and he established order.’””? 

In what follows we shall throw together, in the best form we 
can, such information bearing upon the goddess of Ascalon and 
her worship, as we have been able to obtain by miscellaneous 
reading. 

Among the deities with whom M. Rey identifies the goddess 
of Ascalon, is Anais, and Atargatis or Derceto is mentioned as 
another; we have reason to think these were substantially 
identical. It would not be difficult to prove that many divinities 
had national or local names, and probably it might be shewn, 





™ In this passage M. Rey seems to refer to the place in Athenzeus where we 
are told that a queen, named Gatis, ordered that fishes should not be eaten arep 
Taridos except by Gatis: an idle fiction based upon an equally idle etymology. 
If M. Rey has this in his mind, we do not see how it suggests his inference. 

* Fish were regarded as sacred in some parts of Egypt. 

° “ My predecessor and friend, M. Victor Guerin, thinks there is reason for 
asking whether the name of the modern village of Hammameh, near Ascalon, 
did not derive its origin from a sanctuary dedicated to the worship of this bird. 
Although I have studied this locality with the greatest care, I have only found 
there ancient vestiges of so little importance that no conclusion can be certainly 
drawn from them.” 

P Was the dove ever held sacred in Egypt ? 

¢ Sidka is here apparently the same as Zedekia or Zadok. Sartibkakri and 
Rakibti offer no analogies to known names, and may be wrongly read or written. 
It may be noticed in passing, that Jeremiah denounced Askalon (xlvii. 5—7). 
It has, however, survived all its calamities and changes and still exists, although 
an utterly insignificant place. 
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as the result of extensive research, that almost any particular 
god or goddess appears in almost any number of names and 
characters. 

The writer of this article formerly made some enquiries 
respecting the goddess Anais or Nanea, who is mentioned in 
2 Mace. i. 13—15." Since that time a few additional facts have 
come under his notice, some of which may be named in con- 
nection with the present enquiry. It was supposed that some 
light would be thrown upon the subject by the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions, and that anticipation has to some extent been realized. 
The name of this famous goddess has been read on an inscription 
relating to the tower of Borsippa, and in other cases, as shewn 
by M. Oppert in his volume upon Mesopotamia.’ Mr. Hogg 
has noticed the curious coincidence between 2 Macc. i. 14, where 
Nanea is mentioned, and a passage in Granius Licinianus, where 
she is called Diana in an account of the same transaction.’ We 
had previously remarked this coincidence, but Mr. Hogg may 
claim to be the first to announce it in this country, so far as we 
are aware. The identification of Nanea with Diana is very 
remarkable, suggesting that Diana itself may be nothing but a 
modification of Nanea, Anais, Anaitis, Tanais, Tanith, etc., 
ete." We are at once reminded by it of the Diana Multimamma 
of Ephesus, which bore a not very distant resemblance to an 
ichthyomorphous divinity, and came originally from the East. 
In some of its forms the name of Anais has been found upon 
Pheenician Carthaginian inscriptions, ete.” It has also been 
thought to bear an affinity to the Egyptian Neith. These facts 
fully sustain the opinion that the almost unknown Nanea was 
honoured under many names in the old world, where her worship 
prevailed to an immense extent. 

There is a strong probability that Mylitta is the same deity, 
and it is well worthy of notice that even of this name there are 
traces in Palestine. There was a town in the south of Judah 
called Moladah, which is etymologically and almost literally the 
same as Mylitta. It is mentioned in Joshua xv. 26; Neh. xi. 
26; 1 Chron. iv. 28. Fiirst notices this fact in his Hed. Lez. 
(sub voce), and says, “ Moladah, or Moledeth, is the name of a 
goddess of the Babylonians (Herod., i., 199), of the Pheenicians, 
etc., symbolizing the generative principle, for which also we 


have nbn Tylitta; the names of places, Mylitta, Megar- 





* See J. S. L., October, 1861, p. 235; January, 1862, p. 463. 

* See J. S. L., January, 1863, p. 497. 

t See J. S. L., April, 1863, p. 182. 

“ Compare Tanaitis on inscription at Susa. Loftus, Chaldea, p. 372. 

v J. 8. L., April, 1864, p. 235. Davis’s Carthage and Remains, p. 256. 
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melita in Libya (Harduin, Acta Concil, i., 1103), shew that towns 
were dedicated to this goddess.” Other traces of a similar kind 
are found in the name Tolad (1 Chron. iv. 29), and in El-Tolad 
(Joshua xix. 4), which is perhaps the same place. Berosus calls 
this divinity not only Mylitta, but Myleta. Many of the places 
occupied by the Israelites were allowed to retain their old pagan 
appellations, and to this fact we are indebted for some curious 
hints as to the worship which prevailed among the Canaanites 
and Pheenicians and other tribes. 

Although it is true that Mylitta, Alitta, Anais, ete., are in 
certain cases at least closely allied to Venus, it may be set down 
as a fact that as a rule they are rather analogous to Diana. It 
is probable that the words Mylitta, Anais, Taanath, in their 
various modifications, all convey the idea of maternity.” At 
any rate the goddess, whatever her name, may be safely com- 
pared with the Lucina of the Latins,—the presiding divinity of 
increase and childbirth. We can readily believe, too, that some- 
times Astarte,—“ the wedded one,” as Fiirst explains it,—is an 
offshoot from the same stock. The very name of Ashteroth- 
Karnaim—the Horned Astarte—distinctly points us to Diana, 
the lunar goddess, 

As Taanath, our goddess was one of the most popular of the 
Carthaginian deities,” and her name is possibly still embodied 
in that of Tunis. We know that she was a Persian divinity, 
and perhaps originally so; but in one form or another her wor- 
ship was very widespread in the East. It is not hard to under- 
stand how such a goddess was from time to time confounded 
with Venus. 

An objection to the identifying the Anais or Tanath of Car- 
thage with Ashtoreth or Astarte, is suggested by the occurrence 
of the two names in the same inscriptions thus :— 

“To the goddess, to Tanath, the countenance of Baal (fem.) 

To the lord, to Baal Hamon, a man vowed, 
Even Arshamban, a votary of Ashtarte, and a filial 


Devotee of Ashmon: as thou hearest the supplication, do thou 
bless.” 


This translation given by Davis (loc. cit.), although open to 
criticism, is allowable so far as the names of Tanath and Astarte 
are concerned. The inscription, however, may be understood 
as exhibiting the same divinity under two aspects, or as making 
two divinities out of one, as often happened. In any case, even 














» In the Journal of the Germ. Orient. Soc., vol. xviii., p. 661, we find nanne 
in the sense of mother among the Albanians, and Nane, or Nannis, as a proper 
name. 

* Davis, Carthage, etc., as before. 
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if Tanath and Astarte were different deities at Carthage, they 
may have been, and seem to have been, one in some other 
places. It is no exaggeration to say that some of the more 
popular deities had as many appellations as have been bestowed 
upon the Virgin Mary herself. The consequences were various, 
but then, as now, the same object of reverence was sometimes 
made a rival to itself. 

The name Afargatis is in Syriac written 14352, as observed 
by Michaelis,“ who says, “Nomen proprium Dez, cujus tem- 
plum celeberrimum Hierapolis seu Bambyce habuit queque 
Grecis, Atara, Atargatis, Derceto, varia appellatione nominis 
barbari, dicta fuit. Vide Assem., Bib. Urient., ii., sub Mabug. 
Nomen ipsum Syriace legitur in Jacobi Sarugensis scriptis, sed 
in numinibus in urbe Haran cultis (Assem., i., 327, 328).” 
Michaelis goes on to quote a passage of Lucian in which allusion 
is made to the celebrated chasm at Hierapolis, and conjectures 


that Atargatis means much the same as A502, “a fissure.” 
This may or may not be correct. The Syrian translator of 
2 Mace. i. 14 was unacquainted with the true form of the name, 


which he writes Dytl from the Greek. The Greek goddess 


Rhea is doubtless another form of the name. This conclusion 
is strongly supported by some allusions in Lucian.* Both Rhea 
and Cybele are names of one goddess,—a goddess often called 
simply the mother, or the mother of the gods. There is a no- 
ticeable passage in the so-called dialogue of Bardesanes (Book 
of Laws, prope finem), where we read, “ In Syria and in Edessa 
men used to mutilate themselves to Atargatis.”’ Several ancient 
writers verify this statement. If there be any reason whatever 
for identifying the loathsome worship paid to one deity with the 
like loathsome worship paid to another, in the case before us 
there is no room for doubt. In fact, the Rhea of one author is 
the Atargatis of another.” The inference is therefore inevitable 





¥ In one of the Belgian towns (Verviers?), Notre dame Noire and Notre 
dame de la Salette—our Black Lady, and our Lady of Salette—have their re- 
spective partizans, who plead their respective claims to the greater honour with 
no little zeal and ingenuity. And so no doubt it was of old! 

* Lex. Syr., Castelli, p. 975. * De Dea Syra, xv. 

6 “Viri virilitatem suam excidebant in honorem Tar’atha; quum autem Abgar 
rex credidit, instituit ut quisque virilitatem suam amputaret, manum ejus am- 
putarent, et ex eo die et usque hodie, nullus est qui amputat virilitatem suam 
in terra Edesse.” 

© The following references may be consulted :—Justin Martyr, Apol., i., 36; 
Lucian, De Dea Syra, 15; Augustine, de Civit Dei, vii., 26; Lactantius, i., 21; 
Epiphanius, Panar., 1092; Sallust the Philosopher (p. 14, see the notes at 
p. 84 in J. C. Orelli’s edition, 1821); Tatian the Assyrian, Contra Gentes; Pru- 
dentius, Hymn to Romanus; Arnobius, Adversus Nationes, v., 5, etc., who gives 
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that the worship of Atargatis, as exemplified in that of Derceto 
at Ascalon, was connected with some of the worst abominations 
of old paganism. It is clear, too, that this worship was more 
or less closely akin to some of the forms which prevailed in 
Egypt, etc.? 

As it regards Atargatis and Derceto, the two names are of 
common origin, and the one is nothing more than a corruption 
of the other, Atargatis and Derceto being merely different 


ways of writing in Greek the Shemitic SNYVWN. We have said 
that Rhea is another form of the word from the same root ) 


or YY). That Tanith, again, is Artemis, is shewn by an in- 
scription found at Athens, and now in the United Service 
Museum. In this inscription the name Artemidorus in Greek 
is represented by Abd-Tanith (or servant of Tanith or of Anais) 
in Pheenician. Plutarch also informs us‘ that Artemis was 
called Aneitis at Ecbatana; and Pausanias mentions an Artemis- 
Anaiitis worshipped in Lydia, whither it had no doubt travelled 
during the early relations of that province with the kingdoms of 
Central Asia.? Clement of Alexandria, too, says on the autho- 
rity of Berosus, that Artaxerxes set up the image of Aphrodite- 
Tanais in Babylon, Susa, Ecbatana, Persepolis, Bactria, Da- 
mascus, and Sardis.’ 

We may here introduce what Lucian says more particularly 
about Derceto :— 


* But others think it was Semiramis the Babylonian, of whom there 
are many works in Asia, who founded this temple, but that she did not 
found it to Here (Juno), but to her own mother, whose name was Derceto. 
Now I saw the image of Derceto in Pheenicia, a strange object, half a 
woman, but from the hips to the end of the feet the tail of a fish was 
drawn over,’ and she is every woman (?) in the sacred city (Hierapolis), and 
they very evidently believe in the story. They think fish a sacred thing, 
and do not touch fish, and as for birds they eat all the rest, but the dove 





at length the fable which accounts for the self-mutilations, and connects it not 
only with the Mater Deorum, but with a certain Nana. Lucretius, Stephanus, 
etc., etc., might be added. 

¢ See Plutarch’s Isis and Osiris, cap. xii., etc. Cf. Rites of Adonis or 
Tammuz. 

¢ Mr. Franks, in Archeologia, quoted by Davis, as above. 

f Artaxerxes, ii., cap. xxvii. 

& Pausan., vii., 6, 4, quoted by Davis after Franks. 

* Clem., Protreptic ad Gree., p. 43; ed. 1629. 

i The sketch of Lucian, which exhibits Atargatis as a pretty woman with a 
fish’s tail,—a genuine mermaid in fact,—suggests that Horace may have heard 
about it :— 

“——. Ut turpiter atrum 
Desinat in piscem mulier formosa —— 
Ars Poet., iii., 4. 
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alone they do not eat, but it is sacred to them. And these things seem 
to be done by them on account of Dercetus and Semiramis, because Der- 
ceto has the form of a fish, and because Semiramis at last went off as a 
dove. But I shall not soon believe the temple to be the work of Semiramis, 
and I am no way persuaded that it is a temple of Derceto, since even 


among some of the Egyptians they do not eat fish, and they do not do 
this out of regard to Derceto.”/ 


He proceeds to say that some connect the worship of Hiera- 
polis with Rhea, and he describes some of the abominations of 
the worship. At the commencement of his book he says that 
Hierapolis is sacred to the Assyrian Here (Juno). 

It is well known that Selden proposed to derive the name of 


Atargatis from the two Hebrew words, 17 "TS, addir dag, 
an illustrious fish,—piscis magnificus. This was mere conjec- 
ture, and as the conjecture of a great man, was worthy of 
respect ; but when the study of Talmudical and Syriac writings 
gave us the true name of the goddess, it was known that Selden 
had made a mistake. Nor would his proposed etymology have 
been referred to here, if we had not found it not merely endorsed 
by Creuzer in his Symbolik, but quoted with approval by Dr. 
Fairbairn in the article “ Dagon,” in the Imperial Bible Dic- 
tionary, just issued (p. 392). This is all the more inexcusable 
that the true etymology is given in Dr. Smith’s Bible Dictionary 
(p. 133). The author of the article “ Atergatis” in Kitto’s 
Dictionary (new edition, i., 259), mentions the true etymology, 
but seems inclined to follow another, like Gesenius, who inex- 
plicably says that Derceto is a very similar form to Dagon. So 
great is the power of tradition, even in etymologies ! 

Macrobius (Saturnal., book i.), speaking of the Assyrians, 
who, he says, worship the sun under the name of Adad, observes, 

“‘Subjungunt eidem deam nomine Adargatin, omnemque potestatem 
eunctarum rerum his duobus attribuunt. Solem terramque intelligentes. 
..- Adargatis simulacrum sursum versum reclinatis radiis insigne est ; 
monstrando radiorum vi superne missorum enasci queecumque terra pro- 
generat. Sub eodem simulacro species leonum sunt, eadem ratione terram 
esse monstrantes qua Phryges finxere Matrem Deum, id est, terram leo- 
nibus vehi.” 

Nothing about the fish’s tail ! 

Bochart (Hierozoicon, pt.ii., lib. ii., c.i.) gives the true form 
of the name Atargatis from a Talmudic work (De Idoiatria), in 
which it is said that Taratha was worshipped at Hierapolis or 
Mabug.‘ 


ij De Dea Syra, 14. 
& See “ Atargatis” and “ Dagon” in Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible; ‘“ Ater- 
gatis” and “Dagon” in Kitto’s Bibl. Cyclop.; Jahn’s Bibl. Antig., sec. 414, 
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There is a passage in Herodotus (i., 105) which must not be 
simply referred to. He says that when the Scythians had con- 
quered Asia, they entered Syrian Palestine, but Psammitichus, 
king of Egypt, met and persuaded them by bribes and prayers 
to go no further. When the Scythians got back as far as As- 
CALON, most of them passed on and did no harm, but a few 
stayed behind and plundered the temple of the celestial Venus— 
the Uranian Aphrodite. 


“Now this temple is, as I find by enquiry, THE MOST ANCIENT of 
all the temples whatever of this goddess ; for even the temple in Cyprus 
originated from hence, as the Cyprians themselves say. And that in 
Cythera was founded by Pheenicians who went out of this part of Syria. 
Now upon the Scythians who plundered the temple at Ascalon, and upon 
their descendants continually, the deity inflicted the morbus femineus,’ so 
that the Scythians themselves confess that they suffer from this disease on 
this account; and they who go into Scythia see how matters stand with 
those whom the Scythians call Enarez.” 


The importance of this passage will be seen at a glance, and 
it may be noticed that the sanctity attached to doves or pigeons 
at Ascalon gives countenance to the view of Herodotus, that it 
was a form of Venus which was worshipped at the very ancient 
temple at Ascalon. In i., 131, Herodotus says the Uranian 
Aphrodite is called Mylitta by the Assyrians, Alitta by the 
Arabians, and Mitra by the Persians (compare i:, 199). 

A passage in Pausanias (Altica, 14) should be added to the 
classical references to Ascalon and its religion. In his account 
of Athens, Pausanias says :— 


“Hard by is the temple of the Uranian Aphrodite (Celestial Venus). 
By the first of men, the Assyrians, it was instituted that Urania should 
be worshipped; and after the Assyrians, by the Paphians among the 
Cyprians, and among the Pheenicians by those who occupy AscALON in 
Palestine. The Cytherians having learned it from the Pheenicians, wor- 
ship her; but among the Athenians it was set up by Mgeus, who thought 
that he had no sons (for then he had none at all), and that misfortune 
befell his sisters, through the anger of Urania. Now her image still 
exists, of Parian marble, and the work of Phidias.” 


He adds a story that the worship was introduced at Athens, 
or the temple founded, by Porphyrion, who reigned before the 
times of Acton.” 





415; Winer’s Realwirt, s.v., “‘ Atargation;” Herzog’s Realencyk, s. v., ‘ Atar- 
atis.” 
¥ ' Cf. Josephus, Antig., vi., 1. 
™ The passages in Herodotus and Pausanias which seem to speak of Atar- 
gatis as Urania are on that account suggestive. We might perhaps place in 
juxta-position with them what Celsus says about Urania and Bacchus as the 
only divinities worshipped by the Arabians (Origen, contra Cels., book v.). 
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At the town of the Thuriate, Pausanias (Messen., 31) says, 
there was a temple to the Syrian goddess. The same author 
says that at Aigira (Achaic, 26) they only went into the temple 
of the Syrian goddess on certain days, after sundry purifications 
and temperance in living. He distinguishes the Syrian goddess, 
however, from Urania, who, he says, was especially worshipped 
at Aigira, and he adds, that men were not permitted to enter 
her temple at all (idid.). 

Strabo says that four schcenz from the Euphrates was Bam- 
byce, which they also call Edessa and Hierapolis, in which they 
honour the Syrian goddess Atargatis (cap. 748, lib. xvi.). He 
mentions Atargatis again at ch. 785, where he says that the 
Greeks call Atargatis, Athara, but Ctesias calls her Derceto. 
Atargatis, then, is the same as Derceto. 

Pliny mentions Atargatis, whom he calls “ prodigiosa,” or 
monstrous (v., 23), and observes that she was worshipped at 
Bambyce or Hierapolis, called Magog by the Syrians. He 
means Mabug. “There,” says he, ‘‘ Atargatis, whom the Greeks 
call Derceto, is worshipped.”" The fable of Derceto is given by 
Theon upon the phenomena of Aratus.? 

Phuruntus, De Diis, says that Rhea seems to be the same as 
Atarga, whom they honour by abstaining from the dove and 
fish. Hyginus (fab. 195) says the Syrians do not eat fishes and 
doves, which they reckon among the gods. Artemidorus says 
the Syrians who worship Astarte do not eat fish. Ovid alludes 
to abstinence from fish by the Syrians in his Faséi (lib. ii.), from 
which at present we only quote these two lines :— 


‘Inde nefas ducunt genus hoc impeonere mensis 
Ne violent timidi piscibus ora Syri,” ete. 


Menander refers to something of the same kind. So also 
Cesar Domitianus, Diognetus Erythreus, etc. In one of its 
forms the fish worship is no doubt connected with Venus, who, 
with Cupid, cast herself into the Euphrates, and took the shape 





The words of Pliny (Nat. Hist., book v., chap. xix. or xxiii.) are: ‘‘ Bam- 
bycen, que alio nomine Hierapolis vocatur, Syris vero Magog. Ibi prodigiosa 
Atargatis, Greecis autem Derceto (al. Decreto) dicta, colitur.” (A note on this 
passage in Dalecamp’s edition refers for further details to Rhodiginus and Lil. 
Giraldus. ‘To authorities relating to the sacred doves and fishes of Syria he adds 
Victorius.) Pliny, in book v., 13, also has this: ‘‘ Oppidum Ascalo liberum ; 
Azotus ; Jamnes dus, altera intus; Joppe Pheenicum, antiquior terrarum inun- 
datione ut ferunt. Insidet collem, prejacente saxo, in quo vinculorum Andro- 
mede vestigia ostendunt. Colitur illic fabulosa Derceto.” Does illic refer only 
to J oppa ? 

° Perhaps it should be noticed that in the Apocryphal books (cf. 1 Mace. v. 
43 with 2 Mace. xii. 26) we find mention of a temple of Atargatis at Ashteroth 
Carnaim. This is valuable as furnishing evidence of the identification of Ash- 
teroth with Atargatis. 
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of fish. Another version is that the fish found an egg of won- 
drous size in the water; they cast it or rolled it to the land, and 
a dove came and sat upon it. After some days the Syrian 
goddess, who is Venus, was hatched. After this, at the request 
of Venus, Jupiter placed the fishes among the stars. They are 
therefore connected with the fishes of the zodiac. 

Cicero (De Nat. Deor., book iii., 15) says the Syrians venerate 
a fish. The sacred fishes of Hierapolis are mentioned by lian. 
Similar customs obtained elsewhere, as indicated by Athenzus 
(lib. viii.), Pausanias? (Achaica, 22), etc. 

The evidence which M. Rey himself has adduced in his 
remarks upon the worship of Atargatis at Ascalon is not con- 
clusive. After all that he has said it might be asked, How do 
we know that she was worshipped there? The truth is, he only 
brings before us a single proof, which is the quotation from 
Diodorus Siculus, but it is indirect ; it merely mentions a lake 
near Ascalon, where Derceto was changed into a fish, and that 
she had a temple near it, and was represented with the head of 
a woman and the body of a fish. We nevertheless believe 
M. Rey to be right. Figures precisely like that of Derceto or 
Atargatis appear in the sketch of the golden candlestick from 
the arch of Titus (figured in Smith’s Bible Dictionary, s. v. can- 
dlestick). We may, however, doubt whether Herod really 
allowed these forms to be introduced, and whether they are not 
unauthorized additions by Roman artists who may have heard 
about the Syrian goddess. The persistent paganism of Ascalon 
is shewn by Reland’s extracts from Jewish and Gentile authori- 
ties. Diodorus says generally (lib. cit.) that the Syrians in his 
time abstained from fish, and worshipped fish as gods. That 
they counted fish as sacred objects, and would not eat them, is 
also affirmed by Lucian (De Dea Syra). Xenophon, too, speaks 
of a lake full of fish, which the Syrians rHoucHT To BE Gops, 
and would not suffer to be injured; so too of doves (Anab., i.). 
Clemens Alexandrinus names the worship of doves and fish by 
the Syrians of Pheenicia (ad Gentes). Sextus Empiricus also 
alludes to the same superstitions ; and so does Ovid (see Reland, 
s. v. Ascalon). 

It would not be uninteresting to ascertain, if possible, whe- 
ther the old religion of Ascalon ever found adoption at Rome, 
which has in its time stood sponsor to almost every religion that 
man has invented. The most likely period to detect anything 
of this kind is the reign of Heliogabalus, who—whatever his 
name may mean—was by birth a Syrian, and high priest of the 





» Who speaks of fish sacred to Hermes at Phare. 
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sun, or Baal in some form. In Herodian we do find what looks 
very much like that we are in search of. Heliogabalus, in one 
of his mad fits married the goddess Pallas, or rather her image, 
as Antiochus wanted, or pretended to marry, Nanza (2 Macc. i. 
13, and Gran. Licinianus, book 36). But Heliogabalus, pretend- 
ing that his armed and warlike goddess was not agreeable to him, 


Sent for the image of Urania, which the Carthaginians and inhabi- 
tants of Libya greatly venerate ; and they say that Dido the Phoenician 
erected it, when she founded ancient Carthage, and cut up into strips the 
bull’s hide. The Libyans call her Urania, but the Phoenicians name her 
Astroarche, and will have it that she is the moon. Antoninus, saying 
that the marriage of the sun and moon was a fit match, sent for her 
image and all the gold of her temple, and ordered that money should be 
given in abundance to the goddess for a dowry. So the image was 
brought and dwelt with his god, and he commanded all the men of Rome 
and Italy to celebrate a festival with all sorts of joy and mirth, publicly 
and privately, as if the gods married,” etc.? 


Astroarche here my possibly mean Astarte, or it may sig- 
nify Atargatis ; but in any case, the name Urania is the same as 
that by which the goddess of Ascalon is called by Herodotus 
and Pausanias.” 

We have more than once spoken of Ovid. The following is 
the passage of the Metamorphoses where he mentions Derceto :— 


Tila, quid e multis referat (nam plurima nérat) 
Cogitat ; et dubia est, de te Babylonia narret 
Derceti, quam versa squamis velantibus artus, 
Stagna Palestini credunt coluisse figura ;— 
An magis ut sumptis illius filia pennis, 
Extremos altis in turribus egerit annos :— 
Naisan ut cantu nimiumque potentibus herbis 
Verterit in tacitos juvenilia corpora pisces 
Donec idem passa est.’ 


But the passage of the Fasti, in which he speaks of the 
zodiacal sign of the fishes (pisces), is yet more suggestive from 
a mythological point of view :— 


* Jamque levis obliqua subsidit Aquarius urna 
Proximus eetherios excipe, Piscis, equos. 
Te memorant fratremque tuum (nam juncta micatis 
Signa) duos tergo sustinuisse deos. 





¢ Book v., chap. vi. 

+ It may be desirable to remember, that while Herodotus regarded Venus, or 
Aphrodite-Urania, as Mithra in one place (i., 110—112), he elsewhere identifies 
Mithra with Anaitis. The goddess of Ascalon was, therefore, in his opinion the 
same as Anais and Mithra, 7. ¢., Anais, Mithra, and Atargatis were one (i., 13). 

* Metam., iv., 42—50. 
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Terribilemque quondam fugiens Typhona Dione.‘ 
Tune cum pro celo Jupiter arma tulit 

Venit ad Euphratem comitata Cupidine parvo ; 
Inque Palestine margine sedit aque, 

Populus et canne riparum summa tenebant ; 
Spemque dabant salicea hos quoque posse tegi. 

Dum latet, intonuit vento nemus, illa timore 
Pallet, et hostiles credit adesse manus. 

Utque sinu natum tenuit, ‘ Succurrite Nymphe : 
Et dis auxilium ferte duobus,’ ait. 

Nec mora. Prosiluit. Pisces subiére gemelli. 
Pro quo nune dignum sidera munus habent. 

. Inde nefas ducunt genus hoc imponere mensis 

Nec violant timidi piscibus ora Syri.’” 


For the sake of relieving the monotony of this investigation, 
we shall here take the liberty to introduce a metrical version of 
the foregoing story from the Fasti :— 


* DIONE AND CUPID. 


‘And now must fleet Aquarius 
With empty urn subside ; 
And thou, O fish, whose turn comes next, 
The heavenly steeds shalt guide. 


“They say you and your brother once 
(He now shines at your side) 
Did once permit a pair of gods 
Upon your backs to ride. 


“When Dione from Typhon huge 
In terror took to flight ; 
And Jupiter himself bore arms 
In heaven’s cause to fight ; 


“She came to the Euphrates’ brink, 
Small Cupid by her side, 
And at the stream of Palestine 
She sat her down and cried. 


“The cane-like reeds and poplars dense 
Along the bank did grow, 
And willow-trees afforded hope 
Of shelter from the foe. 





* Dione was also a Diana according to Cicero’s enumeration, and daughter 
of Jupiter and Proserpine; also tha mother of the winged Cupid. De Nat. 
Deor., iii., 23. 

« Fasti. ii., 457—474. 
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* While there she crouched, the forest howled 
With wind, and she with fear 
Turned pale, and felt assured that now 
The hostile bands were near. 


‘She to her bosom clasped her son— 
‘Ye nymphs come to our aid ; 
Give help to two divinities !’ 
Twas thus the goddess prayed. 


“No time to lose: out leaped the foe : 
The fish to bear them come. 
And hence they win in heaven, as stars, 
Au honourable home. 


* And hence the timid Syrians 
Account it sin to place 
This kind of food upon their board, 
And loathe the finny race.” 


We also add the following from the pen of George Sandys :— 


“ Cepheeans, whose strong walls withstood 
The ruins of the general flood, 
To solemnize this day, forsake 
Adored Dercetis and her lake.” 
* * * * 


Among the Syrians, those who dare 
Feed on forbidden fish ; nor more, 
The deity of a dove adore.” 





* Upon this passage Sandys has a note:—‘‘Cepheus, the son of Pheenix, 
reigned in Joppa, a city built by Japhet before the flood, and rather covered 
than demolished by that deluge. The inhabitants, with their territories, took 
the name of their king; who (they?) worshipped Dercetis, the goddess of the 
Ascalonites, their neighbours. She, as they fable, inflamed with the love of a 
beautiful youth who sacrificed unto her, having by him a daughter, (who after, 
in that nourished by doves, was called Semiramis,) ashamed of her incontinency, 
put away the youth, exposed the child to the mercy of the deserts, and, dis- 
tracted with sorrow, threw herself into a lake near Ascalon, and there was 
changed into a fish. Of which Ovid,— 


‘—— To insist upon 
The sad Dercetis of great Babylon ; 
Who, as the Palestines believe, did take 
A scaly form, inhabiting a lake.’ 


To whom a magnificent temple was erected, with her image in the likeness of a 
fish, from the navel downward. This was that Dagon, the idol of the Asco- 
lonites, mig eapen 4 to 8. Hierome (by interpretation, ‘ the fish of sorrow’), which 
fell before the ark of God when it was brought into her temple” (pp. 81, 82). 

“ Christ's Passion: a Tragedy; acti. 1646. “The Syrians would eat no 
fish ; not only in regard of the fabulous traneformation of their goddess Dercetis, 
but they held it injustice to kill those creatures which did them no harm, and 
were fed on rather for luxury than necessity; withal, conceiving the sea to be 
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It is a curious fact that sacred fishes are still to be found in 
the East, as the following facts and quotations sufficiently prove. 

Sir J. Chardin, in Harmer’s Observations (iii., 58), is said 
twice to meution fishes reputed to be sacred. Mr. Ainsworth 
speaks of them at Orfa, and at the tomb of Daniel at Susa. 
They also occur in Kurdistan. 

Part of the observations of Dr. Thomson, in the Land and 
the Book, upon Ascalon, are very curious :— 


* Ashkelon,” he says, “ was famous for the worship of Venus under 
the name of Derceto, as Herodotus informs us ;* but if there ever was a 
deep lake near it abounding in fish, into which she, ashamed of some of 
her misdeeds, plunged, and was transformed into a fish, it has totally 
disappeared. It is a curious fact, however,—this is what we particularly 
wish to notice, —that there are still sacred fish kept in consecrated fountains 
in several parts of this country. Is this a remnant of the old fish-worship 
of Syria springing originally from, or connected with, these fables about 
Venus? I think so; for it is difficult to account for these sacred fish on 
any other supposition. I have visited several of these fountains, but the 
largest and most remarkable is situated a short distance north of Tri- 
poli” (chap. xxxvi.). 


The author of Rambles in Syrian Deserts (London, 1864), 
says :— 


“On leaving Aintab we ascended the eastern slopes of a broad belt of 
mountains, over which lay our road to Marash. The first halt was at a 
pretty village called Saam, where we lunched under the shade of gigantic 
walnut-trees spreading their ponderous boughs over a copious spring. 
The clear cool water flowed into an ancient reservoir full of large fish, 
rendered sacred by some forgotten tradition, possibly that which is attri- 
buted by Lucian to the reverence of the Syrians for Derceto, who, accord- 
ing to Diodorus Siculus, threw herself into a lake and was transformed 
into a fish, after giving birth to Semiramis. Certain it is, that in many 
parts of Syria, at Urfa, Tripoli, and elsewhere, there are to this day, 
near the Mosques, large tanks full of fish, which no one is allowed to 
molest, and which are very tame from being frequently fed by visitors 
with crumbs of bread”? (p. 80). 


From what follows this statement, it appears that the water 
is as holy as the fish, in the estimation of the Mussulmans :— 


* About two miles north of Tripoli, near the tomb of a Sheik (Sheik 





the original and father of all that had life, and that man was ingendered of a 
liquid substance, they adored fishes as being of their own generation and sub- 
sistence. So did theya dove; not only because their glorious empress Semiramis 
carried that name, and was after, as they fable, transformed into that creature, 
but expressing the air by the dove, as by a fish the water; reverencing both as 
comprising the nature of all things” (Sandys, p. 84). 

? It is Diodorus Siculus who calls the goddess of Ascalon Derceto, and not 
Herodotus. 
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el-Bedawy), there is a copious spring enclosed with a wall; it is a fine 
square basin, containing a great quantity of fish, which are esteemed 
sacred by the Turks of Tripoli, and are fed daily by the guardians of the 
tomb. No one dares kill any of them; they are, as the Turks express it, 
a wakf to the tomb. Pococke says that, on bread being thrown in, the 
fish come in shoals, and even leap up and take it out of the hand. The 
same kind of fish is found in the Kadesha.”4 


It would be curious to follow the sacred fish into Christianity, 
as a symbol of Christ, as allowed to be eaten on fast days, as 
preached to by St. Francis, or as venerated and preserved at 
Baluklé, near Constantinople ;* but we must omit all this, be- 
cause it can be explained on other principles than the fish- 
worship of paganism. 

Captain Knight, who travelled in Cashmere in 1860, speaks 
more than once of sacred fishes there. At Islamabad, speaking 
of the baraduree, a sort of house of entertainment, he says :— 


“This we found a charming little place in a garden full of ponds of 
sacred fish, with old carved stones scattered about belonging to the Hindoo 
mythology. Through one corner of an upper tank a stream of crystal 
water flowed in from the mountain, which rose perpendicularly behind it, 
—the water welling up from below in a constant and abundant stream. 
Round this corner were some most grotesque stones, and here the sacred 
fish were assembled in such shoals as to jostle each other almost out 
of the water; but whether they were attracted by the fresh supply of 
water, or the sacred images, covered as they were with votive offerings of 
milk and rice, flowers, etc., the fish or the Brahmins alone can tell. 
‘Tradition states that an infidel Christian officer once killed three of these 
fish, and having eaten one of them, died shortly after. Putting their 
sanctity out of the question, however, the little creatures are so tame and 
so numerous that few people would be inclined either to kill or to eat 
them. While feeding them with bread, I could have caught any number 
with my hand; and holding a piece of tough crust under water, it was 
amusing to feel them tugging and hauling at it, making occasional snaps 
at one’s fingers in their efforts. They were generally about half a pound 
in weight” (pp. 104, 105). 

Of a place called Bowin, or Mitton, Capt. Knight says :— 

“ Beyond a tank teeming with sacred fishes, there appeared nothing 
whatever to be seen here. Taking warning from this, we thought it not 
worth while proceeding to Bamazoo, where, we were told, there were 
caves ; but treating the fishes to a small coin’s worth of Indian maize, we 
retraced our steps,” ete. (p. 107). 


Soon after he comes to Vernagh, and here he says :— 





near Tripoli may be seen in 7'ravels in Palestine and Syria, by George Robinson, 
Esq. 1837. Vol. ii., p. 68. 
* See Walsh’s Journey, ete., chap. vi. 
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“The baradurree was curiously built, close to an octagon tank, the 
water from which ran at a great pace through an arch in the middle of 
the house. The tank was supplied with water in great volume, but from 
no apparent source, and was filled with fine fish, all sacred, and as fat as 
butter, from the plentiful support they receive from the devout among the 
Hindoos, not to mention the unbelieving travellers, who also supply them 
for amusement. As for the fish, they swarmed in such numbers that 
they jostled each other fairly out of the water in a dense living mass, 
while striving for grains of rice or bread” (pp. 113—115).¢ 

M. Rey speaks of the worship of doves, but the dove-worship 
at Ascalon is hardly proved by the occurrence of doves upon the 
medals of the city. The passage in Diodorus already alluded to 
(p. 65, lib. i.), where Ascalon is fabled to have been the birth- 
place of Semiramis, associates doves with the story. It seems 
that the envy of Venus was the cause of the death of Derceto, 
and the birth and abandonment of Semiramis, who after her 
abandonment was surrounded by a multitude of doves, which 
nourished her, covered her with their wings, stole milk and 
cheese for her from the neighbouring cottages, and so forth. 
Hence she was called Semiramis, which they said meant a dove ; 
and from that time doves were honoured by them as goddesses. 
This tale connects the worship of doves as well as of fish with 
Ascalon. Reland, however, again helps us, by a quotation from 
Eusebius (De Prep. Ev., viii.), who cites one Philo, saying, 
“There is a city of Syria upon the sea, Ascalon by name: hap- 
pening to be there when I was sent to the paternal temple to 
pray and offer sacrifices, I saw an immeasurable multitude of 
doves in the roads and at every house; and when I asked the 
reason, they said it was not lawful to catch them, for the use of 
them had been very long forbidden to the inhabitants.” Sextus 
Empiricus says some of the Syrians abstained from doves, others 
not. We have already mentioned the allusion of Clemens Ro- 
manus to this honour paid to the dove. The connection of 
doves with Venus is of course notorious (Virgil, Aneid., vi., 
190—203). They are still among the commonest emblems of 
true love. Lucian says the Assyrians sacrificed to the dove 
(Jupiter Trag., xlii.). Of the sacredness of the dove in Syria, 
mention is made by Tibullus :— 


“ Alba Palestino sancta columba Syro.” 


We have said nothing of the similarity between Dagon and 
Derceto, although it is not unlikely that the resemblance between 





« Diary of a Pedestrian in Cashmere and Thibet. 1863. In his Journal of a - 
Diplomate’s Three Years’ Residence in Persia, Eastwick mentions a circumstance 
which seems to indicate reverence paid to fishes at a place called Chashmah i 
Ali, between Tehran and Meshed, vol. ii., p. 159. 9 

Cc 
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the fish-god of Gaza, etc., and the fish-goddess of Ascalon went 
further than the outward form.’ The Babylonian Dagon,— 
Oannes, does not seem to have had any feminine counterpart in 
that region. Milton appears to identify Dagon and Derceto :—- 


“Dagon his name, sea monster, upward man, 
And downward fish : yet had bis temple high 
Rear’d in Azotus, dreaded through the coast 
Of Palestine, in Gath and Ascalon, 

And Accaron and Gaza’s frontier bounds.”¢ 





® See Layard’s Nineveh and its Remains, ii., 466, 467, and the authorities he 
quotes, particularly Selden, De Diis Syris, ¢. iii., de Dagone, and the splendid 
work of M. Lajard on the worship of Venus. Lajard has given many figures 
which closely correspond with the known representations of Nanea on the coins 
of Kaderkes. See also Layard’s Nineveh and Babylon, 343, 350, and Bonomi’s 
Nineveh and its Palaces, 158, 168, 169, 329—331. 

© Paradise Lost, book i. 








Fithnological Society, Dec. 27.—Paper by Mr. Wood, “The Hairy Men of 
Yesso.”—It often happens that in the isolated residue of any race its repulsive 
peculiarities become more strongly marked, and some effort of humane feeling is 
required in such cases in order to recognize those traits, in virtue of which the 
perishing fraction may claim its kinship with the great family of mankind, 
Such an outcast race still lingers in the island of Yesso, the most northern 
portion of the empire of Japan. Those are the ‘ Ainos” or ‘* Mosinos’—the 
“all-hairy people ;” this last word being a Japanese term, marking their chief 
peculiarity. Yesso is only separated from Niphon by the narrow straits of 
Tsougar; but the climate of the island is unpropitious and its soil is barren, so 
that the Japanese have only oceupied the southern portion. They number 
about 100,000, and dwell principally in the cities of Mato-mai and Hakodadi. 
Timid and shrinking in attitude, these people seem utterly crushed in spirit by 
their long subjection and isolation. They are short in stature, of thickset 
figure, and clumsy in their movements. Their physical strength is considerable, 
but beside that peculiarity there is nothing by what an observer can recognize 
the possibility of the Ainos ever having possessed any martial prowess. The 
uncouthness and wildness of their aspect is calculated at first to strike a stranger 
with dismay or repugnance. Esau himself could not have been more hairy. 
The hair on their heads forms an enormous bunch, and is thick and matted. 
Their beards are very thick and long, and the greater part of their face is 
covered with hair which is generally dark in colour; but they have prominent 
foreheads and mild dark eyes, which somewhat relieve the savage aspect of their 
visage. Their hands and arms, and indeed the greater part of their bodies, are 
eovered with an abnormal profusion of hair. The natural colour of their skin is 
somewhat paler than that of the Japanese, but it is bronzed by constant 
exposure. The women, as if in default of the extraordinary endowments of 
their spouses, have a custom of staining their faces with dark blue for a 
considerable space around their mouths. ‘The children are lively and intelligent 
when little, but soon acquire the downeast aspect of their elders. Yet these 
* strange people have a history; and though its details are lost, they cherish the 

remembrance that their forefathers were once the equals, if not the masters, of 
pee Japanese. This is supposed to have been in the sixth century before Christ 
at least. 
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TRANSUBSTANTIATION. 


A SUPPLEMENTARY ANSWER TO CHAPTER IX. OF CARDINAL 
WISEMAN’S “‘ REPLY” TO BISHOP TURTON. 


Or all the disputed doctrines between the Churches of England 
and Rome, none appears to us much more fraught with awful- 
ness than Transubstantiation—on the supposition of either its 
falsity or its truth. We cannot contemplate many acts of 
human corruption more horrible than to venerate a mouthful of 
baked flour with the adoration due to the divinity of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and to masticate it as if it were the Deity him- 
self; or, on the other hand, to profane Christ’s own personal 
temple of the indwelling Holy Ghost, by regarding it as no- 
thing but such a common morsel in reality, considered inde- 
pendently of its spiritual utility, to the faithful receiver, as a 
vehicle of grace. It is no matter of astonishment to us that 
fire (God forbid its re-enactment!) was made the excruciating 
instrument of inculcating an article of faith apparently so vital 
to its professors, or of testing or punishing the enduring fidelity 
of its renunciation in the last interval of Roman Catholic as- 
cendency in these realms. We know of very few questions we 
have been more desirous of seeing decided, above all reasonable 
objection, than that which concerns its credibility. We have 
watched all disputations on the subject for many years with in- 
tense interest and anxiety. We have imagined, and we hope 
uot vainly, that if it could be demonstrated, that the belief in 
the doctrine is fallacious, it would be one powerful auxiliary (out 
of several which may be requisite, including most especially the 
refutation of its infallibility) for awakening the Church of Rome 
from what we have always esteemed its fearful delusions. We 
have welcomed with eagerness every such controversy undertaken 
by men of acknowledged ability. We never had our expecta- 
tions raised so high by a contemporary discussion of the kind 
as when a learned prelate of our own church, lately deceased, 
entered the arena with probably the most erudite, and certainly 
the most eminent of all the living champions of the doctrine. 
We were highly gratified with the whole course of the contest 
except a few too incautious rencounters. We were anticipating, 
with great confidence, its triumphant issue; but in the very 
height of expectation we were suddenly depressed beyond ail 
pr ecedent in a matter of like nature, to witness its abandonment 
at last, on our part, with victory exceedingly incomplete. It 
imay be easy to make allowances for the provocations which the 
bishop received for retreating from the field, but we cannot but 
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think that his retirement was unjustifiable and very deeply to 
be regretted; as our antagonist may be believed to be un- 
answered in what must be considered the main point of the con- 
troversy and in some of the arguments produced by the most 
strenuous exertions of his polemical talents. 

It is on the words of institution “This is my body” and 
“this is my blood,” that we are inclined to complain of the de- 
ficiency most to be lamented in the work of our episcopal , advo- 
cate. These are to the Roman Catholic incomparably the 
plainest and the most convincing of the Scriptural arguments 
for his peculiar faith. If the sixth chapter of St. John’s gospel 
does refer to the Eucharist, the words of institution and the 
subsequent communion are to him the fulfilment of what was 
there premeditated. But it is so uncertain to the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church that the sixth chapter of that gospel bears that 
construction, that many (we have it on high Roman Catholic 
authority)* many Roman Catholic divines have denied the fact ; 
but (what is principally to be considered) the Church of Rome, 
in her assumed corporate infallibility, founds her belief in Tran- 
substantiation as to scriptural grounds, ostensibly on the words 
of institution above all other considerations. This appears from 
the decrees of her Tridentine Council (Sess. xiii., cap. i., iv.), 
and is agreeable to the following declaration of one of her most 
distinguished sons ; with respect both to the body of the Church 
and its individual members, “'To the mind of the Catholic, who 
receives his faith from the teaching of the Church, the evidence 
of the dogma is in the argument upon which we are now en- 
tering (the writer meaning the words of institution) and which 
has been pronounced by her definitive on the subject.’”? 

To the examination of this her supreme authority therefore, 
so perfunctorily discussed in the controversy to which we have 
referred, we beg to lead the reader through a somewhat intricate 
labyrinth of argument, where we have been obliged to follow 
our learned, but we cannot add judicious, opponent. We shall 
start from a sound position to which we expect to find that we 
have returned on issuing safely from the maze. 

It appears to us, then, that the apostles must have perceived 
very evidently and very satisfactorily, and that we ourselves 
must see likewise, that there is no change of the bread and the 
wine in the sacrament of the Lord’ Supper into the actual body 
and blood of Christ, and that they and we must be certain of it, 
because we have perceived that no material change has been 
effected, and that we are justly and truly certain of it on that 





a Wiseman’s Lectures, v., 158. 
+ Lec., v., 160. See also passages in pp. 157, 158, 161, 162. 
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very ground most particularly. This must have been, we be- 
lieve, a certain proof to them as it is also to us. 

Now, our accomplished opponent argues against us substan- 
tially in this manner. Is it likely that the apostles, “simple- 
minded men,” as he very properly calls them, after they had 
seen the many miracles which Jesus did, would have doubted 
the possibility of ¢his being a miracle?* To this we reply, 
whether we believe that the apostles would not have erred if 
they doubted or denied the possibility of a miracle in the case, 
it is superfluous, and therefore it is not our intention, to declare. 
We answer rather, that there is no reason for imagining that 
the apostles, plain and “ simple-minded men,” thought of there 
being any miracle performed at all, much less of the possibility 
of there being one. They observed that there was none, and we 
believe, as they were rational and “ simple-minded” that it was 
far from their thoughts to suspect the contrary, principally for 
this reason, because the senses were the evidently-constituted 
judges whether a miracle had been performed or not. 

It was justly argued by Bishop Turton that it is not to be 
expected that a miracle could be believed to exist contrary to 
the senses, since Christianity is founded upon sensible miracles. 
We would make an advance on this position by asserting that 
in every instance where it is universally admitted by professing 
Christians that a miracle was performed on an object of sense, 
the senses of witnesses were always the proper instruments of 
forming that judgment. If we examine the New Testament 
for every miraculous external change wrought on a sensible 
object, as bread is, and certainly acknowledged to be a miracle 
by all believers in revelation, we shall find that the people might 
always be sensibly convinced that the course of nature had been 
interrupted. One or more of the senses of men were appointed 
the judges of the actual execution of the supernatural work. 
As for example, in the conversion of water into wine, the fact 
was known by the sight, the smell and the taste.’ According 
to Scripture the senses are not only very proper, but the sole 
judges as to the question of the performance of a professed ex- 
ternal miracle which comes under their observation ; and to make 
the argument more general, is it not also, we would ask, uni- 
versally the case (unless transubstantiation stands alone as an 





© Lect. vi., pp. 203—209. 

4 It is not implied that the senges under all circumstances whatever are un- 
erring. It is well known that the apparent sense is not always agreeable to 
fact. Distant objects in a landscape, for instance, assume a hue not their own 
when viewed through the medium of the atmosphere. The same colours look 
differently in natural and artificial light. And the perception of the flavour of 
the same articles of diet varies according as the palate is healthy or diseased. 
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exception) that where material objects are submitted, without 
any disturbing natural causes, to the examination of persons 
who are in full possession of their senses, the appearance is 
always in general accordance to the reality—or the reality in- 
variably corresponds with some degree of exactness to the 
appearance? Was there any other instance ever heard of, such 
as we have alluded to, where the appearances are directly opposed 
to the senses? Are we anywhere but here, in examining closely 
into material or sensible things, known to be treated by God 
as if we had no senses, or as if our senses and our reason were 
of no service in the execution of their legitimate office? Are 
not the senses made the judges of the external nature of material 
objects in the word of God and in the world about us, and of 
the performance of any substantial change produced in them, if 
fairly subjected to their probation? Now our senses, if con- 
sulted, would inform us that the bread consecrated by the priest 
has not undergone any transmutation of its substance—certainly 
not into flesh and blood; and that therefore as far as Scripture 
and nature warrant us to decide by our senses, it has not been 
so converted ; and in every other instance but this, the warranty, 
in the absence of natural impediments, is complete and satis- 
factory. 

But we are met here by this learned lecturer of the Roman 
Catholic faith with numerous arguments in reply, one of which 
is, “ Let us see whether the apostles were not often placed in a 
situation where they must have believed a miracle to have been 
wrought upon their divine master’s word without evidence of the 
senses.“ He then quotes two or three examples in accordance 
with his implied supposition. But all this is really nothing to 
the purpose. We do not deny that the apostles might believe 
some miracles to be done without the evidence of their senses 
on their Saviour’s or other person’s affirmation, after they had 
seen him perform others. We ourselves believe all the miracles 
of the New Testament entirely without the evidence of our 
senses, all, we repeat, if we may be allowed to deny the doctrine 
of transubstantiation. What we say is this: that the senses, 
where a miracle ou objects of sense is brought before them, are 
the authorized judges that a miracle is performed, and that in 
all cases of ascertained miracles of this kind, the senses did deter- 
mine the question of the performance. In the identical examples 
cited by the learned lecturer, though the apostles and ourselves 
do not determine by our senses, beoause the cases were not sub- 
mitted to our sensitive organs for arbitration, yet the persons 
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alluded to did judge, or might judge, by the use of theirs. And 
the conclusion we have drawn is still untouched, that the senses 
where they are actively concerned, where the case is brought 
under their cognizance, are always competent to decide whether 
the miracle has taken place. Now the bread and the wine 
which Christ blessed were objects of the senses of the apostles, 
both before and after their consecration. Bread and wine are 
objects of men’s sensual observation in every succeeding age. 
We do not judge without the evidence of sense, we judge by 
the evidence of it, and that evidence declares to us, as it declared 
to the apostles, that there is no material change effected. The 
senses of the apostles appear to have given, and our own to give, 
the yerdict immediately against the miraculous operation con- 
tended for. Since, then, the senses are the authorized umpires 
in the dispute, where external miracles wrought on objects of 
sense are submitted to the test, the apostles, in our judgment, 
must have believed at once, like ourselves, as rational ‘ simple- 
minded men,” in the absence of all miraculous agency without 
any idea of the contrary. However we may believe in some 
cases without the evidence of sense, we do not give credence to 
any assertion of a miraculous change in material substances, 
where we see the sensible evidence is directly opposed to that 
assertion. 

Now it may be a question of curiosity with many persons in 
what manner the ingenious Roman Catholic thinks of escaping 
from this decision of the senses, which appears to us to be in 
this judicial matter the lawfully-constituted court of appeal, 
particularly when Scripture, nature, and experience are entirely 
in favour of their judgment. The difficulty, if difficulty only it 
may be called, is presumed to be surmounted by the objections 
which follow: That transubstantiation is not a common miracle 
—that this is our mistake, the grand mistake we make in the 
whole case to think that it is a common miracle/—that it was 
not, and is not, like other miracles, wanted as evidence to con- 
vince unbelievers (p. 251)—that it is a mystery, a mystery con- 
taining, or as it appears concealing a miracle (p. 252), and is 
not to be judged by the senses—that it is the condition of every 
miraculous mystery (he explains himself in these very words) 
“to be transcendent to human perceptions’—that if we dis- 
believe this mystery we might as well disbelieve the Trinity and 
the Incarnation, which are both mysteries’—that it is absurd to 
speak of any distinction betWeen that which is above and that 





S Reply, ce. ix., p. 250. 
& Lect. vi., pp. 215, 216, 218, and Reply, c. ix., pp. 252—256. 
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which is contrary to reason'—and that our principle of judging 
by our senses would lead to all the extravagancies of the rational- 
istic theology. 

Now all these objections to judging by our senses (for it 
ought to be well understood and remembered they are all objec- 
tions to ¢hat) we will examine in the order which we think most 
conducive to perspicuity, and to the least possible extent com- 
mensurate with an adequate exposure of their insufficiency. 

With respect to the charge of rationalism, it is not impos- 
sible that the learned writer did not intend to implicate the 
deniers of transubstantiation generally in all its follies. The 
accusation is rather than otherwise personal towards his oppo- 
nent, excited by one or more of his arguments or observations. 
It is beside our purpose to vindicate any part of his conduct of 
the case. Under the impression, however, that the charge is of 
a general nature, we include it in the catalogue of objections to 
our theory. We are accused, then, of what is denominated 
rationalism on account of judging of the nature of the sacra- 
mental elements by our senses. We are told, for one thing, in 
support of this charge, that “an empty distinction has been often 
popularly made between one doctrine being above reason and 
another being against reason—that this is truly a distinction 
without a difference.’/ Now we are sufficiently aware that 
much absurdity has been advanced, by one writer at least, in his 
distinctions between the two phrases, above experience and con- 
trary to experience, but we are perfectly satisfied that all the 
four modes of expression are capable of having assigned to them 
very distinct and intelligible meanings. At all events, however, 
we may affirm, we think, without any risk of refutation, that 
there may be a difference, and a very wide difference, between 
the signification of the terms, above our perception and against 
our perception. By a fact above our perception, we would mean 
something which we have not the faculties to perceive ; by what 
is against that perception, we would signify anything which is, 
or is said to be, contrary to that which we perceive by our senses 
that it is. There may be many things above our perception 
which are not contrary to it, and many contrary to it which are not 
above it ;—one example out of thousands will make our meaning 
sufficiently plain. Take the growth of the smallest, meanest, 
thrifty plant in the vegetable world. To a great extent the 
manner how it increases in size, by the action of earth and sun 
and rain and air, is a mystery to us above our perception; but 





’ Lect. vi., p. 216. ‘ihuadkeptie i Reply, c. ix., p. 256. 
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the assertion that it does not increase is contrary to our percep- 
tion, inasmuch as we perceive that it does. What is styled 
rationalism may, for aught we know, disbelieve everything in 
religion which is above its perception ar comprehension. This 
is no part of our system. We believe much that lies beyond 
the province of our experience. We think it perfectly reason- 
able, we deem it rationality itself, to yield our assent to such 
incomprehensibilities. 

In the nature of the Deity, for example, and in all the modes 
of His operations, everything is placed infinitely out of the limits 
of our powers of intelligence; yet we do not disbelieve in their 
existence so far as we are informed of them by divine authority. 
On the contrary, so far from denying such mysteries, which are 
to us perfectly inexplicable,—so far from desiring to bring them 
down to a level with our humble faculties, we maintain that it was 
to be expected that the attributes of an infinite Being should 
be imperceptible and unintelligible to creatures of limited and 
shallow capacities like ourselves; and that the Scriptures speak 
to us as reasonable persons in requiring us to believe such things 
which are cognizable by knowledge, “ too wonderful and excellent 
for us,”’ to which we cannot possibly “attain,” and “ which is past 
finding out,” while we are in this inferior state of existence. 
This inference we hold is perfectly distinct from that abuse of 
reason which is entitled rationalism. We assert, on the contrary, 
with perfect confidence in the irrefragable truth of the assertion, 
that it is a part of the true use of reason, of the essence of 
rationality. There are some of the articles of our creed, in 
which we believe what is above our perception. But in dis- 
believing transubstantiation, we disbelieve only what is contrary 
to it. If it is asserted that the bread and the wine are really 
changed into flesh and blood, this is against what we do actually 
perceive; we perceive that they are not so changed: and this 
denial only of that which is directly the reverse of our percep- 
tion will certainly not land us in all the extravagant conclusions 
of rationalism, which denies what is merely above it. 

These observations are intended only (and we trust they are 
sufficient) to shew that there is a distinction between what is 
above and what is against our perception, and that we are not 
necessarily chargeable with the follies of a modern school of 
divinity, because we believe the positive evidence of sense. And 
these observations, too, in great measure anticipate what needs 
be said on the next of the objections which we shall notice—that 
about its being our duty to believe transubstantiation as much 
as it is the Trinity.—It is with respect to the Trinity that the 
reproach of the learned lecturer was hazarded concerning that 
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emptiness of distinction between, above, and against, reason 
which we mentioned.“ But, its author, we are convinced, and 
every professor of his religious creed, can never intend to signify 
that there is not in the two doctrines of the Trinity and of 
transubstantiation, much of that distinction which we have just 
asserted, respecting an opposition and a superiority to our 
natural perceptions. The doctrine of the Trinity concerns 
exclusively things divine and supernatural. The doctrine of tran- 
substantiation is concerned not with things thus exclusively 
characterized. In the doctrine of the union of three persons in 
one Godhead after some mysterious manner, there is nothing of 
which we can affirm that we perceive by our senses that it does 
not exist. In the doctrine of transubstantiation there is some- 
thing involved which is the object of our senses, and which our 
senses perceive is directly contrary to its assertion. There is 
thus a very broad distinction between the credibility of the two 
cases, independently of what we have already observed, that it 
is reasonable to expect a mystery in one and not in the other 
doctrine, and the difference between the two cases is precisely 
such as warrants us in affirming that we are not as much bound 
to believe in transubstantiation as in the Trinity. 

The learned lecturer, indeed, does not much insist upon the 
case of the Trinity. He appears conscious that the exclusively 
divine nature of the subject is not analogous to another which 
is partly composed of material objects. He, therefore, has 
recourse to another example, on which he rests his main argu- 
ment, because it does regard substances of that nature. The 
example we allude to is the incarnation. Here he appears to 
believe that he has found a case exactly in point, and his argu- 
ment is laboured and minute. We will not lead the reader 
through the whole train of his thoughts for several reasons. 
It will be sufficient to observe that their force is concentrated in 
the following statement,—that the incarnation of Christ in its 
commencement, agreeably to the annunciation of the angel, 
“the Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and the power of the 
Highest shall overshadow thee,” is such that, “upon the simple 
declaration of this divine Messenger, that what was born of 
Mary was through the Holy Ghost, we set aside the entire 
experience of all ages (we are quoting his own words), regarding, 
mind, a physical law of which experience was the legitimate 
test on every other occasion. ‘ We presume not to scrutinize 
what portion of the usual laws was‘suspended, and what allowed 
to remain in operation, we take the simple declaration, and we 
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believe it in all its necessary results.” ‘ Now this suspension of 
the ordinary laws of constituted nature, this contradiction to 
the sole test or basis of those laws (for we call those the laws of 
nature, which every observation, every experiment, proves to 
have uniformly directed the operations), was surely miraculous 
in the highest degree; but who would call it no more than a 
miracle of the same class as the rising of a paralytic from his 
bed, given, like this, in evidence or to be discussed on the prin- 
ciple of investigation, and proof, apart from the divine revela- 
tion?” ‘The fact is, this is a mystery, part of the mystery of 
the incarnation, it is itself an object of faith, and as such with- 
drawn from the sphere of all philosophical scrutiny.’” 

Such is the substance of our theologian’s reasoning on the 
subject. He seems to conceive that the incarnation is so dif- 
ferent from other miracles performed on material substances,— 
in its evidence,—in its mysteriousness,—and in its opposition to a 
law of nature,—and at the same time so like to transubstantia- 
tion, that it countenances all the alleged deviations from nature 
in transubstantiation. But we cannot do otherwise than dispute 
the justness both of his observations and of his conclusion. The 
incarnation doubtless is mysterious ; but not in the way of tran- 
substantiation, if transubstantiation be a true doctrine. If tran- 
substantiation be founded in truth, i¢ is mysterious not only in its 
mode of operation, like all other material miracles, but it is also 
mysterious in its effects ;—so mysterious, that the result appears 
not as it is said to be. Now the incarnation, simply considered as 
incarnation, is mysterious only in the mode of its operation; af 
least the effect produced is not mysterious in appearing to be what 
it is not. So far the cases are not parallel. Then again, as to 
the incarnation, considered in the same way, being contrary to a 
law of nature: this concerns only the mode of operation, the 
effect both promised and produced is, according to our under- 
standing, perfectly natural. Here, there is direct opposition to 
transubstantiation. The result alleged to exist in transubstantia- 
tion is not, according to our understanding, perfectly natural, 
but rather, according to our understanding, perfectly unnatural, 
perfectly inconsistent with the nature of things. And then, 
thirdly, as to evidence; the incarnation was capable of evidence 
in its results. Transubstantiation is not ; and it is quite sufficient, 
even without any other consideration, to shew that the two cases 
are not so alike that we are as much bound to believe one as the 
other ;—that the dispute does not concern a law of nature’s 
operations, drawn by the learned doctor unnecessarily into the 
argument, but whether there is any operation performed at all. 
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Tt concerns simply the question whether a certain effect is pro- 
duced ; and in one case, in the incarnation, we have, to say the 
least, no ground whatever for denying the effect was produced ; 
and, in the other, we have the strongest reasons for such a denial, 
by our perceiving that it is not. 

It appears, then, we trust, that it is contrary to fact that we 
must be implicated in the guilt of rationalism, if we deny tran- 
substantiation ; or, that, to be consistent with ourselves, we must 
believe in transubstantiation, if we are believers in the incarna- 
tion and the Trinity. The cases are so dissimilar that there is 
no arguing from one to the other. The objections indeed from 
the doctrines of the Trinity and the incarnation may be shewn 
to be farther evidently futile, if we can prove that it is to be 
believed that transubstantiation is non-existent; for they are 
intended by our opponent as illustrations of the miracle of which 
he is the advocate,—which of course they cannot be, if such 
miracle is only imaginary. But we are satisfied in this discus- 
sion, with respect to those two admitted miracles and mysteries, 
to have shewn that they are irrelevant to the question before us. 
These, however, it will be remembered, are. not the only objec- 
tions which our opponent has brought against deciding by our 
senses, whether a miracle, in this matter, has been performed 
or not. It is added to these, that transubstantiation is not an 
ordinary miracle,—that it is our error to think that it is an 
ordinary one,—that it was not, and is not, like other miracles, 
wanted as evidence to unbelievers,—that it is a mystery, a mys- 
tery containing, and indeed concealing, a miracle ;—that it is not 
to be judged by the senses,—and that it is the condition of every 
such mystery ‘to be transcendent to human perceptions.” It 
must be evident, we think, to the reader that there is a deeply 
radicated conviction in the mind of the writer of these sentences 
that transubstantiation is a reality. But they are not the root 
of the conviction themselves; they are at the most excrescences. 
Indeed, with the exception of the alleged miracle of transubstan- 
tiation not being needed as evidence, they are, for anything we 
have seen at present, mere assumption or assertion. They prin- 
cipally shew that there is a strong determination to defend the 
faith in the litigated doctrine. They appear to imply that tran- 
substantiation must and does exist, and that therefore it is rea- 
sonable to affirm that there must be some greater mystery in 
this case than in other effects of supernatural power. But though 
we have not yet seen the ground, clearly and fully stated, of all 
this confidence, it is indisputable that such a ground (whether 
solid or unsound is the question), most certainly exists some- 
where. There appears, beyond all question, to the Roman 
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Catholic, to be an autocratic and absolute reason which enforces 
the belief that the judgment of his doctrine of transubstantiation 
is, in kind, an exception to the otherwise universal law of God, 
of the competency of the senses to perform their natural func- 
tions, and of the adaptation of material things to the exercise of 
these functions. There appears at least to be such a reason 
which necessitates the faith, that God speaks to us as reasonable 
and sensible persons everywhere but on this subject ;—that this 
is a single exception, that in this instance he addresses us as if 
we had neither reason nor sense ;—and that physical reality in 
one only case when submitted without natural disturbance to 
our observation, is contrary to appearance and appearance con- 
trary to fact. There appears such a reason as compels the Roman 
Catholic thus to surrender, on a solitary occasion, the use of his 
natural powers in relation to matter,—powers which God has 
given him for that exercise, without instructing us to think that 
they are ever doubtful in their operations when in full vigor, 
and not obstructed in their action by natural causes. But in 
reply to the apparent assumptions which are now more immedi- 
ately under notice, we are inclined to resume a former attitude, 
and deny that there is any sufficient reason for thinking of any 
mystery or miracle at all, considered as material, in opposition, as 


’ it must be, to. our senses, the competent and authorized judges 


in all miracles which are performed on matter externally, and 
are, with at most this solitary exception, their proper objects. 
Most certainly no reason for determining the necessary pre- 
sence of a mystery can be discerned in the bread and wine them- 
selves, because it is allowed that mysteries transcend human 
perceptions; and there ought to be some marvellously strong 
reason indeed to compel any wise and judicious person to main- 
tain that a substantial miracle exists in contradiction to the 
evidence which we possess to the contrary. It is manifestly felt 
by the Roman Catholic that there is some such reason to be 
assigned, from the determined manner in which he attempts to 
vindicate his faith. He must allow at least the apparent strength 
of the objections to his doctrine on one side, and of course there 
must be some exceedingly powerful argument to prevail over 
them on the other. Nothing but the most irresistible causation 
imaginable can, we may suppose, be sufficient for their over- 
throw. It is to us indeed impossible to conceive any reason 
adequate to the production of that effect, because we are certain 
that the senses are decisive of the question. But this is past all 
dispute ; that unless there is some astonishingly strong and posi- 
tive ground for asserting the existence of a miracle and mystery 
in the case ;—the concurrent voice of reason and sense, the uni- 
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versal rule, in all instances, except this, of the authority of these 
natural endowments, must be allowed to be paramount to every 
other consideration ; we profess, and we trust, not unreasonably, 
that, before we can give our assent to such an assertion, we re- 
quire a reason resembling a torrent of an immense volume of 
waters which bears down every mighty obstacle before it with 
resistless violence: or, at the very least, we hope we should escape 
deserved censure, if we treated any such assertion with indiffer- 
ence, unless it can be supported by some reason sufficient for 
establishing its validity. 

We still persevere in maintaining that it is not reasonable, 
in opposition to what has been alre eady advanced, to suppose the 
truth to be otherwise than we believe it is. But it is evident to 
us the mind of our adversary is under some extraordinary im- 
pulse which overpowers all opposing rationality ;—and we con- 
fine ourselves at the present moment simply to the consideration 
of what is the wonderfully predominant cause for believing the 
Romish tenet in the face of every rational objection. What is 
this most astounding influence ? 

One reason of our learned combatant is, we have seen, that 
transubstantiation was not a common miracle, but a mystery 
containing a miracle, because it was not wanted as evidence. In 
our opinion this would be an infinitely better reason for thinking 
that there was no miracle at all. But this is not the grand,— 
the all-powerful motive. No one indeed imagines that it can be, 
if he recollects one of our opponent’s former declarations. The 
reader, we suppose, must be prepared to expect its announcement 
from another quarter. And here we adduce it. It is in fact no 
other than this. It is the simple assertion, This is my body. It 
is the revelation :—that revelation most particularly. It is what 
the accomplished Roman Catholic divine entitles the clear reve- 
lation. He says in one place, “Suppose a mystery revealed, is 
its worth to be tried, ete.,” by its accordance with the results 
deduced?” The reader is most particularly requested to observe 
that the whole master argument turns on the assumption, ou 
the supposition, that a mystery is revealed. In another place 
he writes (we will give several proofs of this being professedly 
the foundation of his faith); “The term Triune is opposed to 
natural reasoning ;—would they (philosophers) then have been 
right in rejecting the Trinity?” He says, ‘ Most undoubtedly 
not; because, revealed by that authority which created nature, 
man’s reason must receive it and yield the conceptions of its 
feeble ees to that authority.”” Again, in like manner, the 
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mystery of the incarnation, once clearly revealed, overthrows the 
specious reasoning deducible from experience.”’® Again; “ pre- 
cisely of the same character is the argument relative to the 
blessed sacrament.”’? “If as clear a revelation has been made of 
this mystery as of the others, the results of our observation must 
yield to the revelation.”¢ ‘ Reason unaided has equal repug- 
nance to the Trinity and the eucharist, to one as to the other, 
but bows and is silent in regard to both when revealed.” And 
once more in his exclamation against the divinity professor, as 
being an unintentional ally of Strauss ;— his argument is, “ Admit, 
first, no expressions, however clear, can set aside the judgment 
of the senses,” etc., etc.’ 

This is more than sufficient to shew that the faith of the 
Roman Catholic rests on the alleged plainness of the Revelation, 
on the conviction that these words, This is my body and this is 
my blood, are in themselves perfectly void of ambiguity, and 
must support his creed in all its integrity. It must be well 
understood, to the right apprehension of the argument, that it is 
the signification of these words—This is my body—in themselves, 
which is considered by the Roman Catholic of sufficient force to 
decide or preclude the question between us. We are not merely 
at liberty to take the sense of the words, independently of the 
existence of the belief which it is alleged that they inculcate, 
but it is our duty thus to consider it, because the grand argument 
against us is, that these words are so incontrovertibly plain, that 
there is no resisting the inference which the Roman Church has 
drawn from them. “This is my body” are the all-prevailing 
words which convert man, at times, in a most unparalleled and 
unprecedented manner into an irrational and senseless creature, 
while in the full possession of both reason and sense in all their 
soundness, vigour, and activity. But a question here forces 
itself upon us, ave these words so unequivocal and plain, that it 
is impossible but that they must carry everything which stands 
in their way before them? Can they not, by any possibility, 
mean anything else, by themselves, than that what Christ held in 
his hand was really his body? We should first say, that if the 
words could mean nothing but that, we should, for our part, 
believe immediately that they could not be a genuine revelation 
from heaven. We should believe there must be some error 
arising from transcription, or some other cause, for we do not 
believe that any words of revelation can contradict the naturally 
unbiassed judgment of sense, in matters belonging to its own 
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province. Is not, we ask most confidently, is not the judgment 
of the senses, in matters-of that kind, where there are no 
natural causes to prejudice their decision, is it not a voice or- 
dained by Omnipotence ? and is not revelation the same? Would 
not one contradicting the other be divine truth contradicting 
itself, and is this contradiction possible ? 

But we revert to the point which is, we hope, to decide the 
great question between us and the eminent Roman Catholic 
disputant. Is it quite impossible that these words, “ This is my 
body,” can bear a figurative interpretation? must they, of 
absolute necessity, be understood literally ? 

There might be very powerful arguments advanced of various 
kinds, for believing the negative of this interrogatory. It might, 
for one thing, be argued that our Saviour did, most certainly, 
speak figuratively as to the eucharist, on the occasion of his 
using the expression now under consideration. For example, 
in St. Luke’s account of the institution, it is written of Christ, 
“ Likewise also the cup after supper, saying, This cup is the 
New Testament in my blood which is shed for you.” We may 
challenge the most rigorous advocate of literal interpretation to 
prove that these words can be taken literally. It is evidently 
absurd to entertain the idea for a moment. If we go no farther 
than the first part of the sentence of Christ, it is enough, This 
cup is the New Testament. Is it possible, with reason, that 
these words can be understood literally? and if we add what 
follows, the literal interpreter is involved in deeper and deeper 
difficulties: ‘This cup is the New Testament in my blood.” 
And then, again, according to the Greek, it is very plain that 
the cup was said to be shed. This could not be literal, and 
indeed our learned opponent says, this cup means what was in 
the cup. He thus himself abandons the literal interpretation. 
Not that this explanation will much elucidate the matter, for 
literalness will then be out of the question, if we write, What is 
in this cup is the New Testament in my blood. To which it 
may be added, that this cup which is shed cannot be literally 
understood, even if we were to allow that this cup is what was 
in the cup; for at the time our Saviour spoke, his blood was not 
actually or literally shed. Here is abundant proof that our 
Saviour employed language in the benediction of the cup which 
cannot be reasonably received according to the letter, and the 
Roman Catholic must admit, and has, in part, admitted, that the 
impossibility exists. Other instances might be given. Indeed, 
the very words, “ This is my body which is given for you,” can- 
not be altogether understood in a literal sense, for a similar 
reason to that just mentioned, with regard to the blood. It 
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was not actually given when the words were first spoken, and we 
would ask, how do we know that our Saviour did not intend his 
words to be figuratively understood in blessing the bread? It 
would be only agreeable to other expressions he used at the time, 
more particularly to what he said of the cup, to believe that He 
did. He spoke figuratively in one case, and it may be pre- 
sumed He did so in the other. It is certainly a reason more for 
it than against it. 

But it is time to recollect that we are making a digression. 
We must examine the words, “This is my body,” by themselves. 
We by no means intend to surrender such auxiliary observa- 
tions, as we have ventured to make already, as to the impro- 
priety of taking the words, “This is my body,” in their literal 
acceptation; but simply for the sake of the confident argument 
which the learned Cardinal has advanced, we must address our- 
selves to the bare question, must the words be understood 
literally? We are bound to make this separate examination, in 
duty to the Roman Catholic as well as to ourselves, and, what 
is of infinitely higher consideration, to Christ Himself, when it 
is the pretended independent meaning of these words which is 
brought against us as the argument which is insurmountable ; 
and if we shall be able to see that the words may be taken 
figuratively, that they do not necessarily signify that it was His 
body which Christ held in His hand, it will be more likely that 
they are to be so taken, and they will certainly not oblige us to 
renounce the most incontrovertible principles of sound decision. 

Now, it has been constantly asserted and maintained, we 
believe, by learned and judicious Protestant controversialists, 
that “‘ This is my body” may be, and ought to be, understood 
figuratively in a similar way to which “ J am the door” ought to 
be understood. ‘This, as far as we know, has been appealed to 
continually by Protestants as an irrefutable argument for the 
soundness of their faith. We never saw it questioned with any 
apparent success till in the year 1827, by Father Maguire, in his 
disputation with Mr. Pope. He denies that “ This is my body” 
is analogous to “J am the door.” He insists upon its analogy to 
Iam this door ;—alleging very unanswerably that, if our Saviour 
had laid his hands on a particular door and said, J am this door, 
we should have known that he spoke literally ; and then insist- 
ing, as we trust it will be seen very illogically, that This is my 
body is parallel or analogous to J am this door, and must there- 
fore be understood literally. The sophism seems to have been 
new to Mr. Pope; and in the heat of debate he appears, accord- 
ing to the “authenticated report”? published in Dublin at the 
time, to have omitted all notice of it in his reply; but a slight 
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deliberate examination very easily exposes the fallacy, and leaves 
the analogy of I am the door to This is my body in its old esta- 
blished security. 

Our opponents seem to have bewildered themselves with the 
demonstrative “this.” They appear to us to think that its pre- 
sence in both the sentences, J am this door and This is my body, 
stamps them both with analogicalness. The fact is, it does no 
such thing. Analyzing these few words, and leaving the disputed 
doctrine out of the question, which we are required in strict pro- 
priety to do, when we are considering whether the words “ this 
is my body” must adbstractedly mean as the Roman Catholics 
understand them, and can mean nothing else,—analyzing the 
words on this principle, we observe that the subject “1” and 
the predicate “ this door,” of the proposition I am this door, are 
both definite terms. “1” represents definitely the speaker, and 
no other person ; and “ this door” represents the door laid hold 
of, and “no other door.’ Taking the words by themselves, 
abstractedly, they can signify nothing else: but not similarly 
with “ This is my body,” taken thus abstractedly. It is evident 
to us at least, that the subject here (this) is not a definite term, 
as the subject in the other sentence. This is my body (as far as 
the words themselves go,—and that is the point the Roman 
Catholic insists upon,) may signify simply that this which I hold 
in my hand is my body; or this thing which I hold, and which 
you see is bread, is my body. The “ this” may mean one or the 
other: the form of words may mean only “this is my body,” or 
“this bread is my body,’”—which latter meaning is certainly 
figurative. Confining our view to the bare abstract phrase, it 
may admit of either of these interpretations. The first sentence, 
“ T am this door,” is capable of only one interpretation. ‘This 
is my body” is susceptible of two imputable significations, of 
which only one can be true, and from which that true one is to 
be selected. So far then the two sentences are not analogous ; 
and we are not restricted to only one mode of interpretation of 
“This is my body,” by there being only one construction to be 
put on “I am this door.” The fact is, that “I am the door” 
after all is analogous to ‘‘This is my body,” and “I am this door” 
is not. As there is a choice of interpretations in the words “ This 
is my body,” we prefer that which is alone agreeable to reason, 
experience, and the rest of Scripture, and declare that “ This is 
my body” signifies this bread is my body, or is figuratively its 
representative. 

But we must not lay the flattering unction to our souls 
that, unanswerable as we believe this argumeut to be, we are to 
maintain it without the slightest opposition; for the Cardinal 
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affirmed in his fifth lecture that todro has no definite meaning 
whatever till we come to cdua. He asserts that the ¢his, in 
“ This is my body,” is the body; and he implies that it can be 
nothing else. In speaking of both the sentences “this is my 
body” and “this is my blood” his words are:—“ The this is 
nothing but the body and the blood. It represents nothing,—it 
means nothing, till identified at the close of the sentence with 
the substances named.’ These words reduced to a grammatical 
construction, and taken in their natural and obvious sense, are 
simply an assertion of the doctrine of transubstantiation without 
one atom of evidence. An assertion of that kind is, of course, 
perfectly worthless as argument. Invention can easily produce 
an equivalent. What is believed to be the body of Christ has 
all the accidents of bread, but it is His body notwithstanding. 
They are, in short, neither of them any argument at all. 

For the negative assertion of the Cardinal concerning rodro 
to be sufficient for his purpose, he ought to have proceeded 
further, and made at least the surprising averment that it is 
perfectly impossible that todro could have any meaning truly 
assigned to it, but an identification with the predicate capa. 
He needed besides to have proved at least that it is contrary to 
the universal usage of Todo, in a similar collocation of words, to 
have a different meaning from that which he has ascribed to it ; 
and that there is no colourable pretext for its ever bearing any 
other interpretation. We need not to think what reply could 
have been made if such impossibilities had been established. We 
have certainly, it must be professed, learnt our grammar very 
differently. And not only do we make a counter-assertion, by 
declaring it agreeable to one legitimate and not very uncommon 
use of TodTo in a sentence of like construction, to be understood 
in our manner—to have a proper and true meaning, which pre- 
sents itself to the mind with the word, and without a thought of 
the predicate at the opposite end of the sentence at all ;—but 
our assertion shall, also, unlike that of the Cardinal, be substan- 
tiated by proof, and we will derive our examples from the Word 
of God. We refer, then, his Eminence and our readers to Phi- 
lippians i. 22, todTO pou Kaptrds Epyou; to 1 Peter ii. 20, rodro 
xapis mapa Oecd; and to Exod. viii. 19, dd«turos Oeod ote TodTO. 

Leaving these and such like examples to their examination 
and digestion, we come at last, we hope, to the undisturbed con- 
clusion that there is no impediment to believing that if we 
imagine, what was really the fact, that our Saviour took the 
sacramental elements into His hands and blessed them, before 
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the eyes of the apostles, the words “ This is my body,” in the 
Greek, taken by themselves, without reference to any doctrine, 
are ambiguous,—are capable of one of two constructions, admit, 
that is, of a choice of interpretation, either that this thing which 
I hold in my hand is my body,—or this thing, of which you see 
the nature, is my body. Supposing, we mean for a moment, 
that there could be no dispute about what it really was which 
Christ held—supposing that he knew that the apostles could 
not be mistaken ;—but might, and ought, and would be ruled 
by their senses, the words he used were, in themselves, abstractedly 
considered from any doctrine, quite consistent with such a suppo- 
sition. If Christ had meant the apostles to understand it was 
bread which was in His hand, He might have used the very 
words He did use. They might be in themselves expressive of 
the intention. Certainly, on the contrary, if our Saviour had 
intended the apostles to understand that His body was passing 
through His hands, He might have employed the same language ; 
but at the same time, if He had meant what we believe He did, 
He might have spoken the identical words. It would have been 
only agreeable to known phraseology in the original tongue. The 
language of our Saviour, abstractedly considered as it ought to 
be in this case, is capable of signifying that the contents of His 
hand was really bread. Nothing is more easy than to understand 
His words in that sense. Where then is the necessity from these 
words abstractedly considered, (which is the Romanist’s argu- 
ment in this place,) where is the necessity of running counter to 
all the most established principles of our understanding, and to 
the divine laws of perception? It was in fact, as we have seen, 
consistent with another part of our Saviour’s discourse, at His 
Last Supper, to speak figuratively with respect to the bread. In 
part of the form of blessing the bread, He does indeed speak 
not literally, and the very words in dispute admit of the choice 
which we have described. Where then, we ask again, the neces- 
sity of imagining a miracle, and a mystery concealing a miracle ; 
and of vainly attempting to take refuge in the doctrine of the 
Trinity and the incarnation, in support of the allegation ; and of 
contradicting the senses in a case of such a kind as they are 
invariably appointed and able to decide? Where the necessity 
of believing transubstantiation, and of involving a direct contra- 
diction between two equally divinely appointed criterions of truth? 
The necessity from these words, ‘This is my body,” could arise 
only in case the words could not by any possibility be understood 
independently, in more ways than one,—and that one against us: 
but it is quite certain, that they are not, grammatically speaking, 
thus restricted to one inevitable import, and that they need not 
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be taken in any sense conflicting with the realities of nature. 
The overpowering necessity, therefore, is all imagination. Thus 
there is no compulsion to surrender the judgment of our senses, 
where there are no natural impediments to their legitimate action ; 
and as there is in these words, on which the argument of the 
Romish Church reposes, not a necessity, as they contend there is, 
to lay the senses prostrate, in opposition to every other instance 
of God’s dealings with His creatures, of a similar nature, and in 
opposition to a law which we cannot conceive to be ever broken, 
since it involves a contradiction to truth itself, it is quite certain 
that the apostles, as “simple-minded men,”’ would agree with our 
view of the whole circumstance of the sacramental benediction, 
—that there was no motive for thinking of a miracle in the least 
degree whatever. The apostles might well, as “simple-minded” 
men, imagine that our Saviour meant what they saw in His hand 
to be significant of His body;—and learning and reasoning, after 
all, come to the plain common-sense settlement of the case at last, 
as indeed it was to be expected that they would. The apostles 
formed, we believe, almost or quite an intuitive decision. They 
little thought of the labour and ingenuity to which the words of 
Christ would give rise in future ages; but it would have been 
wonderful—appalling indeed, if even the most laboured exercises 
in Biblical literature were not to arrive, in a matter of sense, at 
the same conclusion as our own natural faculties: it would have 
been most incredible, in short, if the most subtle inquiries had 
obliged us to decide any otherwise than like the reasonable 
beings which God considers us to be in all His addresses to our 
understandings, and in perfect consistency with His dispensa- 
tions and His works. 
E. C. K. 
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BISHOP WARBURTON’S UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


Warburton is a writer who, whatever influence, good or evil, 
he exerted on the English literature of his day, has at least 
inseparably attached his name to it. We can scarcely glance at 
the life of any author of that period without finding Warburton 
more or less connected with it. To the life, as well as to the 
works, of the greatest poet of his time, he contrived to affix 
himself so closely that there is no possibility of detaching him 
from them. We find him in connection with Bolingbroke and 
Middleton, with Jortin and Hume, with Wesley and Whitfield, 
with Cibber and Quin, with Mallet and Sterne. We look into 
the biography of Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, and we find him 
there ; we look into the correspondence of the author of Pamela, 
and we find him there. We think of commenting on Shak- 
speare, and we cannot write our comments without paying some 
attention to those of Warburton. 

It is to the force of mind shewn in what he wrote, and not 
to the real value of the writings themselves, that he owes the 
notice which he has received. The Alliance and the Julian are 
his two best pieces, considered as literary compositions; but the 
Divine Legation of course displays more intellectual power. 
Hurd, speaking of this work to Warburton, said very justly, 
“There was something in your mind, still more than in the 
matter of your book, which struck me.” He could look, as 
Pope said, on all sides of a question, and if judgment or honesty 
did not always dictate his treatment of it, he never failed to 
handle it with vigour. Whatever was the worth of what he 
produced, it manifested mental power in the producer. 

A number of his letters, as the public are aware, have been 
recently brought to light, and lodged in the British Museum. 
We have looked through the collection. We find many of 
them trifling and unimportant, relating to small matters of 
business or trivial occurrences; but in others we notice passages 
of strong Warburtonian remark, much of it sarcastic. Some 
of these we have extracted, and offer them to our readers, trust- 
ing that they may find in them something to repay perusal. The 
letters to the Hon. Charles Yorke, Lord Chancellor Hardwicke’s 
son, are the most attractive, as there was no one, except Hurd, 
to whom Warburton wrote with so much freedom; and it is 
from these, accordingly, that our extracts will chiefly be taken. 

In 1753, after receiving from Lord Hardwicke a prebendal 
stall at Gloucester, which had been previously occupied by Cud- 
worth, he writes,— 


* Dear and honoured Sir,—I received your kind remem- 
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brance from Caryl. He told me what you said of my relation 
to Cudworth, which I did not know. So much I did know, 
that this stall had been occupied by Bishop Bull. If these two 
men preceded me, one of whom was so eminent for profane 
knowledge, and the other for sacred, I accept the omen (many 
an ancient sage would have been glad of one so promising) for 
the success of my studies, which, you know, all tend to promote 
both, by the mutual light I make them lend to one another.” 

When he took possession of his stall, he found that there 
had recently been a violent contest between the Dean and the 
Bishop about ecclesiastical rights; on which he observes,— 

*“ As to the ground of this civil rage, the Dean’s exercise of 
power, I suppose one may say of it, as of Sir Roger’s head on 
the sign-post, much may be urged on both sides; the features 
were enlarged, and a little ferocious; there was something of 
the Saracen mixed with the mild Christian Dean. But he 
pleaded, what sanctifies all rogueries in the Church, conscience. 
In truth power ecclesiastical is a devilish bewitching thing, of 
which this good Dean has just given me a very lively example. 
Could you believe that this conscientious man, who grows every 
day fonder and fonder of Church authority, is quite satiated 
with civil power? He came to me the other day, and with 
earnestness begged of me that when I went to town, I would 
present his duty to my Lord Chancellor, requesting it as the 
greatest favour, that his lordship would be pleased to strike him 
out of the commission of the peace, for that his age and in- 
firmities are so great as utterly to incapacitate him for the due 
discharge of his office. You will ask why the same cause does 
not dispose him to devolve his church power on Dr. Atwell and 
Mr. Wolley, who were so well disposed to ease him of it. All 
I can say to this difficulty is, that I believe age and infirmities, 
which disable men for the discharge of civil power, make them 
but the fitter for the exercise of the ecclesiastical ; for which, 
perhaps, many physical as well as moral reasons might be given. 
As thus, civil power, regarding the body and goods, requires 
health and reason to administer them; but power ecclesiastical 
is conversant only with spiritual things; and that spiritual thing, 
the mind, like all other good things which are covered with a 
case or husk, is supposed to be then in perfection when the 
covering is quite decayed, and, as the poet says, lets in new light 
from the chinks made by time. Again, the passions of hu- 
manity are seen strongly to influence the proceedings in human 
judicatories, but the ecclesiastical admit of none of this weak- 
ness, as is evident from the proceedings of the most perfect of 
all, the Inquisition. Now extreme old age is observed to harden 
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the mind, and make it insensible to the foolish extremes of 
human pity. 

“T do all I can to mollify that stiffness which the past heats 
have left behind them; and I come in the nick, like Rabelais’ 
famed arbitrator, who never offered his arbitration till the two 
parties had bled pretty freely. Besides, that demon of conten- 
tion, which the evil spirit sent into I don’t know how many 
cathedrals at a time, to inflame the canons against their deans, 
seems to have returned into the bottomless pit, and left both 
deans and canons to their usual repose.” 

The following postscript to a letter written the same year 
may be worth transcription :— 

“You may value yourselves as much as you please about 
your precision of evidence in your courts of justice. Commend 
me to the little Island of Montserrat (as I find the case quoted 
in Barbot’s trial) for carrying the point of positive evidence to 
perfection: ‘Captain Watts was indicted for killing Ould ina 
duel. The witness swore she saw Watts draw the sword out of 
Ould’s body; but as she could not swear she saw him thrust it 
in, the jury acquitted the prisoner at the bar.’ How nice, how 
delicate, how distinguishing is justice, when she is left to herself, 
and permitted to thrust her bandage aside |” 

In January, 1754, he reads Birch’s Memoirs of the Reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, published shortly before, and says,— 

“We have been often told that Elizabeth’s parsimony went 
to an extreme; but I think we never had so curious a picture 
of it as in these Memoirs, where we find that to spare her 
gratuities even to her bedchamber women, she ordered the 
bishops, on their promotion, to give large sums unto them, and 
suffered herself to be solicited by them to influence even the 
Chancellor’s decrees, as appears by the memorial of Dr. Fletcher 
on behalf of his brother’s family, and the story of the Lord 
Keeper Puckering and one of the ladies of the bedchamber in 
the cause of Booth, who seems to have been a notorious offender. 

“These papers fully confirm what you long ago conjectured 
to me of the motives for the two Cecils traversing Bacon’s 
pursuits at Court. And the resentment of the two Bacons for 
these ill turns, as they express it in these papers, throw new 
light upon Bacon’s Essay on Deformity. What made me think 
of that was the reading of Mr. Hay’s extreme pretty Essay on 
Deformity. Bacon, employing a Scripture expression (not 
quoting a Scripture affirmation), says, as he is quoted by Mr. 
Hay, p. 41, that ‘deformed persons are for the most part void 
of natural affection.’ Don’t you think he had his eye on Sir R. 
Cecil, and his unkindness to this part of his family ?” 
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Warburton, it will be recollected, on visiting Oxford with 
Pope, was asked by Dr. Leigh, the Vice-Chancellor, if he would 
like to receive a doctor’s degree in divinity ; and an offer was at 
the same time made to Pope of a degree in civil law. Both 
expressed assent; but Warburton’s degree, through the influence 
of a party unfavourable to him, was refused; and Pope, in con- 
sequence, would not accept his. Both afterwards made light of 
the matter; and Warburton, in the following passage, affects to 
set a Lambeth degree, to which he was obliged to have recourse, 
above a degree from a University :— 

“You must know that, taking it into my head that a degree 
from the Archbishop was more honourable than one in course at 
a University, and would be a kind of sanction to my theological 
principles against bigots, etc., I wrote his Grace a letter on that 
head ; and my choosing to break the matter without the inter- 
vention of any other person, was, I told him, out of the respect 
and reverence I owed him; as he was the only proper judge of 
the propriety of it, and so was quite free to determine what was 
fitting. I received the most obliging answer from his Grace, 
expressing the pleasure I gave him in affording him the oppor- 
tunity of shewing his regard for me, ete. I know you will be 
so good, when you next see him, to assure him of the extreme 
grateful sense I have of all his goodness to me, as you know me 
best, and become a kind of sponsor for me in bringing me into 
his knowledge and good opinion.” 

In another passage he has another sarcasm at a doctorate 
from Oxford, “that Athens of loyalty and learning,” as he 
calls it :— 

“Tt is hard to say if Church or State be at present more 
benefited by it. For I think the fashionable divinity of Hut- 
chinson is well-matched with the fashionable politics of Filmar. 
But it is certain Whigs and rational divines are at present the 
horror of that University. One thing of late among them was 
not so well; ... their metamorphosing so many simple rustics 
into civil doctors. The unnecessary procreation of lawyers bodes 
but ill to a commonwealth. But the best of it is, that an Oxford 
doctor, like a trainband drum, forebodes no mischief or blood- 
shed.” 

In the same letter he says, in allusion to his contemplated 
View of Lord Bolingbroke’s Philosophy :— 

“JT amuse myself with a thing, which, was you here, you 
would be plagued with, because I never like my things so well as 
while you are reading of them. I have a better reason for your 
reading them, but, to tell you the truth, this flatters me most. 
The thing will be without my name, and a secret. I wish it 
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may in no way displease one I have so much reason to value as 
our friend ; nay, I would not even have it displease any of his 
friends on his account. You will ask me then why I venture 
upon it. I will tell you sincerely. I think it my duty; for I 
am a Christian. I think I was designed to be the declared 
enemy of infidelity; for I am a little fanatical. If it was not 
for this, the iniquity of the parsons, with regard to me, would 
have deterred me. For though this thing be an apology, as it 
were, for the whole order, yet I am not certain whether it will 
not renew their clamours against me for the scurrility of my pen.” 

The scurrility was so gross that Murray, Lord Mansfield, 
wrote Warburton an anonymous remonstrance upon it. As to 
the clergy, Warburton is constantly complaining that they were 
either too dull to understand him, or wilfully misunderstood him 
in order to abuse him. Impenetrability to his argument he 
charges upon Sir John Hill, the botanical Knight of the Polar 
Star, who thought proper to assail Lord Bolingbroke :— 

‘Hill has wrote something against Lord Bolingbroke, and in 
the 481st page he charges me with holding that Moses did not 
believe the immortality of the soul. The man had no ill-will in 
this stupendous blunder. It was mere ignorance. Bolingbroke 
understood the matter better. He saw that all the force of my 
inference for an extraordinary providence, from the omission, 
depended on the truth that Moses did believe the immortality of 
the soul; and therefore amongst various arguments he brings to 
evade my conclusion, he urges this as one, that Moses did not 
believe the immortality. I mention only this to shew you what 
readers and answerers of the Divine Legation I have had. You 
will be surprised when I tell you that Brown, who referred me 
to this place in Hill, did not apprehend the blunder, for he speaks 
of him as only differing from me on the question of the Divine 
Legation. In short, I never met with any body who understood 
the book but yourself and Towne. 

“ A little before Barrow went on his travels he published his 
geometrical lectures. Ten years afterwards, on his return, he 
inquired who had read or understood his book; and the number 
was reduced to two, though the two greatest mathematicians in 
Europe. On which he thought it time to turn himself to other 
matters. Something of this I am ready to do, if not to say, in 
my own case.’ 

In the beginning of 1756 Prior Park is visited by Potter, the 
son of the Archbishop, whom scandal declared to have been too 
intimate with Mrs. Warburton, and by Pitt, afterwards Earl of 
Chatham, who had then been obliged to resign the Secretaryship 
of State to Henry Fox, afterwards Lord Holland: 
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“Potter is here; so this brought Mr. Pitt to dinner on 
Wednesday aud yesterday ; which was oftener by twice than I 
wished. For a man who has used my friend with the indignity 
he did the Attorney a year ago, I profess the utmost contempt 
of, and so consequently cannot wish to meet. I should have had 
just the same sentiments of him, had you, instead of the Attorney, 
been the object of his ill-usage. For my friend in such cases is 
more than myself. One has not a right to forgive so easily as 
in one’s own case. And of a colder friendship I am ready to 
say with Hotspur in the play, 


‘Then out upon this half-fac’d fellowship.’ 


I think just the same, and for the like reason, of the new Secre- 
tary [of State, Fox], for an ounce of friendship weighs more 
with me than a whole cart-load of politics. 

“Pitt appears very gay, very disengaged; yet, through all 
this, I think I can see the marks of a restless disappointed 
ambition. I am much deceived in him, if he had even the least 
notion of friendship, but as the foundation of a political connec- 
tion. As his friend Littleton’s [Lyttelton’s] friendships, I 
believe, generally rose out of vanity, it would be hard to say 
which was most likely to be lasting, for flattery is as insatiable 
as ambition. 

“To tell you the truth, I am apt to be a free speaker, but I 
had not a good opinion enough of these people to be so. My 
politics make part of my morals.” 

About the same time we find that Yorke, like most of the 
public, had passed an unfavourable judgment on Hurd’s Seventh 
Dissertation on the Delicacy of Friendship, and did not approve 
of Warburton’s fierce attacks on his opponents: 

“You remember,” says Warburton, “ what passed between 
us concerning the Seventh Dissertation, and how amicably each 
of us enjoyed our own different sentiments on that matter. But 
I took no more pleasure than you will do, to learn (and I learned 
it by accident, not from the author of the Dissertation, who does 
not so much as suspect that it is come to my knowledge) that 
your sentiments are as well known at Cambridge as tome. I 
ascribe this to the indiscretion of a common acquaintance [Dr. 
Brown, the author of the Estimate], whom it is very like you 
might (as it was natural you should) have told your mind to on 
this occasion. This person, to excuse what he himself had said, 
and very strangely, I suspect used your authority, and abused 
your confidence, to justify his own conduct, which had not one 
feature of that perfect candour which accompanied all you said 
and thought of this matter. 
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** All this would not have been worth a single thought, had 
it not reminded me of my misfortune (a misfortune I do not 
think a light one), that, whether I defended myself against the 
most villanous abuses of my enemies, or was defended by a 
friend from the low scoundrel envy of one [Dr. Jortin] who had 
profaned that name, the vindication was never greatly to your 
satisfaction. I think, had it been your fortune to be used in 
this manner, either by open enemies, or, what is infinitely worse, 
by a false friend, I should have but little conception how the 
villany would be reproved or repelled too severely. But do I 
therefore complain on account of this misfortune? Far from it. 
I think our difference of judgment on this point a mere matter 
of taste, arising from the difference of constitution, and as little 
to be disputed about as that. All I complain of is this supposed 
indiscretion of our acquaintance; who, before he had an oppor- 
tunity of knowing your sentiments (if, indeed, he ever did know 
them, and I not mistaken in my suspicion), wrote very unfriendly 
to one in Cambridge, who replied to him in these words :—‘ We 
have seen the pamphlet you speak of. I dare say what you 
mention will be the general opinion. For our age, so happily 
refined out of all passion, is arrived at that pitch of delicacy, that 
it can bear neither panegyric nor satire; and this pamphlet, being 
a compound of both, is likely, for a double reason, to be very 
offensive.’ The author of the Dissertation likewise answered 
him on this occasion, but in a very different strain :—‘ Since,’ 
says he, ‘you have been so free to declare your disapprobation 
of that piece, I will tell you a secret which I have told to no 
other, and which your commendations should never have drawn 
from me, which is, that I writ it myself; that I write it in mere 
indignation at the paltriest and dirtiest fellow living [Jortin], 
not only without any knowledge or allowance of Dr. W., but 
with a fixed resolution that he should never know it. In this 
last, indeed, I have not succeeded, for he fixed it upon me with 
so little doubt, that it would have been a childish affectation in 
me to deny it.’ 

“T know you will be charmed with such sentiments, however 
little satisfied you may be with the works they produce. One 
thing I am confident of, that in this whole matter your senti- 
ments were wholly guided by what you conceive to be my true 
interest.” 

In the next letter he says :— 

“T was angry at Brown, and it was him I suspected of the 
indiscretion ; and, therefore, I had a mind you should know it. 

“You know how I love you; and, therefore, I am always 
[so] impatient if I cannot bring you to think as I, that I bring 
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myself to think as you. And what is it but your goodness and 
sweetness of manners, as well as great parts, that make me desire 
this? As to others, I am as indifferent as if I was no author; 
as indifferent as a man can possibly be who sincerely thinks he 
finds truth in religion, and loves what he finds.” 

In a letter written August 6, 1756, we meet with a passage 
shewing how Admiral Byng was calumniated :— 

“ Byng is burnt in effigy in almost every town of Great 
Britain, and yet I meet with nobody who believes that he will 
be brought to the justice he deserves. I have been told from 
good hands that it is a notorious truth that he sought or accepted 
the command with no other view than to engross the plunder of 
the French trade; and, indeed, I think this is a key to every 
step he took. I find how the public begins to open its eyes con- 
cerning Lord Bath’s Bill, and that the extravagant and mad 
encouragement given to seamen has now rooted out all the 
bravery of the British flag, and planted only avarice and pol- 
troonery in its stead. But if it were not a folly (almost equal 
to the knavery of factions) to suppose that they would be atten- 
tive either to common sense or common justice, while they were 
driving on the ends of their party, one would wonder they should 
not see that their beneficence might have been so directed, with- 
out being much abated, as really to encourage the bravery of 
the fleet, by giving half the capture of merchantmen, and the 
whole capture of men-of-war. God mend our posterity. The 
present generation seem resolved not to co-operate with him, 
and he will never do the work alone.” 

From a letter of Oct. 2, 1756, we learn that Yorke solicited 
from his father the Deanery of Lincoln for Warburton, but that 
the solicitation was fruitless. 

In Dec., 1757, we find Hurd, at Prior Park, reading over 
with Warburton his Dialogue on the Constitution, “intended to 
confute that principle of Hume, that the Stuarts aimed at nothing 
but preserving the prerogative as they found it.” “He has 
made,” adds Warburton, “a marvellous use of a few hints I 
gave him.” When he was preferred to the Deanery of Bristol, 
in 1758, he says that he considers himself obliged for it, not to 
Mr. Pitt or the Duke of Newcastle, but to Mr. Allen. ‘ Had 
it been any personal consideration in the Duke of Newcastle, I 
suppose it would have been the Bishoprick rather than the 
Deanery ; for, if I am accustomed to rate myself at anything, it 
is merely by comparison with the market standard, and not for 
any intrinsic value.” Of Brown’s “ Vindication” of his Eséi- 
mate he says, ‘‘I told him I expected he should tell the world 
that no friend had any hand or concern directly or indirectly in 
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this foolish matter; and he has done so. You will laugh at the 
pompous Galimatias, in which he acquaints the world with the 
origin of his Estimate. He talks as being profound in a subject 
of which he knows nothing ; and I objected this to him, as I 
did to the general plan of his Apology; that the offence taken 
by the public was chiefly to the manner, and his ‘ Vindication’ 
is of the matter.” 

‘Giving an account of his entrance on the Deanery of Bristol, 
he thus speaks of the Chapter :— 

“T found a very small cathedral, but it contrives to make as 
violent a noise as the largest. But with regard to the offices 
thereunto belonging, it bears much more the face of an hospital. 
I found myself attended (nor do I exaggerate, which you will 
be ready to suspect) by the deaf, the blind, and the lame, and 
with every kind of invalid but the dumb. Had I been an 
apostle, what noble subjects had I here to work upon! I might 
have rendered this little blind deanery illustrious for its miracles, 
but being only in the number of those miserable sinners, doomed 
to pray for daily pardon and daily bread, I had only room for 
that other apostolic gift of charity, in its fullest extent, both to 
the living and the dead, for I can but just forgive the late Dean 
for his follies and absurdities.” 

Speaking of Hurd, in 1759, he says :— 

“Your judgment of the Dialogues will make Dr. Hurd very 
happy. What you say of the first is so true, and was so little 
understood by a grave London divine, that you will smile when 
I tell you, that after having bought the book, he returned it to 
the bookseller in a great passion against the author, as a pro- 
fessed advocate for insincerity.” 

In December, 1759, he declares he will not resign his 
preachership at Lincoln’s Inn till there is a certainty for the 
election of Hurd in his place. About a year afterwards we find 
rising in his mind the idea of the remarkable charge which he 
delivered to the clergy of Gloucester in 1761, when he had 
become their bishop. He thinks of writing Directions for the 
Study of Theology, ‘from the first elements of thinking to the 
last sublimities of the chair;” observing that as he had seen 
“an indisposition in the clergy to receive a few plain truths 
because they were new, and perhaps because they were his,” he 
“would try to put them in a way to find them ont for them- 
selves,” hoping, he adds, “to produce something not unuseful 
to the younger part of my clergy, to whom on this subject you 
may be sure I direct myself.” 

In the same letter he relates what he calls his “last exploit” 
at Durham :— 
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“The Dean and Chapter had appealed against each other to 
the Bishop, and he had appointed his day of visitation to hear their 
mutual complaints, who were at the utmost distance with each 
other. The Bishop has such near connections with the Chapter 
that their honour and his are the same; and I found him morti- 
fied that they were likely to become a spectacle to the gentry of 
the country, who appeared to enjoy the quarrel. At the same 
time he believed it impossible, from the claims as well as temper 
of the two parties, to make it up. However, I undertook it, and 
(though the only particular by both sides confessedly injured) 
they agreed to refer all things to me as a common mediator, 
which, with much labour and some difficulty, after sacrificing 
my own resentments to peace, I at length brought to pass, before 
I left the place, and on terms most to the honour of a mediator. 
They agreed, with the Bishop’s consent, mutually to withdraw 
their reciprocal appeals, the Dean promising on his honour never 
more to intrench on their rights, and they, on theirs, to hold 
sacred his privileges and prerogatives. The conclusion was, that 
I received their common thanks, and left them in peace and 
cordial harmony. 

“Could I ever have obtained such an interest (and I have 
done much more to deserve it) in the benchers of Lincoln’s Inn, 
they would never, in mere politeness and good manners, have 
suffered a forward coxcomb [Dr. Ashton] to engage their votes 
at a next vacancy, when they had never received from me the 
least hint that I was disposed to leave them.” Dr. Ashton, 
having met the Attorney-General at Prior Park, had “ surprised 
him into a promise.” Warburton was indignant that the 
Attorney-General, who had professed a regard for him, had 
allowed himself to be so entrapped, having “thus, for the sake 
of a stranger, transgressed the most established rules of polite- 
ness and decorum i in the commerce of life.” But, he says, “a 
more exquisite revenge I could not take against men failing in 
common civility towards me than by giving them Dr. Ashton 
for Mr. Hurd. And if the keeper will but give our friend 
{Hurd} a prebend, which Mr. Allen says is promised (and as 
little wonders how it came not to be performed last vacancy), it 
will better fit the laziness of his temper than a pulpit, though, 
in my conscience, I believe the University of Cambridge not to 
be out in their judgment, when they esteem Mr. Hurd one of 
the best preachers in England.” 

In November, 1761, he gives us his notions of Convocation:— 

“While I am thus anxious for works of charity [in support 
of the Gloucester Infirmary], my wiser brethren of the Convo- 
cation are displaying their faith, and, what is more, insinuating 
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their ambitious hopes to the throne. They promise the king, 
if he will let them sit again to fight and squabble, they will do 
it, as Convocation has never done before, like gentlemen and 
scholars. Had I been of the party, I should have excepted to 
this clause; and the silence in the king’s answer I think would 
fully have justified me. But I should not have stayed for the 
support of my opinion; I should have been apt to say that I had 
two substantial objections to the clause :— 

‘1st. Because the licence of the times, which the sitting of 
Convocation is supposed to redress, may be effectually repressed 
by the civil law now in force. 2nd. Were the Convocation 
allowed to sit, it would be unable, with all its canons mounted, 
to remedy the evils complained of. 

“The insolence of the Papists is righty belaboured, but why 
does the madness of the Methodists escape scot-free? Is super- 
stition more fatal, either to religion or government, than fana- 
ticism ? The attacks of Popery, indeed, like those of the scorpion, 
are silent and insidious; those of Popery, like the rattle-snake, 
give notice of its approach. But this makes no difference 
amongst those who are ignorant of the nature of those deadly 
pests of society. 

“The wisdom of councils, synods, and convocations, has 
always been held, in orthodox belief, to be the wisdom that comes 
from above; but St. Paul tells us that among the characters of 
this species of wisdom, this stands eminent, that it is without par- 
tiality and without hypocrisy. But why should I be serious in 
an age so given to banter? All the use to be made of it is to 
afford you and me a little speculation after dinner in your 
library. Or, whether we laugh at or lament what we cannot 
mend, it comes to the same thing, while we equally submit in 
either case to the superior, though not to the supernatural, 
wisdom of our governors.’ 

In the next ‘letter, written in the same year, he has. a few 
more reflections on Convocation :— 

“There are many truths of speculation which, in certain 
seasons, become evils in practice. Synods are of this kind. 
You know I contended for the right in the ‘ Alliance,’ but 
should have given my vote for its lying dormant till all the evil 
constellations that shed their influence on church matters were 
past and gone. But they who pretend to believe that they were 
the men, and not the stars, which were in fault, will satisfy 
themselves with a more familiar instance. When you have 
gagged a foul mouth (especially when it is of the feminine 
gender, as I think Convocation is), if you remove the obstruction 
before the rage and resentments of the owner have subsided, you 
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make a bad matter ten times worse. There is now no remedy ; 
you must keep it in till she has lost the use of speech. 

“T am printing a little discourse On the Office and Operations 
of the Holy Spirit,—not in Convocation. You will ask, Quis 
leget hec? Vel duo vel nemo. I answer, Turpe et miserabile ! 
I plough indeed an ungrateful soil, where the best seed will not 
give its increase till an age or two hence.” 

The preceding passage contains an intimation of “ the Doc- 
trine of Grace ;” in the following he touches on it again: 

“T am calm enough to have my scruples whether what I am 
doing, the opposing of another species of madness, fanaticism, 
be not hurtful; for civil and religious madness may for aught I 
know be like two counter-poisons, which, when put together and 
suffered to work, are said to destroy one another’s effects. 

“My detection, for so I might call it, of this species of 
fanaticism is yet in the press; so much has it grown upon me, 
that I am ready to subscribe to the advice of a late celebrated 
buffoon, ‘ Let none sit down and say, I will write a duodecimo,’” 

In another passage we have a reflection on the character of 
Bacon :— 

“(One Sir David Dalrymple lately sent me a small collection 
of letters which he has inscribed to your brother, Lord Royston. 
It is extremely curious; but a passage in one of Bacon’s to 
King James puts the former to me in a more odious light than 
all his other meannesses and vices put together. It is at page 
51: It is good to teach a parliament to work upon an edict or 
proclamation precedent, i.e., to make the parliament ministerial, 
as Richelieu soon after did the parliament of Paris. Such an 
anecdote as this is worth a volume of chronicle. Machiavel 
never gave so wicked nor half so able advice. Had James had 
a faculty to comprehend the fecundity of this principle (to speak 
in the physical language of this great man), he would have bid 
fair for his despotic rule. But he was for having his edicts pass 
at once for Acts of Parliament ; and they were so well supported 
by the star chamber, that the Parliament would have thought it 
a good compromise to be permitted to confirm them, and had 
been easily taught, had James been as good a schoolmaster in 
politics to his Parliament, as he was in Latin to his minister 
Somerset, fo work upon an edict or proclamation. And then 
adieu to liberty. Such was the Attorney-General of those 
days.” 

or letter written April 4, 1768, soon after the death of Sterne, 
affords us some not unjust remarks on Sterne’s character :— 

“Poor Sterne, whom the papers tell us is just dead, was the 
idol of the higher mob, who have left the care of the public to 
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Wilkes and the lower, and rather choose never to go out of 
themselves than dishonestly to take a circuit back by the high 
road of the public. He found a strong disposition in the many 
to laugh away life; and, as every one makes himself, he chose 
the office of common jester to the many. But, what is hard, he 
never will obtain the frivolous end he aimed at, the reputation of 
a wit, though at the expense of his character as a man, a scholar, 
and a clergyman. But I suppose he thought with Wilkes (for 
mischief and folly are closely allied), who, in these late tumults 
when he was upbraided with sedition and blasphemy, in one of 
his advertisements told the public that the essential part of his 
character was a lover of liberty ; so poor Sterne’s essential part, 
he would tell you, was to provoke a laugh. He chose Swift for 
his model. But Swift was either luckier or wiser, who so 
managed his wit that he will never pass with posterity for a 
buffoon, while Sterne gave such a loose to his buffoonery that he 
will never pass for a wit.” 

In 1765, when he was revising his works, he speaks thus of 
writing for posterity :— 

“It was sympathy which first drew me to you. For kind 
nature, foreseeing what I had to suffer from ignorance and 
malignity in the pursuit of truth, early provided me with a 
delightful refuge in’ your knowledge and candour, which was not 
only to recommend, but to convey, me to posterity. For I don’t 
know how it happens, but those who are suspected of looking 
that way are always treated by their contemporaries as the 
Samaritans treated Jesus, because his face was as though he 
would go to Jerusalem.” 

In another passage he speaks thus of prospects in regard to 
posterity :— 

“T have put the last hand to the first volume of the Divine 
Legation, and am going to launch it out for posterity ; a despe- 
rate voyage, like that of the ancients to the Fortunate Islands, 
for which many set out, but we hear of nobody that arrived.” 

Of anecdotes he remarks :— 

“Tt is true what you say, that anecdote has been Greek for 
falsehood ever since the time of Procopius. But we now speak 
plain English, and can lie without a figure.” 

In September, 1762, he is just about to publish the Doctrine 
of Grace :— 

“T am afraid you will expect more than you will find in my 
discourse on the subject of fanaticism. I treat it less philoso- 
phically and speculatively than practically and popularly. I 
thought it of more use to give the picture of fanaticism in a 
living example, Mr. J. Wesley, whose account of his apostleship 
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I have taken from his own journals. I have examined his pre- 
tensions to wisdom from above by every mark Scripture has given 
of it, and compared each of these at large with Mr. J. Wesley’s 
own account of himself, in every circumstance he has delivered 
to us of his opinions and practices. I have selected him from 
the rest, because in parts and learning he is far superior to the 
rest, and formed of the best stuff that nature ever put into a 
fanatic, to make a successful head or leader of a sect. But, 
as Milton says (as great a fanatic as Wesley, but that the fire of 
it luckily ran all into poetry), he is fallen on evil days, very un- 
propitious to the fortune of religious fancies.” 

In 1768 he speaks of a French life of Petrarch, which, 
having heard that it was praised by Mason and Gray, he had 
procured and read on their authority, and says that he had found 
it very amusing, the anecdotes in particular, especially those 
relating to Petrarch himself. ‘ Here you will find,” he observes, 
“that good Catholics, Petrarch and his numerous correspondents, 
as frequently call the court of Rome Babylon, as any Protestant 
reformer has done since, and rather with more evidence, since 
they had all those shocking enormities before their eyes which 
the following ages had only heard of.” 

In the same year he describes himself as making slow pro- 
gress with the correction of the last volume of the Divine 
Legation, and determined to stay at home that his tardy advance 
may not be interrupted. ‘For an old author, like an old 
general, naturally grows less and less adventurous and enter- 
prising. However, though I am unable to give that continued 
attention that I was wont, yet I observe, perhaps too literally, 
the painter’s maxim, Nulla dies sine lined. I do not certainly 
acquit myself of the fault that it has remained so long unfinished ; 
yet the iniquitous treatment that I have met with from scrib- 
blers of all denominations ought to share the blame ; that occa- 
sioned a disgust of the pen, which a man less resolute, or less 
convinced, had perhaps never got over.” 

Alluding to Wilkes, he calls him “ a convict blasphemer, and 
violator of all ties, human and divine ;” observing that he is now 
doing for the State what Sacheverel in the reign of Queen Anne 
did for the Church, the one being as much a disturber as the 
other: but asking whether the people, in the days of Queen 
Anne, would ever have followed such a character as Wilkes “for 
their leader in patriotism ?” 


Such are the extracts which we felt tempted to make from 
the letters to the Hon. Charles Yorke. Looking into those to 
Knapton the bookseller, we are surprised at the familiarity with 
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which Warburton addresses him. To persons of that class he 
was generally very stiff and unbending. His letters to Richard- 
son, even after he had produced Pamela, begin with ‘‘ Good Sir,” 
and end with “humble servant,” the printer being kept at a 
distance, though the author was commended. But Knapton 
he calls “ Dear Sir,” and signs himself “ ever most affectionately 
yours,” adding expressions of concern, also, for the health and 
happiness of Mrs. Knapton. In one of his letters he abuses 
booksellers in general, but Knapton, he says, he “sincerely 
loves.” 

In speaking of Pope, and the fact that he had not destroyed 
the impressions of the Idea of a Patriot King, Warburton 
observes that he might easily have given orders for destroying 
them during his last illness, “had he been conscious of any 
oblique or lucrative views,” but that he was restrained “ by his 
idolatrous fondness for the author,” which led him, not only to 
admire whatever he wrote, but also “to abuse many honester 
men,” because his lordship hated them. 

Knapton had been attacked in some publication in the year 
1751; Warburton, writing to him soon after, says, ‘“ 1f one had 
one’s choice, one would wish such execrable papers as the 
magazines would meddle only with their own trash. But, since 
they do what they please in this blessed land of liberty, one had 
better see them impertinent than scurrilous. The public is a 
strange machine, which by fits is as easily wound up by the 
veriest dunce or idiot as by the best artist, nay, shall be set a 
going so perversely, that it shall not be in the power of human 
wisdom to reform it. It is the condition of human things that 
the most insignificant of all animals shall do most unaccountable 
mischief. The states of Holland had like to have been ruined 
by a single water rat. In such a case an author has consola- 
tion enough, because he knows justice will be done him by 
posterity. In the mean time the bookseller has none, who may 
have contributed as much or more than the author to oblige the 
public.” 

Noticing the corrections that he made in his pages as they 
passed through the press, he observes that they relate chiefly 
“to the improvement of the style, or turn of the period, in 
which,” he says, “I always endeavour to be very exact, and 
one always finds something or other of this kind to render more 
perfect.” He speaks as if he were raising his style to something 
beyond positive perfection. 

When Bolingbroke died, he said, ‘I believe I have lost an 
enemy in his death, but I am sure our country has lost a 
greater.” 
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Sixty-seven letters of Warburton to Knapton are preserved 
in all; but they relate mostly to matters of business, and con- 
tain nothing of any importance to the public. 


Twenty-three letters from Sir Thomas Hanmer to Warburton 
are preserved among these papers, the first dated Dec. 24, 1735, 
and the last May 25, 1739. Warburton’s letters to Hanmer 
were returned to Warburton at the close of their correspondence; 
none of them are known to be extant. Nothing appears in 
Hanmer’s letters to substantiate Warburton’s charge, that he 
trafficked with his papers on Shakspeare without his knowledge. 
Warburton was introduced to Hanmer by Sherlock, then Bishop 
of Salisbury ; and each declared that the other was the first to 
seek the introduction. Warburton appears to have offered his 
papers freely, and, perhaps, at the commencement of his inter- 
course with Hanmer, had no thought of publishing an edition 
himself. 

Hanmer, in his second letter, Jan. 11, 1736, expresses his 
apprehensions that Warburton is thinking of bringing his obser- 
vations to a conclusion, and that he shall in consequence “ lose 
a very great entertainment which his weekly correspondence 
upon that subject has afforded him.” He hopes, however, that 
he will think of a glossary, and invites him, whenever he comes 
to Cambridge, to extend his journey to Mildenhall, which is only 
seventeen miles distant, and spend ten days or a fortnight there ; 
or, if Warburton should be coming to London, Hanmer would 
‘bring the books,” and Warburton should “ run them over in a 
few mornings” at his house. 

In his third, fourth, fifth, and sixth letters, Hanmer still 
declares his wish to see Warburton at Mildenhall, where he will 
shew him all his emendations; “ they shall lie,” he says, “ open 
before you;” and observes that he had never so much hope of 
seeing Shakspeare restored to purity as since Warburton had 
promised him assistance. 

In several subsequent letters, written partly from Mildenhall, 
and partly from Wales, Hanmer acknowledges the regular 
receipt of Warburton’s letters ; says that he cannot too often 
repeat his thanks for those “ punctual weekly returns of enter- 
tainment and pleasure,” and discusses emendations of various 
passages. 

In the fifteenth letter, dated Dec. 18, 1736, after some allu- 
sion to a person whom Warburton accuses of having forgot the 
rules of honour and honesty through indigence, meaning, appa- 
rently, Theobald, Hanmer says :— 

“T hear with uneasiness of the expectation which you say is 
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conceived of my making public the emendations and corrections 
I have made upon Shakspeare. Nothing was further from my 
thoughts when I began them; I proposed nothing but amuse- 
ment in carrying them on, and no other end but my own satis- 
faction in getting as correct a copy as 1 could of an author I 
hold in the highest esteem. But there is nothing to which my 
mind is more averse than to become an editor; and yet I hope 
you will not grudge the pains you have taken in communicating 
to me your remarks upon the same subject.” 

In the eighteenth letter, April 19, 1737, he again invites 
Warburton to Mildenhall, and in the nineteenth letter, June 
11, 1737, he alludes to Warburton having visited him there, and 
rejoices to hear of his safe return home: “ for,” says he, ‘as 
I wish you at all times free from misfortunes, so I should the 
most lament them, if from a journey undertaken from a motive 
of kindness to me any such should happen to you.” But of 
what had passed between them during the visit, Hanmer says 
nothing, except referring to something that Warburton had said 
of printing and bookselling, and observing that Warburton was 
not likely to be recompensed for an edition of Shakspeare, 
printed in such a style as he, Hanmer, should like to see it. 

Three more letters follow, in very friendly style, containing 
remarks on various passages of Shakspeare. The last of these 
three is dated Oct. 29, 1737, and concludes with a hope that he 
shall have “the favour of receiving” more emendations from 
Warburton. 

Then comes the concluding letter of all, dated Mildenhall, 
May 25, 1739, the correspondence having been intermitted for 
nearly a year and a half. 

“Sir,—I have received your letter, in which a new scene is 
opened to me, a scene of complaints not quite profess’d, but 
strongly implied, at the same time that I suspected nothing in 
the world less than any discontent harboured in your mind 
against me. I am glad now to find it proceeds altogether from 
a mistake, for you take it for granted that I have thoughts of 
publishing a new edition of Shakspeare, in which your informa- 
tion, from whencesoever it came, hath much deceived you. It 
is true that when I was last at London, partly out of curiosity, 
but chiefly from a desire to satisfy myself whether any advan- 
tage could be made out of it to you, I did ask some questions, 
both of Mr. Gyles and Mr. Tonson, and desired an estimate of 
the expense of an edition so beautified and in such a manner as 
I thought the author deserved. If the answer had been en- 
couraging, I intended to have communicated it to you, but the 
consequence of the inquiry was only to convince me that far 
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from a prospect of raising any benefit to you, there was no like- 
lihood of any booksellers entering into the undertaking, even 
though no such demand were to go along with it. You see, 
therefore, I was not out in my conjecture that it could not be 
made worth your while to trouble yourself in it, supposing the 
work to be carried on in such a manner as I wished to see. 
After this step, which I have truly related to you, I do assure 
you I took no other, nor is anything going on towards a publica- 
tion on my part, but my books rest quietly upon my own shelves, 
and so they are likely to do. You have, therefore, the field open 
and clear to you, and I wish you good success in a matter which 
you tell me is of such great consequence to you. I am far from 
alleging any engagements to me which should prevent you, for I 
know of none on either side. The commerce begun and carried 
on between us I never looked upon in any other light but as pro- 
ceeding from an agreement in our veneration for the same author, 
a concern to see so much good sense buried under the rubbish 
of a most vitiated text, and a pleasure which arose to both from 
communicating our thoughts to each other upon it. This was 
all my motive, this my only view, and I confess I thought the 
same had been yours too, for neither from the Bishop of Salis- 
bury [Sherlock], nor from yourself, had I the least hint of your 
intention towards a new edition, which you now tell me was 
always in your mind. From my mistake in this particular, it 
may very well be that my sentiments and answers from time to 
time have been unsatisfactory to you, for which I now ask your 
pardon. 

“ As to your demand of having your letters all returned to 
you, I hope I shall have it in my power to comply with it. It 
is not my custom generally to keep letters by me, but I think I 
have kept all yours, not from an expectation I had that I should 
ever be called upon to restore them, or should ever be made 
responsible for them as matter of property, but because I might 
have occasion to look over them again. If I have left none at 
London, I shall soon find them all here, and I will get them 
together, and send them according to the direction I have 
received from you. 

**T am, Sir, 
* Your humble servant, 
“'THo. HANMER.” 


Thus we are left somewhat in perplexity how we ought to 
decide between the two. Hanmer, in his letter to Dr. Joseph 
Smith, dated Oct. 28, 1742, and given at length in Mr. Selby 
Watson’s Life of Warburton, speaks of his desire at that time 
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to publish a new edition of Shakspeare, and declares himself 
satisfied that Warburton has no intention to publish one. He 
also states, in the same letter, that it was Warburton who applied 
to the Bishop of Salisbury for an introduction to him, in order 
to communicate some notes on Shakspeare which he had still 
lying by him, over and above those printed by Theobald; that 
they in consequence corresponded by letter, and that Warburton 
visited him at Mildenhall, where he stayed about a week, and 
had the inspection of all Hanmer’s books, Hanmer having then 
no suspicion that Warburton had any other design than that of 
contributing to the improvement of Shakspeare’s text, an object 
which they had both very much at heart, but that afterwards 
views of interest began to shew themselves, Warburton dropping 
hints of “the advantage he might receive by publishing the 
work thus corrected ;” but that as Hanmer did not fall in with 
Warburton’s views, Warburton “flew into a great rage,’”’ and 
demanded back his papers, upon which all intercourse between 
them came to an end. This statement Warburton violently con- 
tradicted, declaring that Hanmer sought the introduction from a 
desire to profit by his annotations; that he visited Hanmer 
after repeated requests; that he had no resentment at Hanmer 
until he heard that he was applying to a bookseller in London 
about an edition, in which he was going to make use, as he told 
the bookseller, of his (Warburton’s) notes; and that he then 
demanded his papers back from Hanmer, who unwillingly gave 
them up, after cavilling about his right of property in them. 

From Sir Thomas Hanmer’s last letter it rather appears that 
Warburton had spoken of making Sir Thomas “ responsible” 
for his letters ‘as matter of property,” and that Sir Thomas 
gave them up without hesitation. The “great rage” into 
which Warburton flew seems to have been in his letters, not at 
any personal interview. 

Certainly it is hard to believe that Hanmer, who in 1742 
was preparing to publish his edition at Oxford, after finding 
publication impracticable in London, had not had thoughts of 
publishing in 1739, and had been collecting notes merely from 
a desire to have a corrected text of Shakspeare on his own 
shelves. But however he may have dissembled his intention to 
publish, there is no proof that he made any use of Warburton’s 
notes without Warburton’s permission. 

It is observable that throughout the whole correspondence 
there is great stiffness and ceremony towards Warburton on 
Hanmer’s part. His letters uniformly begin with “ Sir,” etc., 
and end with “your obedient” or “humble servant.” As to 
his corrections of Shakspeare’s text, he says of them, “1 give 
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no loose to fancy, but keep the most cautious reserve imagin- 
able ;” but in truth they are very far from deserving this cha- 
racter, for they are much too venturesome, wandering away 
from the text, and by no means justifying Johnson’s opinion of 
Hanmer’s fitness for such studies. 


*,* These letters passed by inheritance from Mrs. War- 
burton, the Bishop’s widow, to her second husband, the Rev. 
John Stafford Smith; from Mr. Stafford Smith to his second 
wife; from Mr. Stafford Smith’s second wife to her nearest 
relative, the late Miss Wolferstan, of Tamworth; and from her 
to her nephew, the Rev. John Mill Chanter, the present Rector 
of Ilfracombe, who disposed of them to the British Museum. 
There appears to be no doubt that Mrs. Warburton destroyed 
much of the Bishop’s correspondence, especially such as had 
any relation to private matters. 








Royal Society of Literature.—Jan. 4.—J. G. Teed, Esq., Q.C., in the chair.— 
H. B. Owen, Esq., Rev. H. Clare, A. Whitworth, Esq., and J. N. Mangles, Esq., 
were elected Members.—Sir C. Nicholson, Bart., read a paper “ On some Small 
Egyptian Stele recently procured KS him at Cairo.” These stele, which are six 
in number, are formed of a soft calcareous limestone, and are about ten inches 
square, and from sixteen to eighteen inches long. They are said to have been 
found at Memphis. As the surface of the material is very rough, the inequali- 
ties had to be filled up with cement before the chisel was applied to them, from 
which circumstance, and a thick crystalline efflorescence with which they are 
covered, it has been a matter of much difficulty to obtain a satisfactory inter- 
pretation of the inscriptions with which they are covered. It is probable that 
they may have once belonged to one of the several tombs which were excavated 
by the Prussian mission in the neighbourhood of the Great Pyramid of Sakkarah. 
Although the surface is much corroded, the traces of the sculpture are still well 
marked, and display a style of execution not far removed from the best examples 
of Egyptian art. Portions of the original colouring applied to the surface are 
still discernible: the outlines are given in deep intaglio, and the forms of the 
kneeling as well as of the standing figures, with their flowing drapery, are well 
delineated. As far as the inscriptions can be made out, they would seem to be 
sepulchral memorials of different ofticers attached to Memphis, and especially 
of one named Mes, aname which recalls in its form that of the Jewish law-giver, 
Moses, and which is, indeed, so transcribed by Manetho. The date of these 
fragments is believed to be about the period of the nineteenth dynasty. 
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METAPHYSICAL SCHOOLS AMONGST THE JEWS, DOWN TO 
THE TIMES OF MOSES MAIMONIDES. 


Tue part of M. Munk’s work which treats of Jewish philosophy, 
is necessarily shorter than that which refers to the Arabs. If we 
except Ibn-Gebirol, Moses Maimonides, Leo Hebreeus and a few 
others, all the medizval writers of Hebrew origin were mere 
Biblical commentators, or else they exercised their ingenuity in 
illustrating the mysteries of Rabbinical literature. Still, however, 
the question we are now approaching deserves to be thoroughly 
examined, and we are fortunate in having at our disposal an 
ample stock of materials, which we shall endeavour to condense 
for the benefit of our readers. 

The books of the Old Testament present to us no system of 
philosophy in the generally received sense of the word; no trace 
can be found there of those speculations in which both the Greeks 
and the Hindus so freely indulged ; the Hebrews, as M. Munk 
remarks, did not seek to penetrate into the secret of being; the 
existence of God, the spirituality of the soul, the knowledge of 
good and evil, were with them a matter of faith, not the result 
of a series of syllogisms. And yet, to every thinking mind, 
the existence of evil in a world created by Him who is the 
supreme God, must have always been a most puzzling problem. 
How can it be admitted without seeming to impose limits upon 
that Being from whom no evil can proceed? And how can these 
limits be acknowledged without thereby denying the Unity of 
the absolute God,—without falling into Dualism ? The answer 
given to these questions by the Mosaic doctrine may be summed 
up as follows :— 


“ Evil has no real existence: it has no place in creation, which, being 
the work of God, cannot be at the same time the abode of evil. At each 
period of creation God saw that it was good. Evil enters this world only 
when intellect makes its appearance; that is to say, at the moment when 
man, having become au intellectual and moral being, is destined to struggle 
against matter. A collision then takes place between the intellectual 
principle and the material one,—and from this collision evil results ; for 
man, gifted as he is with moral perception, and enjoying the freedom of 
his movements, should endeavour to make his actions harmonize with the 
supreme good ;—and, if he allows himself to be conquered by matter, he 
reduces himself to become the artizan of evil. This theory of evil, contained 
in the third chapter of Genesis, is intimately connected with that of the 
freedom of the will, which is one of the fundamental doctrines of Mosaism ; 
man enjoys absolute liberty in the use of his faculties ;—‘life and good, 
death and evil, are set before him’ (Deut. xxx. 15, 19). It is important 
to bring out here, in all its force, this doctrine, in subordination to which 
the Jews have always placed the various metaphysical speculations of 
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foreign origin, which they embraced at different epochs. The develop- 
ment of this theory, in its connection with Divine Providence, and with 
the will of God, considered as the sole cause of creation, has ever been 
deemed by Jewish teachers one of the most important topics for their 
meditation.’”@ 

By way of farther illustrating this remark of our author, we 
may perhaps be allowed to quote a passage from Moses Maimo- 
nides’ tract on repentance :— 


ii 
. 


... It follows that the sinner himself is the cause of his own ruin; 
it therefore befits him to weep and lament over his sin, and (to grieve] for 
having done this to his own soul, by dealing so wickedly with the same. 
This is what is written [immediately] after the verse quoted above :— 
‘Wherefore doth a living man complain,’ etc. (Lam. iii. 39). And then he 
(the prophet Jeremiah) says again:—since the power [of doing good or 
evil] is in our own hands; ‘and , since all the-wicked «dgeds which we have 
committed, have been comaitied with, cur ful] consciousness, it befits us 
to turn penitently and to forsake our wickedness ; the power [of doing so] 
being still in our hands. Thig is wha‘, is wsitten [immediately} after [that 
verse] :—‘ Let us search and try our ways, and turn [again to the Lord)’ 
(Lam. iii. 40). Now, this matter is a very important principle; nay, it is 
the pillar of the law and of the ¢ommmandments, as it is said :—‘ See, I 
have set,’ etc., (Deut., ubi supra), meaning that the power [of doing good 
or evil] is in your hands, and that any of the actions [which are within the 
reach] of men, if one choose to do them, whether good or evil, he can. 
And for this reason it is also said, ‘ O that there were such a heart in them 
(Deut. v. 29); by which it was meant to express, that the Creator neither 
compels the sons of men, nor decrees that they should do [either] good or 
evil, but that all this is left to themselves.’® 


We do not think it necessary to give any details in this 
article respecting the state of Jewish theology during the golden 
age of that nation. The observations we might make on the 
various books of the Old Testament or on the sects of the Phari- 
sees, Sadducees, and Essenes, would be mere repetitions or ré- 
sumés of the able disquisitions published in modern Cyclopzdias. 
We shall therefore go on at once to the first centuries of the 
Christian era, and consider the Jews as they stood immediately 
after the appearance of the promised Messiah. The circumstances 
amidst which they were thrown told most unfortunately upon 
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& The main principles of the Creed and Ethics of the Jews, exhibited in scbiiitits 
From the Yap Hacuazaxan of Maimonides, with a translation, ete. By Hermann 
Hedwig Bernard. pp. 264, 265. Cambridge. 1832. 8vo. Cf. Also the sum- 
mary of the doctrine of Maimonides on free-will,” given in the — to a Latin 
translation of the same work .—R. Mosis Maimonidis tractatus duo: 1. “* De doc- 
trina legis, sive educatione puerorum. 2nd. De natura et ratione pe Se apud 
Hebreos. Latine reddidit, etc., Robertus Clavering. pp. 148—-151. Oxford. 
1705. 4to. And the Ductor Perplexorum. Part III. Cap. xvii. pp. 375-384 
of Buxtorf’s translation. 
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intellectual culture; in the first place the nation was absorbed 
by the political struggles which followed the terrible catastrophe 
of Jerusalem; and when, after the unfortunate attempt of Bar- 
cochebas, the doctors who succeeded in escaping from the ven- 
geance of the Romans, became convinced that Jerusalem could 
no longer be the centre of their worship, and the head-quarters 
of the Jewish community, their first care was to strengthen the 
bonds which could link together as a religious society the chil- 
dren of Abraham, throughout all the civilized world. The system 
of the Pharisees, embraced by the majority, did not allow of 
merely confirming the authority which belonged to the sacred 
books ; it was necessary that an equal weight should be attached 
to traditional interpretations and developments which had till 
then only beer, inculeated, by oral teaching, for thre few partial 
written reproductisns of” these’ commectarics could not aspire to 
the honours of candnicity. Such was the, origin of the Mischnd 
(Seurépwors in Justiniah’s No ovelle) ,w shiich * appeared during the 
first quarter of the third centuiy, and‘which it took three hun- 
dred years to annotate, to discdss, ad to amplify. At the same 
time an immense critical undertakiitz was begun for the purpose 
of fixing irrevocably the text of the sacred books from a collec- 
tion of the most authentic MSS.; and, in their desire for accu- 
racy, the Rabbis went so far as to count the letters contained in 
each book. Throughout the voluminous compilations which 
remain to us, and which were made during the first five or six 
centuries of the Christian era, in the Talmud as well as in the 
allegorical interpretations of the Scriptures, there are only few 
traces of metaphysical speculations. If we often find there re- 
miniscences of Kabbalistic doctrines, they bear almost exclusively 
upon angelology and exoteric points; the existence of the specu- 
lative part of the Kabbala—a part respecting which we shall on 
another occasion have more to say, is revealed to us merely by 
the mention of the mysteries contained in the Bereschith or the 
first chapter of Genesis, and in the Mercadd or visions of Ezekiel. 
A complete account of the Talmud, its history and its litera- 
ture, would require a separate article, and therefore is quite 
inconsistent with the scope of the present essay; but in order to 
give our reader an idea of what may be called the esoteric doc- 
trines of Rabbinism, we shall put together a few passages relat- 
ing to the Mercabd, just mentioned. After discoursing of the 
angels and other spiritual intelligences which occupy an inter- 
mediate place between God and man, Maimonides says :— 


“That which we have said on this subject in these two chapters, is as 
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a drop of the ocean in comparison with what ought to be explained under 
this head. Moreover, the explanation of all the radical principles [con- 
tained in these two chapters] is called the matter of the chariot. The sages 
of old have directed that no one shall lecture upon these subjects except 
to a single person, who also must be wise and intelligent by his own 
knowledge; and, even then, we may only point out the passages to him, 
and inform him very little of the matter; and he, being intelligent by his 
own knowledge, may become acquainted with the end and depth of the 
matter. Now these things are exceedingly profound, and not every intel- 
lect is capable of sustaining them, wherefore Solomon in his wisdom says 
respecting them, by way of parable, ‘ The lambs [are] for thy clothing’ 
(Prov. xxvii. 26). So the sages say as an explanation to this parable :— 
‘ The things which are THE MYSTERY Of the universe, let them be as a gar- 
ment to thee; meaning, [Let them be kept] to thyself alone, and do not 
discuss them before many people. Thus also he (Solomon) says respecting 
them :—‘ Let them be only thine own, and not strangers with thee’ (Prov. 
v.17). Again, with respect to them he says :—‘ Honey and milk [are] 
under thy tongue’ (Song of Songs iv. 11), which the sages of old explain in 
this manner :—‘ The things which are like honey and milk ought to be under 
thy tongue.’ ”@ 


That the matter of the chariot refers to the first chapter of 
Ezekiel, is apparent from the following quotation :— 


“ How far (i. e., to which verse of the chapter) is [it called] the matter 
of the chariot? The Rabbi says:—‘ Even to [the words] ‘and I saw as 
the colour of Hashmal,’ recorded last (i. e., in the twenty-seventh verse of 
the chapter, and not merely to the Hashma/ mentioned in the fourth verse). 
Rabbi Isaac says :—‘ To [the word] Hashmal ; as far as the word wwe, and 
I saw, we may point out the passages (to every learner], but thence farther, 
if he (the learner) be wise and intelligent by his own understanding, we 
may, and if not, we may not.’¢ 


As another illustration of the passage from Maimonides, 
quoted above, we may transcribe the following passage :— 


‘¢ Rabbi Jochanan said unto Rabbi Eleazar, ‘Come, I will teach thee 
the matter of the chariot; but the other said unto him, I am not old 
enough yet. When he grew old, the soul of Rabbi Jochanan went to rest 
(i.e., he died); then Rabbi Assi said unto him (Rabbi Eleazar), ‘Come, I 
will teach thee ¢he matter of the chariot ;’ but he said unto him, ‘ Had I 
been worthy [of knowing this subject], I would have learned it of Rabbi 
Jochanan thy teacher. Rabbi Joseph was studying the matter of the cha- 
riot, whilst the elders of Tumbeditha were reading the matter of the begin- 
ning (i. e., the matter of the creation), so the latter said unto him, ‘ My 
lord, teach us the matter of the chariot; but he said unto them, ‘ Did 
you teach us the matter of the beginning (the matter of the creation)? So 








4 The Main Principles, etc., pp. 90—93. 


¢ Bab, Talm. Treatise Chegigah, sect. 2, cf. the Main Principles, etc., p- 91, 
note. 
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they taught him the same. After they had taught it him, they said unto 
him, ‘My Lord, teach us ¢he matter of the chariot ;’? but he said unto 
them, ‘With respect to these [subjects] we are taught thus :—‘ Honey 
and milk [are] under thy tongue; [meaning that] the things that are 
sweeter than honey and than milk, ought to be under thy tongue (i. e., thou 
must not utter them). Rabbi Abuhuh says [we may also derive it] from 
this [text], yun orw2,—the lambs are for thy clothing ; do not read it 
nex lambs, but [read it] mers the secret things, (meaning) the things 
which are the mystery of the universe, let them be as a garment to thee.” f 


Hence we are led to conclude, first, that the matter of the 
chariot was an allegorical and mystical commentary on the first 
chapter of Ezekiel. Second, that those persons who were allowed 
to study the matter of the chariot, were previously made ac- 
quainted with a similar exposition of the first chapter of Genesis, 
designated as the matter of crealion. Third, that both these 
speculations were of a strictly esoteric character, and reserved 
for a limited number of duly qualified students. 

Before we pass on to examine the intellectual condition of 
the Jews at the time of Mahomet, we would say a few words on 
the use of rabbinical literature. There is no doubt that the 
undue prominence given to allegory, coupled with a servile at- 
tachment to legal and ritual traditions, have too often filled the 
Talmud with the most extraordinary puecrilities ;7 but it would 
be wrong, on the other hand, to denounce the study of Hebrew 
theological writings as unprofitable and worthless. In the Pre- 
face to his Latin translations of the book Joma, Robert Shering- 
ham (to quote only one authority) pointed out more than two 
hundred years ago’ the extreme importance of a knowledge of 
the Talmud, not only for the theologian but also for the lawyer 
and the historian. “ Quicunque enim,” said he, “ peregrinarum 
gentium ritus et consuetudines scire capiunt, quicunque etiam 
rebus novis et vulgo ignotis delectantur, aliquid hic inveniant 
quod ipsos capiat delineatque.’”* It is interesting too to find our 
Lord introducing into his discourses parables, reminiscences of 
which have been preserved to us by the Rabbinical writers. Thus 
the Gemara of Babylon (book Beracoth) contains the parable of 
Dives and Lazarus; the story of the husbandmen in the vine- 
yard will be found in the Jerusalem Gemara (same book), and 





Sf Bab. Talm., ubi supra. 

& On this subject the student is referred to the late Dr. M‘Caul’s work, The 
Old Paths, sections 17—26. 

* Joma, Codex Talmudicus, in quo agitur de sacrificiis, etc. EEx Hebreo ser- 
mone in Latinum versus, et commentariis illustratus 4 Roberto Sheringhamio, 
Cantabrigiensi. Lond. 1648. 4to. 

‘ Sheringham. Preface. 
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the Babylon Gemara (book Shabath) gives us the parable of the 
wise and the foolish virgins. These are only three instances 
taken almost at random :—“ cztera vero taceo,” adds Shering- 
ham, “ne prefari longius quam velim necesse sit. Pleraque 
enim que aut in concionibus aut in privatis colloquiis usurpavit 
Christus, in Talmudicis scriptis occurrunt.” 

The intellectual development of the Arabs under Mahomet, 
was felt most strongly by the synagogue. Controversies arose, 
of a nature totally different from those to which the Rabbis had 
hitherto been accustomed; and it became evident that the old 
weapons supplied by the Talmud would no longer prove sufficient. 
During the reign of Abu-Dja’far al-Mancur, second Khalif of 
the Abbasside dynasty, ’Andn ben David, one of the chief Jewish 
doctors of the academy of Babylon, placed himself at the head 
of a party whose purpose it was to throw off the Rabbinical 
hierarchy, and the yoke of tradition. *Anan proclaimed the 
rights of reason and the principle of free enquiry ; acknowledg- 
ing, however, that tradition, by allowing more flexibility to the 
sacred text, enabled Judaism to become progressively perfect, 
he did not, like the old Sadducees, discard the necessity of inter- 
pretation and every kind of tradition; but he wanted both to 
be always in perfect harmony with reason as well as with the 
text of Holy Scripture ; and he contested the compulsory obser- 
vation of a number of laws inserted in the Mischnd. The mem- 
bers of this sect assumed the name of Karaim (textuaries, or 
upholders of the text), and they are known amongst modern 
authors as Karattes/ It has been objected, that for want of 
fixed principles, and on account of their acknowledging no other 
authority than the individual opinions of their doctors, the Ka- 
raites ended by building up a mass of contradictions and fine- 
drawn arguments much more difficult to clear up than the Tal- 
mudic discussions; but, on the other hand, no one can doubt 
that Karaism, at least in its earliest manifestations, had the result 
of giving to Hebrew doctors a salutary impulse, by employing 
the weapons of reason to attack Rabbinism, and by compelling 
the Rabbis to have recourse to the same arms in self-defence. 
The Karaites, besides, were alone fit to found a true system of 
Biblical exegesis by an alliance between theology and metaphy- 
sical speculation. In this respect they were no doubt very much 
influenced by the example of the Arab Motecallemin ; for their 
doctrines, and their position as schismatics, gave them many 
features in common with the Motazales, who had originated 





J The true date of the establishment of Karaism appears to be Hegir. 144, or 
761 a.v. See M. Munk’s note, Jélanges, pp. 470, 471. 
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amongst the Mahometans the science of the Calam.t. The Ka- 
raite divines adopted themselves the designation of Motecallemin;' 
and Maimonides tells us positively that they borrowed their argu- 
ments from the Mussulman Motecallemin.” These arguments 
had for their object the establishment of the fundamental doc- 
trines of Judaism on a metaphysical basis. The theologians, 
both Mahometans and Jews, were much indebted to the dialec- 
tics of Aristotle, which were then beginning to be known amongst 
the Arabs, although they made use of these newly acquired wea- 
pons for the purpose of attacking the philosophical theories of 
the Stagyrite. The principal positions maintained in the works 
of the Karaites are the following :—1st. Original matter has not 
always existed: 2nd. The world is created, and consequently it 
has a Creator: 3rd. This Creator, who is God, has neither begin- 
ning nor end: 4th. He is a purely spiritual being, and is not 
enclosed within the limits of space: 5th. His science embraces 
all things: 6th. His life consists in intelligence, and is, itself, 
pure intelligence: 7th. He acts with free will, and his will is in 
conformity with his omniscience.” 

None of the works of the most ancient Karaite doctors have 
come down to us, and we know them only through a few scanty 
quotations to be found in recent writers. One of the most cele- 
brated amongst them is David ben-Mervdnal-Mokammeg of 
Racca in Irik-Arabia, who flourished during the ninth century.° 
His work is quoted by some Rabbanites, such as Ba’hya and 
Jedaia Penini,? who do not seem to have been aware that he 
was a schismatic. We are thus brought to the conclusion that 
ben-Mervan only discussed fundamental doctrines admitted by 
both sects, and that his works had not a polemical character. 
We are informed by Iépheth ben-’Ali (tenth century’) that he 
maintained, amongst other points, the pre-eminence of man 
above the angels, as being the microcosm. 

We possess the writings of some Karaites of the tenth cen- 





* Cf. note in the Mélanges, pp. 472-3. 

‘ Cf. the Khozari, Buxtorf’s edit., p. 359, lib. v., @ 15. 

m Quant a ce peu de choses que tu trouves du Caldm chez quelques Guéonim 
et chez les Karaites, au sujet de l’Unité de Dieu et de ce qui s’y rattache, ce 
sont des choses qu’ils ont empruntees aux Motecallemin des Musulmans, et c’est 
trés pen de chose en comparaison de ce que les Musulmans ont écrit la-dessus.— 
Guide des Egares, trad. Munk, lib. i., cap. Ixxi., pp. 335-6. In Buxtorf’s Latin 
transl., p. 133. Cf. M. Munk’s copious and excellent notes in loco. 

" Cf. the Khozari. Lib. v., 2 18, pp. 362—365 of Buxtorf’s edition. 

° Cf. note in the Mélanges, p. 474. 

P Cf. note 2 in the Mélanges, pp. 474-5. 

9 For details on this writer, cf. M. Munk’s addition to the notice on Saadia 
Gaon, appended to his edition of R. Tan ’Houm’s commentary on the prophet 
Habakkuk, p. 104 in M. Cahen’s Bible, vol. xii. 
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tury which justify completely what has just been said respecting 
the Caldm of that sect. Thus, for instance, Joseph ha-Roéh (or 
in Arabic, Abu-Yakub al-Bagir) has left us a doctrinal treatise,” 
in which we find nearly all the theories and all the hypotheses 
ascribed by Maimonides to the Arab Motecallemin. We have 
there the doctrine of atoms; and the various transformations of 
matter are reduced to the four phenomena of reunion (or aggre- 
gation), separation, movement, and repose. The author speaks 
of the divine attributes in the same sense as certain Motazales ; 
and like them he proposes a number of curious theories, parti- 
cularly that of the divine will exercising itself independently of 
all substratum. The demonstrations by which he establishes the 
unity and immateriality of God, and the creation ea nihilo, are 
entirely similar to those of the Motecallemin. 

The Rabbanites, or followers of the Talmud, speedily profited 
by the example which the Karaite doctors had set them; and 
they endeavoured to strengthen their own religious edifice through 
the help of arguments borrowed from the metaphysical teaching 
of the day. The first man who made this experiment with some 
measure of success, and whose doctrines obtained some authority 
amongst the Jews, was Saadia ben-Joseph al-Fayyoumi, cele- 
brated as an exegetical writer, a divine and a Talmudist, and at 
the same time one of the most powerful opponents of Karaism. 
He was born at Fayyourm in Egypt, a.p. 892, and was appointed 
in 928 chief of the academy of Sora, near Bagdad, then the 
central siege of Rabbinism. Having lost his dignity by the 
intrigues of some adversaries, he was reinstated into it a few 
years afterwards, and died at Sora in 942. Amongst his numer- 
ous works the one which interests us chiefly is his Book of Creeds 
and Opinions, which he composed in Arabic (933) ; it was trans- 
lated into Hebrew in the twelfth century by Jehouda Ibn-Tibbon, 
went through several editions, and has lately been clothed in a 
German dress by M. Fiirst (12mo, Leipzig, 1845). Together 
with the authority of Scripture and tradition, Saadia acknow- 
ledges that of reason ; he asserts not only the right but the duty 
of examining religious belief; for, says he, our faith must be an 
intelligent one in order that it may be both strengthened, and 
capable of defending itself against attacks from without. Reason 
teaches the same truths as revelation; but through the help of 
the latter we arrive more speedily at the knowledge of those 
highest verities which, by the assistance of the former, we could 
obtain only with much labour and difficulty. The topics discussed 





* This treatise, entitled The Book of Delights, forms part of the Leyden 
library. Cf. Wolf, Bibl. Heb., vol. iii., p. 377. 
* Cf. Guide des Egarés, lib. i., cap. lxxiii., vol. i., p. 378. Buxtorf, p. 149. 
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by Saadia are, in general, those to which we have already alluded 
in speaking of the Karaites:—the Unity of God, His attributes, 
creation, the revelation of the law, the nature of the human soul, 
etc. A few points of a secondary nature, beyond the cognizance 
of reason, such as the resurrection of the dead,’ are admitted by 
him, and he merely shews that they are not repugnant to reason. 
He qualifies as absurd and utterly rejects other doctrines which 
had then become popular amongst the Jews; for instance, the 
transmigration of souls (lib. vi. cap. 7). In his commentary on 
the book of Job, Saadia denies the existence of Satan, and asserts 
—opinion extremely bold, considering the time in which he lived 
—that Satan as well as the sons of God, mentioned in the 
beginning of the book, were nothing but men. 

Polemics occupy a large place in the Book of Creeds; and 
they are interesting to us, because they bring before us the 
opinions which were then current in the domains of religion 
and of philosophy. We thus learn that the Jewish metaphysi- 
cians had adopted, like the Motecallemin, the doctrine of atoms, 
which they deemed eternal; others, unable to resist the conse- 
quences of rationalism, rejected all the miracles, endeavouring to 
explain them by natural causes. Philosophy, we should add, 
occupies in Saadia’s writings only a subordinate place; it is the 
handmaid of religion, and used merely as a weapon to defend 
the articles of the Jewish faith. Pateticism had at that time 
only made small progress amongst the Arabs; it was just begin- 
ning to establish and strengthen itself through the labours of 
Al-Farabi. The only points of Peripatetic metaphysics which 
Saadia discusses are the categories, and he proves at some length 
that they cannot be applied to God (lib. ii., cap. 8). His theory 
of the creation of matter is an attack against the philosophers of 
antiquity in general. Amongst the Jewish authors whose namés 
have been handed down to us, Saadia is the first who taught 
systematically the doctrine of creation ea nihilo, which had been 
undoubtedly professed before him by the Karaite divines. Saadia 
demonstrates it especially in an indirect manner by a lengthened 
refutation of all the systems contrary to it (lib. i., cap. iv.) ; the 
will of God is the only principle which he introduces as the cause 
of creation. Another point fully developed by Saadia is that of 
the freedom of the will founded upon the fourfold evidence of the 
senses, of reason, of Scripture, and of tradition (lib. iv., cap. ii., 
iii.). The great merit of Saadia is that of having taught his 
contemporaries not to fear the light of reason, but, on the con- 
trary, to believe that religion finds in reason a firm support. He 











* Cf. Pocock’s Porta Mosis, Not. miscellan., cap. vi., pp. 164 165. 
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thereby prepared the introduction of real philosophical studies 
amongst his fellow religionists, and inaugurated the glorious 
epoch of the Jews of Spain and of Provence. 

Shortly after Saadia’s death the metaphysical writings of the 
Eastern Arabs began to spread themselves throughout Spain. 
At the same time the Spanish Jews threw off as a troublesome 
burden the religious authority of the academy of Sora, founded 
a rival school at Cordova, and under the impulse of an eminent 
physician, ’7Hasdai ben-Isaac ben-Schafrout, then high in credit 
at the court of the Khalifs, became distinguished in all the 
branches of sacred and profane literature." It is commonly 
thought that the Mussulman philosophers of Spain were the 
teachers of the Jews in the pursuit of metaphysical researches ; 
as far as Maimonides and his successors are concerned, the 
assertion is true; but the example of Ibn-Gebirol (Avicebron), 
whom we must now consider, proves that the Spanish Jews 
cultivated philosophy with the greatest success before that 
science had found amongst the Mahometans a worthy repre- 
sentative. 

The biography of Ibn-Gebirol forms, as we have already 
stated,” a distinct part in M. Munk’s excellent Mélanges; we 
have also there a résumé, accompanied by illustrative quotations 
from the philosopher’s Fons Vite. With these documents at 
our disposal we shall endeavour to present to our readers a short 
but accurate view of the teaching inculcated by one of the most 
distinguished of Jewish philosophers. 

Few names have been so popular amongst the Jews as that 
of Solomon ben-Gebirol ; a great number of his hymns are even 
now preserved in the Hebrew liturgy of all countries. Yet all 
that we know with certainty about his life is, that he was born 
at Malaga and educated at Saragossa, where he composed in 
1045 a treatise on ethics.” We know neither the date of his 
birth nor that of his death. According to the Chronicle of 
Abraham Zacuto, he died at Valentia in 1070; but this indica- 
tion has been questioned. One of the poems ascribed to him 
bears date Hegira 461 (1069). We know that he composed an 
elegy on Haya Gaon, chief of the Jewish academies of the East, 
and who died in 1038; we have also by him another elegy on a 
certain Iekouthiel, killed in 1040; and, as it is probable that 
these poems were composed shortly after the death of the two 
individuals who were the subject of them, we must assign 1025 
as the latest year that can be named, with any probability, for 








* On ben-Schafrout, ef. the note in the Wélanges, pp. 480, 481. 
" Journal of Sacred Literature for January, 1865. 
” Cf. the notes in the Mélanges, pp. 155—158. 
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Ibn-Gebirol’s birth. From the various evidences brought together 
by M. Munk, it is clear that our poet-controversialist began to 
make himself known as a philosopher about the middle of the 
eleventh century. His works are numerous; but the only one 
which we shall consider here is the Fons Vite, a Latin translation 
of which was discovered some years ago amongst the MSS. of the 
Paris Imperial Library by M. Munk, who had previously been 
fortunate enough to find there also an abridgment of the same 
work with a partial translation, written in the thirteenth century, 
by a Jewish savant named Schem-Job ibn-Falaquéra. The three 
principal points of Ibn-Gebirol’s system refer to, 1. The theory of 
form and of matter ; 2. The oriental or rather Alexandrine view of 
emanation, carefully restricted within the limits of the universe ; 
3. The attempt made by the author to place a Pantheistic system 
of cosmology an intelligent and all-powerful will, a free and per- 
sonal God, thus preventing, if we may so say, the fatal current 
of emanations from ascending as high as the divine essence.” 

Metaphysical science which ought to be preceded by logic 
and psychology has for its object three things. 1. The know- 
ledge of matter and of form; 2. That of the divine will or of 
the creative Word; and 3. That of the primary substance, or of 
God. This last point can be seized by man only in a very im- 
perfect manner, and is beyond the range of metaphysical specu- 
lation alone. 

The will, first efficient cause, and whose essence contains the 
form of all things, holds the middle between God and the world. 
It is not from the Divine intellect, but from the will that the 
creation emanates; that is to say, creation is not a necessity, 
but a free act of God. God gives freely to the world the perfec- 
tion he chooses, and what the inferior world receives from the 
will is very little compared with what remains in the will itself. 

The divine will manifests itself gradually through different 
hypostases, and proceeds successively from the simple to the 
compound. 

The first and direct emanations of the divine will are matter 
and form in their highest universality ; universal matter embraces 
at the same time the spiritual and the bodily world; this power 
or faculty of being exists in every thing, that is, with the excep- 
tion of God who is the Absolute Being always acting. Matter 
receives from the will existence, unity, and substantiality, which 
constitute together the most universal form. 

The universal soul is the second hypostasis ; it manifests itself 





* Cf. Ad. Franck, Etudes Orientales, p.369. 8vo. Paris, 1861. M. Franck’s 
article on Ibn-Gebirol should be studied as a very lucid and complete résumé of 
the philosopher’s theory. 
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in three different manners in the universe (macrocosm) as well 
as in man (microcosm). Being in itself the principle of life, 
through the rational soul, it is connected with the intellect ; 
whilst by means of the nutritive faculty it is connected with 
nature. Nature is a simple substance, distinct from the world 
of corporeity, bodily substances; it is a superior force which 
governs this world, and especially imparts to it movement. This 
force being more directly in relation with the sensible world than 
are the superior substances of the soul and of the intellect, we 
might designate it as natura naturans, by opposition to the world 
of corporeity, which would be the natura naturata; but we must 
bear in mind that Ibn-Gebirol does not, like Giordano Bruno 
and Spinosa, identify the natura naturans with God; on the 
contrary, for him it is only one of the inferior hypostases of the 
Divinity, and is under the dependance of the superior hypostases 
which act in connection with it. 

The substance of nature, which is the last of simple sub- 
stances, forms the limit between the spiritual and the sensible 
worlds; from it emanates the world of corporeity, in which we 
likewise distinguish various degrees, in passing always from the 
simple to the more compound. Here begin time and space; 
space is an accident which manifests itself at the inferior ex- 
tremity of form. It is, first, the imperishable heaven with its 
various spheres, and, then, the sublunary world, or that of birth 
and of destruction. 

With this system of emanation is connected what the author 
says respecting the different manifestations of matter. In the 
various gradations of being established by Ibn-Gebirol, we can 
distinguish four different matters (if we can make use of such 
an expression), placed within one another, and particularizing 
themselves more and more as we proceed downwards. 1. The 
absolute universal matter, or that which embraces at the same 
time the spiritual and the bodily worlds. It is the general sud- 
stratum of all that is, except God. 2. The bodily universal 
matter, or that which serves as a substratum to the forms of 
corporeity and of quantity, and which embraces together the 
celestial spheres and the sublunary world. 3. The matter com- 
mon to all the celestial spheres. 4. The universal matter of the 
sublunary world, or that of the elements, seat of contingency, 
and which our author designates as natural general matter. To 
each of these four matters corresponds a universal form, and 
these forms in the same way as their respective matters, particu- 
larize and condense themselves more and more in proportion as 
we descend the scale of beings. 

Forms in general are of two kinds: the one, constituting the 
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essence of all things, is common to all that proceeds from the 
divine will; the other, limiting being more and more, varies at 
each degree of the scale of beings. The former of these kinds 
is anterior to the latter; for matter has, first, the faculty of 
being in general, and it is only when it assumes the forms of 
existence and of substance, that it becomes such and such a 
thing in particular. 

As the whole universe is one single individual, the superior 
part of it is the prototype of the inferior, and from a considera- 
tion of the latter we can judge of the former, and penetrate its 
mysteries. The higher we ascend the more insufficient is our 
knowledge. The will is impenetrable to our unassisted mind, 
and we can become acquainted with it only through a kind of 
ecstacy which places us in the sphere of the Deity. In accord- 
ance with this proposition Ibn-Gebirol here and there attempts 
to prove the existence of the supreme will, not by rigorous de- 
monstrations, but by mere inductions. The primary substance 
is inaccessible to us, and if we know it, it is only through the 
actions which emanate from it by the medium of the will. 

Such are the principal features of Ibn-Gebirol’s system. 
The student acquainted with the history of metaphysics cannot 
fail to recognize in it the traces of a threefold influence: viz., 
that of the Jewish traditions, that of Aristotle, and especially 
that of the Alexandrine Neo-Platonists. M. Munk has devoted 
an entire chapter to the full investigation of this interesting 
parallel, and from bis account we shall quote two or three of the 
most important passages. 

We know that the philosophers of the school of Alexandria, 
in order to explain the transition from absolute unity to the 
multiplicity, or to the world of the senses, have imagined a series 
of intelligible essences serving as connecting links. These 
simple and merely intelligible substances are in the Alexandrine 
terminology called hypostases, as being manifestations in which 
the essence of the one exhibits itself gradually, so to say; and 
amongst them the universal intellect, and the universal soul are 
the most conspicuous. The Alexandrine triad consists of the 
one, the intellect and the soul; to the one, Ibn-Gebirol sub- 
stitutes the will. In his system we find figuring as one of the 
elementary substances, nature, emanating directly from the soul. 
Now the Alexandrine Neo-Platonists seem to distinguish from 
the law which governs the universe a superior nature, the last of 
the simple substances, and which produces, preserves, and 
directs the world. Plotinus appears sometimes to consider 
nature as a substance emanating from the soul, which holds an 
intermediate place between it and divine wisdom: nature, the 
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image of this wisdom, and acting under its influence, produces 
the world of the senses; but it acts necessarily, and without 
having any consciousness of its own power.’ 

One of the most essential points in Ibn-Gebirol’s doctrine is 
that he acknowledges the existence of the material principle in 
being of a purely intelligible nature; now on this pcint he is 
entirely in agreement with Plotinus, and it is erroneously that 
he has been considered as the first who ascribed a material 
principle to the soul and to the other simple substances.’ 

Finally, we need scarcely say that Ibn-Gebirol’s theory about 
ecstacy is identical with that both of the Neo-Platonists and of 
the sceptics of every school, both ancient and modern." 

Our philosopher had obtained an accurate knowledge of 
Greek metaphysics by means of the Arabic compilations so 
numerous in the middle ages. The theories he found there, 
duly developed and worked out into a bold system of quasi- 
Pantheism, could not fail to attract much notice; and although 
they;do not appear to have much affected Jewish speculation, 
yet, on the other hand, they excited amongst the Christian 
schools of medizval philosophy a great deal of attention. We 
must refer the reader to M. Munk’s work for a full account of the 
discussion which arose from the Fons vitw, and we shall merely 
say here that Thomas Aquinas, Albertus Magnus, and Duns 





¥ Sed quonam ejusmodi sapientia differet A natura? Hoc sané, quod sapientia 
quidem primum, natura verd est ultimum: natura enim sapienti# imago est. 
Quumque postremum anime sit, ultimam quoque in se rationem habet desuper 
emicantem. Quemadmodum si dum profundior cera imprimitur, usque ad 
alteram ejus superficiem penitus figura pertranseat, ubi quidem figura superior 
perspicua sit: postrema vero vestigium sit obscurum, ideoque natura nihil novit, 
sed efficit tantum: tradens enim absque electione sequenti quod habet, corporeo 
materialique subjecto largitur, talemque duntaxat actionem habet.— Ennead, iv. 
4,13, Transl. Ficin. 

* Quidam dicunt quod anima et omnino omnis substantia preter Deum est 
composita ex materid et forma. Cujus quidem positionis primus auctor invenitur 
Avicesroy, auctor libri Fons Vite.— Thom. Aquin. quest disput. uae. de animé, 
art. 6. Hoc enim necesse est concedere omnes illos qui corporalium et incorpo- 
ralium dicunt esse materiam unam; super quam positionem videtur esse fun- 
datus liber qui dicitur Fons Vite, quem dicunt quidam factum fuisse ab Avicr- 
Bron philosopho. Albert Magn. Summa, part i., tract iv., quest. 20. Cf. 
likewise the same author, de causis et processu univ., lib. i., tract i., cap. 5. The 
following passage is conclusive against the supposition of Thomas Aquinas : 
Quod si illic est forma, est insuper et formatum, circa quod differentia est. 
Subest itaque materia que illam accipiat formam, perpetudque subjectum. 
Preeterea si intelligibilis illic mundus existit, hic vero noster illius est imitatio, 
atque componitur ex materia: illic quoque oportet esse materiam.—Lnnaed, ii., 
4, 4, Ficin. : . 

4 In his French translation of the Enneads, M. Bouillet gives a curious list of 
passages which illustrate lbn-Gebirol’s acquaintance with Plotinus. Cf. Bouillet, 
Les Enneades de Plotin traduites, ete. Three vols.8vo. Paris: Hachette. Vol. 
iii., table générale, s. v. Ibn-Gebirol. 
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Scotus were the chief dramatis persone in this literary and 
theological tournament. 

Amaury de Chartres, David de Dinant, Alain de Lille, and 
several other divines whose doctrines were condemned as he- 
retical, professed opinions very similar to those of Ibn-Gebirol, 
but whether they derived them from a study of the Fons vite, or 
from their own original meditations, cannot be determined 
That Duns Scotus, whom M. Hauréau rightly designs as main- 
taining Spinosism before Spinosa,—that Duns Scotus, we say, 
sympathized with Ibn-Gebirol’s teaching, may be gathered from 
the following passage : “ Omnia que sunt secundum modum sibi 
convenientem et possibilem, unitatem appetunt ... Unde ap- 
petitus unitatis ita intimus et essentialis et universalis est 
omnibus, tam creaturis quam creatori, quod nullum est, nec 
excogitari potest genus multitudinis, aut divisionis, sive distinc- 
tionis, quod ad unitatem aliquam non reducetur, ita quod ipsa, ut 
unitatem habeant, sive illud in quo sunt prius occurrat intel- 
lectui, quam ipsa multitudo sive diversitas. Sic dicimus quod 
diversa accidentia sunt unum subjecto, diversa numero sunt 
unum specie, diversa specie sunt unum genere subalterno, 
diversa genere subalterno sunt unum genere generalissimo, 
diversa genere generalissimo sunt unum in ratione entis.’” 

We must now take our leave of M. Munk’s admirable 
monograph of Ibn-Gebirol, which is in itself a monument of 
learning, and which throws the greatest light upon an important 
chapter in the history of medieval philosophy; our sketch of 
it is necessarily very imperfect, but we have endeavoured to 
bring out every feature of moment, and time warns us that we 
should hurry on. 

The Jewish theologians could not fail to notice the dangers 
which threatened religion, in consequence of the rapid strides 
made by philosophy. Ba’hya ben-Joseph (close of the eleventh 
century) tried for the first time, in his treatise on the Duties of 
the heart, to present a complete and systematic theory of the 
ethics of Judaism. He began by an essay on the unity of God, 
a work in which he manifested an evident predilection for 
Saadia’s method, although he gave proofs of an intimate ac- 
quaintance with all the different parts of the Peripatetic system. 
The superiority which he assigns to practical ethics over mere 
speculation, renders him similar to Al-Gazali, whose contem- 
porary he was.’ 





+ De rerum principio, quest. viii., art. iv., No. 24. Cf. Spinosa, ethic. pass. 
def. 3, and propp. 6, 8, 15. Edit. Briider, vol. i. 
© Cf. Mélanges, pp. 482, 83. 
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A more direct reaction was manifested in the book Cosri, or, 
better, Khozari, composed about 1140 by the celebrated poet, 
Juda ha-Lévi. This author, starting from the fact of the con- 
version to Judaism of a king of the Khozars, or Khazars, and of a 
great proportion of his subjects (the event happened during the 
second half of the eighth century), gave to his book the form of 
a dialogue between a Jewish doctor and the monarch above 
mentioned. The latter, being warned in a dream that his in- 
tentions are agreeable to God, but that his works are not so, 
converses successively with a philosopher, a Christian divine, and 
a Mussulman theologian. Not one of these three having been 
fortunate enough to convert his majesty, the king sends for a 
Jewish doctor, who clears all the enquirer’s doubts, and, as a 
matter of consequence, wins him over to the Hebrew faith. 
Such is the groundwork of the book Khozari, which contains a 
complete theory of Rabbinical Judaism, and is a regular de- 
claration of war against philosophy. Ha-Lévi refutes the 
error of those who believe that reason can, unassisted, arrive at 
the conclusions taught to us by a revelation from above. Re- 
velation, he says, teaches us nothing directly contrary to reason ; 
but it is through faith alone, and by a life consecrated to 
meditation and to religious practices, that we can, in a certain 
measure, share the inspiration of the prophets, and become 
thoroughly penetrated with the verities revealed to them. 
Reason can supply proofs of the eternity of matter as well as of 
the creation ex nihilo; but ancient tradition, which has been 
handed down to us from age to age, carries along with it a 
greater power of conviction than a whole structure of syllogisms 
painfully elaborated, and to which other reasonings can be 
opposed, proving with equal force directly opposite propositions. 
Without entering further upon an appreciation of Ha-Lévi’s 
doctrines, we shall just say here that his exaltation made him 
embrace the dreamy theories of the Kabbala, which he considered 
as forming an integral part of tradition, and to which he ascribes 
very great antiquity, tracing back the book Yecérd to the days 
of the patriarch Abraham. The Khozari probably helped to 
revive the study of the Kabbala, which we shall find presently in 
the most flourishing condition. 

The efforts of Juda Ha-Lévi were not powerful enough to 
deal a decisive blow at the study of philosophy, which had just then 
been taking a fresh start in consequence of the brilliant labours 
of Ibn-Badja. But the reactionary movement embodied in the 





4 On the book Khozari, cf. Mélanges, p. 483, note, and a good article in the 
new edition of Kitto’s Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature, s. v. Jenupan Ha-Levi. 
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Khozari created an extraordinary amount of fermentation. The 
doubts and questionings of even the most enlightened and 
independent thinkers of that epoch are faithfully portrayed in 
the Biblical eommentaries of the celebrated Abraham Ebn-Ezra, 
where we see a singular mixture of rational criticism, and of 
puerilities borrowed from the Kabbala, of ideas sound and worthy 
of a philosopher and of astrological superstitions.’ 

Abraham ben-David of Toledo, tried, in his book entitled 
the Sublime Faith, to reconcile the Jewish theologians with 
Aristotelic philosophy, but this attempt did not much succeed./ 
In order to bring about, if possible, an entente cordiale between 
Judaism and metaphysics, it was necessary that a man should 
come forward thoroughly acquainted with them both, joining 
calm and lucidity with energy and depth, capable by extensive 
learning and searching criticism, of lighting up the whole domain 
of religion with the torch of science, and of determining pre- 
cisely the respective limits of reason and of faith. This man 
was Moses ben-Maimoum, more commonly called Moses Mai- 
monides. 

Before giving here an account of the doctrines taught by 
that celebrated philosopher, it will be best to state the resources 
we have had at our disposal towards the satisfactory performance 
of that part of our task. It is somewhat curious that whilst so 
many master-pieces of Arabic literature have during the last 
thirty years been published, elucidated and commented on, the 
original text of Maimonides’ great work the Moré Nevochim 
remained concealed under the dust of a few public libraries. 
The Hebrew version of Samuel ibn-Tibbon had alone received 
the honours of impression, and from that version (the printed 
editions of which are very faulty) two Latin translations had 
been done, the former ascribed to a Jewish physician named 
Jacob Mantino, and published at Paris in 1520, the latter by 
John Buxtorf, bearing date 1629, published at Bale, in quarto. 
If we remember, 1, that Mantino’s translation is completely 
unknown; 2, that Buxtorf, entirely ignorant of the Arabic lan- 
guage and literature, often mistook the sense of Maimonides, 
besides accompanying by no commentary a work every line of 





¢ Ebn-Ezra, well known as one of the boldest commentators of the Bible 
amongst the Jews, was not less so for his knowledge of astrology. He was con- 
sidered as one of the chief representatives of that chimerical science to which 
he devoted a series of works formerly held in much esteem, and translated in 
Latin by Petrus Paduanus, in 1293 (MSS. of the Paris Imperial Library, No. 
7438). The original Hebrew text of these books is likewise kept at the Biblio- 
theque Impériale in several MS. codices.—Cf. M. Munk’s note, Mélanges, page 
485. 

/ See M. Munk’s Guide des Egarés, vol. i., p. 339, note. 
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which requires careful illustration and elucidation, we shall see 
at once that M. Munk’s publication of the original text of the 
Moré Nevochim, together with a French version and copious 
notes, is a real boon rendered to metaphysical studies. 

In preparing his work the illustrious savant has had at his 
disposal six MSS. belonging to the Bodleian Library, and two 
which are preserved at Leyden. Let it here be meutioned to 
the eternal honour of the late M. Weyers, and of his successor, 
Professor Juynboll, curator of the Leyden Library, that they 
spontaneously offered to forward to Paris the valuable MSS. 
placed under their care, and that M. Munk has thus been able 
to collate leisurely, in his own study, documents without which 
his own edition could not, as a matter of necessity, have reached 
the perfection it undoubtedly possesses. 

Another difficulty, however, and a serious one remained, even 
when M. Munk’s labours were brought to a satisfactory conclu- 
sion. “The publication of such a book as the Moré Nevochim, 
text, translation, and notes, was, from a financial point of view, 
a serious matter, and the most spirited éditeur could scarcely be 
expected to undertake, without assistance, the bringing out of a 
work destined to a relatively limited circle of readers. At this 
critical juncture Baron James de Rothschild came most generously 
to the rescue, and through his patronage the last obstacles were 
removed. We may safely say that no Mecznas ever deserved so 
well of the lovers of serious literature, and the publication of 
M. Munk’s work reflects the greatest credit upon all those who 
have had anything to do with it. Two volumes of it have 
appeared bringing us down to the second part of the Moré 
Nevochim ; the third is in the press and will, we understand, be 
published in a few months. From the instalments now before 
us, and from M. Ad. Franck’s interesting essay, we shall con- 
dense all we can state here on Moses Maimonides. 

Moses ben-Maimoum was born at Cordova, according to the 
most authentic documents, March 30, 1135. His father, a dis- 
tinguished Tal mudist, and author of a commentary on Alfarghdni’s 
Compendium of Astronomy, initiated him from his earliest years 
to the study of theology and of the other sciences. He fre- 
quented also the Arab schools, where, as he informs us, he had 
for master a pupil of Ibn-Badja, and for fellow-student a son of 
the celebrated astronomer, Geber, or Djdber ben-Aflah, of Seville. 
He had scarcely reached his thirteenth year when the fanatic 
Khalif, founder of the Almohade dynasty, took the city of 
Cordova, and both Jews and Christians were compelled to choose 
between the adoption of Islamism and exile. A great many 
families, unwilling to leave Spain, outwardly conformed to the 
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faith of the conquerors, whilst others, rather than incur the 
heinous guilt of hypocrisy, “travelled about,” as Maimonides 
himself tells us, “by land and by sea,” without finding a resting 
place for the sole of their foot. In 1159-60 we find Moses with 
his parents at Fez, where they were obliged, at the imminent 
peril of their lives, to make a profession of Islamism. The Jews 
of that city still relate about him curious legends which are con- 
nected with the residence he made amongst their forefathers. 
After having spent some years in that part of Africa, Maimonides 
could finally withdraw from the oppression which had been weigh- 
ing down upon him, and he embarked for Saint Jean d’Acre, 
where he arrived with all his family, May 16, 1165. He only 
stopped there five months, and in company with his father and a 
few friends he started on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, notwith- 
standing the severe laws which at that time prohibited the Jews 
from visiting the holy city. Finally, he went to Egypt, and 
selected as his residence Fostat, the port of Cairo. Then* began 
for Maimonides a period of prosperity. Whilst maintaining 
himself by the commerce of precious stones, he delivered public 
lectures which procured for him, as a philosopher, a theologian, 
and especially a physician, the greatest reputation. An important 
political event, of which his adopted country was then the theatre, 
further increased his prosperity, and added new lustre to his 
reputation. The famous Saladin, after having overthrown the 
Khalifate of the Fatimites, had caused his own authority to be 
recognized throughout Egypt. The friend and minister of that 
prince, the Kadhi Al-Fadhel, had enjoyed the opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with Maimonides and of appreciating his 
eminent qualities; he took him under his protection, afforded 
him the means of giving up his industry for the purpose of 
devoting himself exclusively to science, and procured him the 
appointment of court-physician. So high a state of favour 
necessarily excited the jealousy of our philosopher’s enemies, 
and they tried to bring about his ruin. However, through the 
constant protection of Al-Fadhel, Maimonides remained undis- 
turbed in the enjoyment of his well-earned repose until his 
death, which happened Dec. 12, 1204. On that sad event “the 
Jews and Mahometans of Fostat had public mourning for three 
days, the Jews of Jerusalem proclaimed a day of extraordinary 
humiliation, reading publicly the threatenings of the law (Deut. 
Xxvilii.), and the history of the capture of the ark by the Philis- 
tines (1 Sam. iv., ete.); for they regarded Maimonides as the 
ark containing the law. His remains were conveyed to Tiberias ; 
and the reverence which the Jewish nation still cherish for his 
memory is expressed by the well-known saying, ‘ From Moses, 
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the lawgiver, to Moses (Maimonides) no one hath arisen like 
Moses,” in allusion to Deut. xxxiv. 10.9 

We shall not give here a bibliographical list of the numerous 
works composed by Maimonides. His great work, the Moré 
Nevochim, is the one which affords the completest insight into 
his metaphysical views, and to a brief examination of it we shall 
confine ourselves. It is divided into three parts very clearly 
marked out by the author himself:—1. The object of the first is 
to lay down the basis of the system of interpretation which 
should be applied to the Scriptures, and to refute certain opinions 
incompatible with philosophy and sound faith. 2. The second, 
consecrated to an exposition of theodicy and cosmology, such as 
Maimonides understood them, is terminated by a singular theory 
of prophecy. 3. The third is more particularly moral and exe- 
getical: it treats of evil, of liberty, of providence, and shews 
that there is nothing in the law which does not find its justifica- 
tion either in reason or in history." Instead of proceeding at 
random as Philo, or of having recourse to arbitrary assertions, 
like the Kabbalists, Maimonides seeks in the very language of 
Scriptures the foundation of his allegorical interpretations. 
Taking one by one all the expressions which the Old Testament 
makes use of in speaking of God, and by which it ascribes to 
Him our infirmities and our passions. He analyzes them, com- 
pares them together, shews that they are susceptible of various 
significations, and always succeeds in eliciting from the text a 
spiritual or figurative sense. Thus to see, to look, to hear, to 
walk, to go up, to come down, are expressions which apply not 
only to the body, but to the mind; thus, the image after which 
we have been created, according to the passage in Genesis, sig- 
nifies, not a material image, but that intellectual form which 
constitute the imperishable substance of our soul. This part of 
our philosopher’s work is a real dictionary of the Old Testament, 
a dictionary of synonyms composed for the use of spiritualism, 
and no one can imagine what an amount of patience, erudition, 
and ingenuity such a labour must have cost. By means of this 
magical key a refined mind can discover in the Scriptures, and 





& Kitto’s Bib. Cyel., s. v. Maimontpes.—Franck, art. on Maimonides, in the 
Dict. des Sciences Philosophiques, reprinted in the Ltudes Orientales, pp. 317— 
361. S8vo. Paris. 1861. 

k On the title of the More Nevochim see Munk’s Translation, vol. i., Introduc- 
tion, note. The Latin Ductor perplecorum (not doctor, has Buxtorf has it), 
seems the best equivalent. Leibnitz said of the work: Egregium video esse 
librum rabbi, Mosis Maimonidis, qui inscribitur Doctor perplexorum, et magis 
philosophicum quam putaram, dignum adeo lectione attenta. Fuit in philosophia, 
mathematicis, medica arte, denique Sacre Scripture intelligentia insignis. Legi 
versionem a Buxtorfio editam, 4to. Basile. 1629. 
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even in the rabbinical writings, whatever it thinks proper to 
assume, nor does anything remain there that can shock our 
reason.* 

But Maimonides is not satisfied with protesting against 
material anthropomorphism ; he also endeavours to refute that 
error from a moral or intellectual point of view, and in order to 
strike at the root of the evil, he maintains that a true conception 
of God is inconsistent with the ascription to Him of any positive 
attributes. ‘ Attributa,” says he, “qua Deo per Negationem 
attribuuntur, sunt attributa vera; utpote in quibus nulla est 
imminutio (h.e. gue Deo nihil detrahunt, nec minus, quam con- 
venit, adscribunt), et quee nullam imperfectionem Deo assignant. 
Verum attributa affirmativa sunt tim communia cum aliis, tum 
etiam maximoperé imperfecta, prout fusé jam a nobis decla- 
ratum.”?! 

In his learned note to this passage, M. Munk shews that 
before the time of Maimonides, the Jewish divines, principally 
those of Spain, had already established as an essential propo- 
sition that we can declare not what God its, but what He is not, 
and that the attributes generally ascribed to Him, far from 
expressing an affirmation, only indicate the exclusion of their 
contraries ; thus when we say that God is one, we only mean 
that He is not multiple, when we say that He is eternal, we 
mean that He is not created, etc The Arab philosophers 
adopt the same view, and some Mussulman sects, particularly 
the Dhirdriyya, make of the negative attributes an essential 
point in their doctrine.“ The Karaite Ahron ben-Elias in his 
Tree of Life (cap. 71), refutes the upholders of the negative 
attributes. These metaphysicians believed they were countenanced 


in their teaching by Aristotle, whom Ba’hya quotes in the fol- ° 


lowing manner: “ Therefore Aristotle says, the negative attri- 
butes of the Creator are more true than the affirmative ones; 
for all the attributes that might be ascribed to Him affirmatively, 
could only be those of substance or of accident; now the 
Creator both of substance and of accident cannot have in his 
essence any of their attributes. But the attributes which are 
removed from Him (i.e¢., the attributes expressed negatively) are 
undoubtedly true.” The above passage quoted likewise by Ibn- 
Falaquéra’ is evidently a spurious one. It is a fact that Aris- 
totle, whilst speaking of the original motor, very often makes 





4 M. Munk. ‘ Deut. perplex., i., cap. 57. Buxtorf’s Trans., p. 95. 

J Ba’hya, Duties of the Heart, i. 10; Jehuda ha-Lévi, Khozari, ii. 2; Abra- 
ham ben-David, Emound rama. 

* Scharestani, vol. i., p. 94, of the German translation. 

? Moré ha-Moré, p. 29. 
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use of negative terms ;” but he never excludes affirmative terms, 
and the absolute assertions of the Arab philosophers, in this 
respect seem taken from Neo-Platonist commentators, and may 
be referred to the doctrines of Plotinus.*. Thomas Aquinas, in 
his turn, when he says that we can express ourselves about God 
only by the negative process, has followed the Arabs, from whom 
he no doubt borrowed the term via remotionis.’ 

We then see that if Maimonides was much indebted to 
Aristotle? for some of the doctrines taught in the Moré Ne- 
vochim, he made, on the other hand, the Stagyrite responsible 
for a number of theories which are of quite a different origin. 
The notes to M. Munk’s translation abound in instances of 
these extraordinary mis-statements,? ascribable to the immense 
popularity enjoyed by Aristotle, and accordingly, to the anxiety 
felt by the medizeval philosophers to place under his sanction 
every theory they propounded respecting the origin of the world, 
the laws of the mind, and other kindred subjects. 

After having defended the immateriality of God against a 
false religion servilely attached to the letter of Scriptures; after 
having, as he supposed, defended His unity against a false philo- 
sophy which distinguished the divine attributes from God him- 
self, Maimonides undertakes to combat the Arab Motecallemin, 
who, occupying a middle position between the theologians and 
the metaphysicians, were equally disowned by both sides, and 
failed to defend both reason and faith. But, whilst he criticizes 
the doctrines upheld by that sect, he makes us acquainted with 
them through a very accurate and extensive exposition, and this 
portion of his work (part i., cap. 71, 73—76) is of the highest 
importance as a contribution to the history of philosophy.’ 

If the views of the Motecallemin are erroneous, it is necessary 
that we should establish upon a more solid basis the fundamental 
truths of philosophy and religion. This Maimonides undertakes 
to do in the second part of the Moré Nevochim. By way of 
introduction, the author lays down twenty-five demonstrable 
propositions, and one hypothetic, serving as premises for the 
Peripatetics to prove the existence, the unity and the im- 
materiality of God. He then explains the peripatetic demon. 
strations, and shews that they preserve all their worth, even if 





™ Metaph., xii. 7, and passim. 

" Cf. Ritter, Geschichte der Phil., iv., pp. 573 and following. 

° Cf. Summa v. Gent., i. 14. 

® Cf. Guide des Egarés, i., pp. 39, 89, 106, 108, 124, etc., in the notes. 

¢ Cf. Guide des Egarés, i., pp. 230, 233. 

* For our résumé of the first part of the Moré Nevochim, we have consulted 
chiefly M. Ad. Franck’s excellent essay previously alluded to. 

* Introd. Munk, ii., pp. 3—28. 
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we reject the theories of the eternity of movement and of time.’ 
The idea of intermediate beings between God and the universe 
is unfolded according to the teaching of Arabianism Aristotel,” 
and the author endeavours to shew that these doctrines are con- 
sonant both with Scripture and with tradition. We now come 
to the vevata questio of the origin of the world.’ Religion 
teaches us that the universe was created from absolute nothing- 
ness by the free-will of God, and that it has therefore had a 
beginning. If, on the contrary, we believe Aristotle, the uni- 
verse has always existed as the necessary effect of a motive cause 
perpetually acting. Maimonides quotes as an intermediate 
opinion that of Plato,” who admits the eternity of chaotic 
matter, but denies that both of movement and of time. This 
hypothesis may agree with religious belief, but as it is based 
upon no demonstration, it can also be rejected. The, Peri- 
patetics have alleged in favour of their views a certain number 
of demonstrative proofs; the author, however, shews that 
Aristotle did not deceive himself in this respect, and that he 
never claimed the pretension of being able to prove rigorously 
the eternity of the world. Maimonides then takes a step in 
advance; the creation ea nihilo is not, he says, susceptible of 
demonstration any more than the eternity of matter, but it has 
the advantage of being less improbable.* The movement of 
the heavenly bodies offers the greatest difficulties, if we assume 
that everything in the universe follows an eternal and immutable 
law. All the theory of successive emanations applied to heavenly 
intelligences and spheres cannot account for the multiplicity 
and diversity which exist in the world; whereas these problems 
vanish as soon as we acknowledge the action of a free will, mani- 
festing itself designedly and not by necessity. The hypotheses 
imagined by astronomical science have not in themselves much 
probability ; they are, besides, little in agreement with physical 
laws, and with the principles of movement as laid down by Aris- 
totle. In conclusion, all Aristotle’s theories on the nature of 
the sublunary world are unquestionably true; but with respect 
to what exists above, he has been unable to state any proposition 
capable of proof; and what he has said in reference to this point 





t Cap. ii., “ Demonstratum itaque tibi jam est, existentiam Dei esse neces- 
sariam, nullamque habere sui causam, neque possibilitatem ratione substantia 
suse; adducte sunt demonstrationes certe et evidentes de existentia ipsius, sive 
mundus statuatur esse novus, et aliquandd non fuisse, sive non statuatur esse 
novus.” —Buxtorf; p. 192. “ Cap. 3. * Cap. 13. 

© Cf. the Timeus, also Leo Hebreus, Dialoghi; 3rd edit., Venet., 1572, fol. 
145 and following. On this supposed opinion of Plato, cf. Zeller, Die Philosophie 
der Griechen, vol. ii., pp. 508 and following; Henri Martin, Etudes sur le Timée 
de Platon. Vol. ii., pp. 179 and following; and the note in M. Munk’s Gude, 
vol. ii., pp. 110, 111. * Cap. xvi. 
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resembles mere conjectures, which cannot impair the doctrine 
of creation. This doctrine, besides, is a postulate of religion: 
if we deny it, we are necessarily led to deny likewise prophetic 
inspiration and the whole scheme of miracles. However, because 
we admit creation ex nihilo, it does not follow that we are com- 
pelled to believe in the ultimate destruction of the universe.’ 
Maimouides thinks, on the contrary, that the world will never 
cease to exist such as it is; and he proves that all the passages 
in the Old Testament, supposed to allude to a final dissolution, 
must be taken in a figurative sense. Miracles are only moment- 
ary interruptions of the laws of nature; they are exceptions to 
these laws, restrictions placed upon them when they were first 
established by God. Maimonides then explains, according to 
the directions given in the Talmud, certain particulars of the 
narrative of the creation, proving that everything there said 
respecting sublunary things agrees with the peripatetic theories. 
The whole discussion terminates with a few observations on the 
institution of the Sabbath, which symbolizes the doctrine of 
creation.’ 

The remainder of the second part is taken up by a theory of 
prophecy, in which our author sees only the absolute évredéyera 
of man’s intellectual and moral faculties. These, brought to 
their highest perfection and assisted by a certain power of 
imagination which places man in an ecstatic state, render us 
fitted, in this life, to perfect union with the active intellect. All 
men arrived at that high state of perfection would necessarily be 
prophets, if the will of God had not exclusively reserved the gift 
of prophecy to certain elect individuals, denying it to others, 
notwithstanding their undoubted aptitude for it. The revelation 
on Mount Sinai, and the circumstances which accompanied it, 
are mysteries which we cannot fathom in all their reality. The 
same must be said of the perceptive faculties of Moses; these 
were above the corresponding powers of the other prophets ; and 
in them we find manifested the highest intelligence of divine 
things, without any participation of the imaginative faculty. 
Moses saw God face to face; that is to say, ‘he apprehended 
Him by his intellect in the state of watchfulness, and not 
through the medium of his imagination. The law revealed to 
Moses is the most perfect of all laws, avoiding excess, and being 
equally distant from exaggeration and from deficiency. Mai- 
monides describes the signs by which a true prophet is recog- 
nized; he defines prophetic inspiration, and its various degrees. 





¥ Cap. xxvii.—xxix. * Cap. xxxi. 
@ Cap. xxxvii.. On the Intellect, both Active and Passive, cf. a note in the 
first volume of M. Munk’s translation, pp. 304—308. 
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He then speaks of the external form under which prophecy is 
presented, particularly the parabolic visions. He also devotes a 
few remarks to the metaphors and hyperboles made use of by the 
sacred writers. 

We have thus given, nearly in M. Munk’s own words, a short 
summary of the second part of the Ductor Perplexorum.’ In the 
third and last will be found curious views on evil, on providence, 
on foreknowledge and liberty, and on the respective claims of re- 
velation and reason. Maimonides considers evil, not as a thing 
existing in itself, bat as a negation, a privation, the absence of 
good. Hence it follows that God cannot be called the creator of 
evil. ‘De Deo Opt. Max. non potest absolute dici, quod malum 
per se faciat, quod intentio ejus prima et principalis sit facere 
malum. ... Nam actiones ejus omnes sunt optime, quia ipse nihil 
facit preter existentiam ; existentia autem omnis bona est.’” 

The opinions respecting the Providence of God can be re- 
duced to five. 1. Epicurus and his followers deny it absolutely, 
and admit in the universe nothing but the empire of chance. 2. 
Aristotle, as interpreted by Alexander Aphrodiszeus, says that 
the action of divine Providence is only exercised throughout the 
heavenly spheres, and is limited by the orb of the moon. Under 
this head we may class the view of the Peripatetics who admit 
a providence for universal things, for genera and species, but 
deny it for individuals. 8. The Ascharites’ placing themselves 
at a point of view directly contrary to that of the Peripateties, 
do not believe in general laws, and acknowledge in God nothing 
but special purposes fixed from all eternity, and which determine 
in its most trifling details the life of every individual. 4. Ac- 
cording to the Motazales,’ both God’s providence and his remu- 
nerative justice are extended indifferently to all beings, even 
those who have no liberty and who are therefore irresponsible. 
No creature, they say, from the smallest insect up to man, suffers 
without being, ipso facto, entitled to compensation in the next 
world; none enjoys without having deserved that enjoyment. 
Thus the innocent mouse which falls under the cat’s tooth will 
be adequately remunerated in after life. 5. Finally, we may 
suppose that divine Providence applies to individuals only so far 
as they are responsible moral agents. In all other cases its 
action is limited to genera and species, whilst individuals are 
abandoned to the immutable laws of nature. Maimonides ex- 





* In preparing the text of this part M. Munk has had at his disposal, besides 
the MSS. mentioned above, another one belonging to the late Rev. Dr. Cureton. 

* Cap. x, page 353. Buxtorf. 

* Cf. Journ. of Sac. Lit. for Jan., 1865, page 359. 

* Cf. Journ. of Sao. Lit. for Jan., 1865, page 356. 
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amines successively these five different theories, he shews that the 
first four give no adequate solution of the problem, and he adopts 
the fifth as satisfying the demands both of reason and of faith/ 

Whether the providence of God applies to man or to nature, 
it extends, of course, to the future, and includes foreknowledge. 
But how can foreknowledge reconcile itself with the fact of human 
liberty? This momentous difficulty, which has occupied the 
attention of metaphysicians and divines in all ages, is answered 
by Maimonides in the only manner consistent with good sense. 
We know, says he, that freedom is the principle of our actions, 
and the condition of our responsibility ; on the other hand, we 
have no clear idea of God’s foreknowledge, of the manner in 
which things are present to his thought, and submitted to his 
decrees ; therefore, we cannot maintain that the two terms of 
the problem are incompatible with each other 

It would take us too long to explain here the way in which 
Maimonides undertakes to harmonize the authority of the Serip- 
tures with that of reason. Suffice it to say, that for the purpose 
of breaking down the barrier which separates religion from 
rationalism, he calls to his assistance all the resources of his 
erudition; natural history, medicine, metaphysics, history are 
pressed into the service, and whilst marshalling his array of 
evidences, the author of the Moré Nevochim gives us the most 
curious details on the religion of the ancient Sabzans. 

The Jewish theologians attached to their faith clearly under- 
stood the true meaning of the works of Maimonides, and par- 
ticularly of the Moré. However, it was only after the death of 
the illustrious thinker, that his opponents gave utterance to the 
feelings which possessed them. ‘The Hebrew communities of 
Languedoc and Provence anathematized all the metaphysical 
writings of Maimonides, and consigned them to the flames. 
In their turn the champions of rationalism hurled sentences of 
excommunication against the orthodox divines, and a violent 
schism broke out, which lasted for a century. The victory, 
nevertheless, finally remained to Maimonides, Whilst his theo- 
logical treatises preserved all their authority in the estimation of 
the Talmudists, his Moré Nevochim gave the impulse to the free 
thinkers who appeared in Judaism, from Spinosa to Moses 
Mendelssohn. ; 

We purpose, in a concluding article, describing from the 
works of Messrs. Munk and Franck the leading features of 
Kabbalistic speculation, and the last representatives of philosophy 
amongst the Jews. Gustave Masson. 








‘ Cap. xvii. and xviii. & Cap. xxi. 
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THE METONIC CYCLE AND CALIPPIC PERIOD. 
{Continued from Vol. VI., p. 416.] 


According to my Chronology, the archonship of Apseudes 
must have been in B.c. 453, and the ninth Metonic cycle, that 
is, one hundred and seventy-one years, reckoned from the 
summer solstice of s.c. 458, would reach the summer solstice in 
B.c. 282. Thus my chronology would bear the test equally well 
with the chronology of Diodorus, and with this additional re- 
commendation, that if the weight of historical testimony should 
decide in favour of mine, it would at once also decide that the 
Calippic period must have begun in B.c. 33], the archonship of 
Aristophanes ; whereas if the weight of testimony should decide 
in favour of Diodorus, it would still remain doubtful whether 
the Calippic period began in B.c. 330, or in B.c. 331, this 
depending on the uncertainty whether the observation by 
Aristarchus was made in the beginning or at the end of 50 Cal. 
Per. 1. ‘This should increase our suspicion of the truthfulness 
of Diodorus’s chronology, seeing that it was so decidedly rejected 
by Hipparchus and Ptolemy ; or, at least, it should add to the 
carefulness with which the two systems should be tested, and 
give additional weight to any evidently undesigned circum- 
stances mentioned by really cotemporary authors, such as the 
interval between the archonships of Diocles and Alexias at the 
end of the Peloponnesian war, mentioned by Lysias, and the 
nine additional archons in the time of Philip, mentioned by 
Demosthenes. I should also notice that if Diodorus be proved 
to be in error to the extent of two years, as to the archonship of 
Apseudes, which was most certainly the beginning of the 
Metonic cycle, the real error must be, at the least, nineteen 
years, the full extent of a cycle, or, it may be, twenty years on 
account of the two different years in which the beginning of 
the Calippic period is placed, or the true chronology could not 
bear the test of the Metonic cycle, as connected with the Calippic 
period in 50 Cal. Per. I. 

And now for our tests of truth. As to the statement of 
Hipparchus, that the observation by Aristarchus was made in 
the forty-fourth year from the death of Alexander, my Table II., 
which is arranged according to Diodorus, shews its fulfilment, 
but only on the supposition that the death of Alexander was in 
E.N. 424, and that it is sufficient to shew that the end of 50 Cal. 
Per. I. was in the beginning of the said forty-fourth year; my 
Table I11. will also shew its fulfilment on the same conditions, and 
by counting 424 .N. as included. But this statement of Hip- 
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parchus must clearly be set aside as any test of truth; for it 
was evidently made by calculation on the supposition that the 
death of Alexander was really in 424 £.N., and that the observa- 
tion was made by Aristarchus in the end of 50 Cal. Per. I. in 
280 B.c., and not at its beginning in 281 B.c. 

We will now turn to Diodorus’s list of archons, as set forth 
in each of my Jadles II. and III. Here it will be seen that, with 
the exception of the year at the end of the Peloponnesian war, 
Diodorus gives an archon for each year from the archonship of 
Apseudes to the archonship of Agesias (the death of Alexander). 
We have already seen how completely the chronology of 
Diodorus would be destroyed by the taking away of any one of 
these archons, as would in effect be done by the depression of 
Apseudes from 433 to 432 B.c. But the overthrow would be as 
complete by the introduction of a single additional archon, and, 
as I have noticed in a former letter, Demosthenes, who lived in 
the time of Philip, has mentioned in his Oration on the Crown 
(which he made in the time of Philip) nine archons, and eight 
of them are in decrees of the time of Philip; but not one of them 
is found in the list of Diodorus. Of these the strongest instance 
is perhaps that of Mnesithides; for, when Demosthenes asks in 
Court at Athens for the date of a transaction, the only answer 
which is given by the officer of the court is, ““ Archon Mnesithides.” 
No doubt then should exist but that he was an archon eponymus, 
who gave the name to his year of office, and that his name 
ought to appear in a true and complete list of the archons of 
Athens. Dr. Hincks suggests that he may have been an archon 
eponymus of Delphi. To this I reply, that when Demosthenes 
mentions other archons of Athens as dates, and whose names are 
found in the list of Diodorus, he mentions them as “é’ Evdavdpou 
dpyovtos,” “impo Evxrédou dpyovtos,” “wer”? Evxdéudnv dpyovta,” 
making no mention whatever of Athens, and yet they are readily 
admitted to have been archons eponymi of Athens. ‘The only 
inference therefore is, that all the archons who are mentioned by 
Demosthenes under similar circumstances were also archons of 
Athens; and that if Mnesithides had been an archon eponymus 
of Delphi, the officer of the court at Athens would have expressly 
said so. Hence these archons of Demosthenes must be held to 
overthrow the chronology of Diodorus, and the extent of a cycle 
in error would make ample room for all of them. 

Further: on reference to Diodorus’s list, it will be seen that 
he gives Alexias as the fifth from Diocles, the archon of the 
twenty-third year of the Peloponnesian war. But Lysias, an 
orator of the time of the Peloponnesian war, in his Munerum 
accept. Defens., p. 183, introduces a client as saying,— 
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“Concerning the things laid to my charge, enough has been laid 
before you, my judges. But, I entreat you to hear some other things, 
that you may know what sort of a person I am that you are about to pass 
sentence on. In the archonship of Theopompus, I was appointed choregus 
to the tragedians, and spent thirty mine, and in the third month of 
Thargelion I was victorious in the men’s choir, and spent two thousand 
drachmee, and when Glaucippus was archon, I spent on the Pyrrhian 
dances and at the great Panathanea eight hundred, and again in his 
archonsbip I was choregus for the men, and victorious at the Dionysia, 
and spent five thousand drachme together with the providing of the 
tripod ; and when Diocles was archon | spent at the lesser Panathanea, on 
the cyclic dance, three hundred, and for the next seven years I was over 
the gallies and spent six talents, and though I was at such expenses, and 
daily running into danger, and travelling on your behalf, I nevertheless 
brought tribute, on one occasion thirty mine, and on another four thou- 
sand drachme, and when I sailed home in the archonship of Alexias, I was 
immediately made gymnasiarch at the Promethean games and was victo- 
rious, and spent twelve mine, aud afterwards I was appointed choregus 
for the boy’s choir, and spent more than fifteen min, and when Eucleides 
was archon I furnished Cephisodotus, and was victorious at the comedies, 
and spent sixteen ming together with the providing of the apparatus.” 


From this mention of Diocles and Alevias in a public court 
of justice, where it must have been well known whether it was 
true or not, it seems impossible to doubt that Alexias was at 
least the seventh from Diocles, and not the fifth, as given by 
Diodorus. It must be so, or how could this man have been 
over the gallies, as he says, for the next seven years, and then 
sailed home in the archonship of Alexias? In his De Trunco 
sac. Oliv. Defens., p. 58, Lysias introduces the name of Pytho- 
dorus as an archon, and in his Pro Milite, p. 74, Lysias intro- 
duces Ctesicles as an archon. Thus we have an orator of the 
time mentioning Theopompus, Glaucippus, Diocles, Alexias, 
Eucleides, Pythodorus, and Ctesicles as archons, and mentioning 
them all in the same form, and that the form employed by 
Demosthenes, making no mention of Athens. Can we then 
reasonably doubt, that if the first five were archons eponymi 
of Athens, the last two, Pythodorus and Ctesicles, must also have 
been archons eponymi of Athens, especially when we bear in 
mind that Lysias has made room for them as additional archons, 
by giving Alexias as the seventh from Diocles, instead of the 
fifth, as he is given in the list of Diodorus? But it would seem 
that Pythodorus must have been archon in the year which 
Diodorus calls “ Anarchy.” That the first five were archons 
eponymi of Athens must be freely admitted ; for they are all 
found in the list of Diodorus within a few years of each other at 
the end of the Peloponnesian war, as may be seen in the Tadles. 
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The conclusion is obvious. This purely undesigned testimony 
of Lysias must also be held abundantly sufficient of itself to 
prove the deficiency of Diodorus’s list of archons to the extent 
of two archons. 

I will now shew that as to these two additional archons be- 
tween Diocles and Alexias, Lysias is quite confirmed by the 
Arundel Marble. See Tadle III. Diocles is not mentioned on 
the Marble: but, as he was the next before Euctemon, accord- 
ing to Diodorus, his number on the Marble would be 148, Euc- 
temon being 147. Nor is Alexias mentioned on the Marble; 
but as he was the next after Callias, according to Diodorus, his 
number on the Marble would be 142, Callias being 143. Thus, 
according to the Marble, Alexias would be the 7th from Diocles, 
as he is given by Lysias. 

I trust I have already conclusively shewn, that to make the 
Marble consistent with itself, Selden must be held to be right in 
interpreting 147 as the number for Euctemon, the archon in the 
24th year of the Peloponnesian war. 

But I will add some remarkable confirmation, quite conclu- 
sive, not only of the soundness of Selden in interpreting Eucte- 
mon as 147, but also of the deficiency of Diodorus’s list. 

Demosthenes, Orat. ix., Philip. iii. 116, says to the Athenians, 
“ You held the sovereignty of Greece 73 years: the Lacedzemo- 
nians commanded for the space of 29 years, and in the latter 
times, after the battle of Leuctra, the Thebans were in the same 
degree of eminence.” The Marble places Xantippus in its 216th 
year, and says that in his archonship the Athenians conquered 
Mardonius, the general of Xerxes, at the battle of Plata. The 
archonship of Xantippus is placed by Diodorus, xi. 27, in 75 Ol. 
2, that is, the 298th Olympic year. Diodorus, xiii. 104, 105, 
says that Lysander, the commander of the Lacedemonians, con- 
quered the Athenians in the battle of (gospotamos, in the 
archonship of Alexias, 93 Ol. 4, that is, the 372th Olympic year. 
I have noticed that Alexias is not mentioned on the Marble; 
but that from his immediately following Callias, his number 
would be 142. Thus Diodorus and the Marble quite agree as 
to the interval between Xantippus and Alexias, both agreeing 
with Demosthenes in placing Alexias at the end of 73 years 
from Xantippus (the 73 years in each case beginning at the end 
of the year in which Xantippus was archon, and ending at the 
beginning of the year in which Alexias was archon). But this 
would not be so unless Euctemon were in 147, as seen in Table 
III. We now come to the 29 years for the Lacedzmonians. 
These (reckoned from the beginning of the year 142, the Mar- 
ble number for Alexias), would, as Tad/e III. also shews, end 
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in 114, the Marble number for Nausinicus, in whose time, as 
Clinton (Fast. Hell., p. 98), remarks, Cleombrotus (the king of 
Lacedzmon) marches into Beotia in the middle of winter) Xen., 
Heil. vy. 4, 14; Demosth., Androt., p. 606). Nausinicus is not 
mentioned on the Marble; but the Marble places Phrasiclides in 
its number 107, and says that in his archonship the Thebans 
conquered the Lacedemonians (at Leuctra, in Beeotia). Diodorus 
gives Nausinicus as the 7th above Phrasiclides, and this would 
place Nausinicus in 114 of the Marble, and in the 29th year 
from Alexias: but, according to Diodorus (reckoning also from 
the beginning of his year for Alexias), Nausinicus was only 
the 28th, as the Table also shews. On this Clinton says, “ Dio- 
dorus, xv. 25, has dated the beginning of this (the Boeotian) war, 
a year too low, émi Navowixov,” and refers to Demosthenes, 
Androtion, and an old Marble mentioned in Corsini’s Fasti 
Altici. 

Clinton also shews from Demosthenes and Xenophon that 
Diodorus is inaccurate in placing the action at Naxos in the 
archonship of Callias. Diodorus places the beginning of the 
Beeotian war at the distance of 29 years from the battle of (gos- 
potamos, as it is given by Demosthenes and illustrated by the 
Marble; but he places it in the archonship of Callias, the next 
below the archonship of Nausinicus: that is to say, Diodorus has 
clearly omitted an archon between Alexias and Nausinicus; nor 
is it difficult to point out where the omission took place. It 
must have been between Laches and Aristocrates. According 
to Diodorus, these two were consecutive archons; but, according 
to the Marble, there was an archon between them. 

Further: Polybius, i. 6, states that the year in which the 
Gauls took Rome, was the 19th after the battle of Gigospotamus 
and the 16th year before the battle of Leuctra; and Strabo (vi. 
320) says that it was so according to Polybius. We learn from 
Dionysius, Hal., i. 60, that the Gauls took Rome in the archon- 
ship of Pyrrhion. Pyrrhion is not mentioned on the Marble; 
but, according to Diodorus, he was the 11th after Aristocrates, 
who is in No. 135, and in the 17th year above Phrasiclides (the 
battle of Leuctra), who is No. 107 on the Marble. This would 
place the archonship of Pyrrhion in No. 124 of the Marble, and 
in the 19th year from Alexias, as given by Polybius. But, 
according to the list of Diodorus, he was only in the 18th year, 
as may be seen in Tables II., III. In his “id. xiv. 2, Diodorus 
also says: “In the foregoing books we have described matters 
from the taking of Troy to the end of the Peloponnesian war 
and the Athenian government (93 Ol. 4, the archonship of 
Alexias), and have gone through 779 years, and in this book we 
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shall go on with the consecutive matters, and begin from the 
establishment of the thirty tyrants at Athens and end at the 
taking of Rome by the Gauls, 18 years.” His list shews that 
by eighteen years Diodorus means eighteen inclusive of the 
years for Alexias and Pyrrhion, and therefore 93 Ol. 4, the 
Olympic year of Alexias, is not to be included in the 779 years. 
Here, again, we have a striking evidence of the correctness of 
147 as the number for Euctemon, and also of the deficiency of 
Diodorus’s list to the extent of one archon between Alexias and 
Pyrrhion, and this quite confirms the deficiency of the one, 
which is shewn by Demosthenes, as between Alexias and Nausi- 
nicus. 

Thus, the variation between Diodorus and the Marble as to 
the interval between Euctemon and Aristocrates must be three 
years, as it is given by the Marble, viz., two between Euctemon 
and Alexias, as confirmed by Lysias, and one between Alexias 
and Aristocrates, as confirmed by Demosthenes and Polybius. 

As to the interval between Pyrrhion and Phrasiclides (the 
battle of Leuctra) Diodorus and the Marble are agreed in giving 
it as sixteen years, as stated by Polybius. 

Further: Micon is given by the Marble, as he is given by 
Diodorus, the fourth from Callias, and Clinton gives in his p. 80, 
“ Mixwy tétaptos awd KadXiov.” This agreement between Dio- 
dorus and the Marble as to Micon being the fourth from Callias, 
shews clearly that, Micon being placed by the Marble in 139, 
Callias is rightly placed in 143 on the Marble, and consequently 
Euctemon could not have been 144 on the Marble, as contended 
for by Dr. Hincks, because Diodorus himself places Antigenes 
between Euctemon and Callias. Further: Antigenes is placed 
by the Marble in 145, and consequently Euctemon, who was 
before him, could not be 144. Further: Selden is aware of the 
difficulty attending Euctemon being placed by the Marble in 
147; but in his p. 113, he expressly says that the Marble for- 
bids his giving Euctemon as 144 and Antigenes as 142, and if 
the Marble permitted it, there must still have been an archon 
between them; but according to Diodorus they were consecu- 
tive archons. 

Further: we learn from Thucydides, iv. 50, that Artaxerxes, 
the son of Xerxes, died at the latter end of the 7th year of the 
war, and number 147 for Euctemon in the 24th year of the war 
would give number 164 for the 7th year of the war. The Mar- 
ble places the death of Darius Hystaspes in its No. 225. This 
would give No. 224 for the first year of Xerxes, and this would 
give 61 years for the united reigns of Xerxes and Artaxerxes, 
according to the Marble. Now we learn from Sulpitius Severus 
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(ii. 9) that the reign of Xerxes was 21 years. Africanus, in 
giving the 20th of Artaxerxes as the 115th of the kingdom of 
Persia, requires Xerxes to be 21 years, and Diodorus (xii. 64), and 
Eusebius (Chron. 131) both give Artaxerxes as 40 years. Thus 
the united reigns of Xerxes and Artaxerxes would be 61 years, 
as given by the Marble, on the supposition that 147 was the 
right number for Euctemon. This is a singular confirmation of 
the soundness of Selden’s interpretation of the Marble in giving 
147 for Euctemon. 

Further: the whole system of Ptolemy is built on the sup- 
position that the archonship of Apseudes was in 316 E.N., 432 
B.C., that is, that his archonship was the 59th year from the 
3lst of Darius, £.nN. 257. But we have also seen that it is quite 
incredible that Apseudes was archon so late as B.c. 432. Ac- 
cording to Diodorus, he must have been archon at least not later 
than B.c. 433, that is £.N. 315, and this would give Apseudes as 
in the 58th year from the 3lst of Darius. We have had the 
Marble placing the last, that is, the 36th year of Darius, in its 
number 225. This would place his 3lst year in number 230, 
and as Apseudes was archon in the 2nd year before the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, his number on the Marble would be 172, and 
this would give Apseudes as in the 58th year from the 31st of 
Darius, according to the Marble. Here we have Ptolemy (being 
corrected for one year by Diodorus as to Apseudes) giving a 
striking confirmation of the correctness of 147 for Euctemon. 

Further: according to Selden’s interpretation, Philip of 
Macedon began to reign in the archonship of Agathocles in the 
93rd year of the Marble, and with 147 for Euctemon in the 
24th year of the war, the first year of the Peloponnesian war 
must have been in its No. 170. Aulus Gellius (xvii. 21) places 
the beginning of the Peloponnesian war in v.c. 323 and the 
accession of Philip in v.c. 400. Orosius (iii. 12) also places the 
accession of Philip in vu.c. 400. Thus Aulus Gellius agrees 
exactly with the Marble, as interpreted by Selden, in making 
the accession of Philip to be 77 years after the beginning of 
the Peloponnesian war. But, according to Diodorus, the in- 


terval was only 71 years. Dean Prideaux, in his edition of the - 


Marble, meets this variation of the Marble from Diodorus as to 
the kingdom of Macedon by suggesting that the Marble, instead 
of recording that Philip began to reign, should have recorded 
that Philip built Philippi in this year. 

Further: the Marble places the end of the reign of Artax- 
erxes Memor in Persia eight years farther from the Peloponne- 
sian war than it is placed by Diodorus, and Prideaux meets this 
by suggesting that it is the death of Alexander Pherzeus, and not 
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the death of Artaxerxes, which should have been recorded in 
this year. 

To evade the difficulty of 147 being the number on the 
Marble for Euctemon, Dr. Hincks, in your p. 415 for July, says, 
“That the sculptor of the Marble has made mistakes I have no 
doubt; and I suspect that the copyist made others. Which of 
them made the mistake in this instance is of no importance 
whatever. It is certain, however, that one or other of them 
has done so. If 144 was not the date on the Marble, it ought 
to have been so.” 

Now whatever may be thought of the philosophy of these 
suggestions, they must at least be regarded as plain admissions 
that between the Marble and Diodorus there is an irreconcil- 
able variation, not only as to the archons of Athens, but also as 
to the reigns of the kings of Macedon and Persia. In short, 
the history of this period, as received in the time of the author 
of the Marble, must have been very different from that which 
has been handed down by Diodorus. So that we need not be 
surprised at the complaint of Livy (vi. 1, viii. 40) as to the 
confusion in the history of this period, or as to the complaint 
of Plutarch (Numa, i., 60) that it was difficult to collect the 
times accurately, and especially those which were deduced from 
Olympiads, or as to finding traditions which contradict the 
chronology of Diodorus. That no mistake has been made, 
either by the sculptor or the copyist, as to the Marble number 
for Euctemon, must be held to be indisputable. The mistake, 
if any, must have been a mistake of the author of the Marble, 
and surely the authority of Diodorus, who lived about 400 
years after the Peloponnesian war, cannot be held sufficient to 
convict the author of an error, confirmed as he is as to Euctemon 
by Lysias, who lived at the time, to say nothing of his confirma- 
tion by Demosthenes and Polybius; and if there were only as 
many years as Diodorus has given archons between Agathocles 
and Agesias, the death of Alexander in 114 Ol. 1 must have been 
at the least three years farther from the Peloponnesian war than 
it is given by Diodorus, and thus the eclipses, commonly as- 
signed to the Peloponnesian war, would all be thrown out. 

These three years would also place the archonship of A pseudes, 
and with it the beginning of the Metonic cycle, in B.c. 436, 
instead of in B.c. 433 (where it is placed by Diodorus), and 152 
years, that is, the amount of eight Metonic cycles, reckoned from 
the summer solstice in B.c. 436, would end at the summer sol- 
stice in B.c. 284. Now we have seen that by placing the begin- 
ning of the Calippic period in its earliest year, that is, B.c. 331, 
as given by the eclipse of 19 March, 200 B.c., the earliest year 
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for 50 Cal. Per. I. (in which the observation was made by Aris- 
tarchus), must have begun at the summer solstice in B.c. 282, 
that is, two years after the end of the eighth Metonic cycle, as 
reckoned from the summer solstice of 436 B.c. This would 
prove that the archonship of Apseudes could not be rightly 
placed in 436 B.c. if it is to bear the test of the Metonic cycle, 
as connected with the Calippic period in 50 Cal. Per. I. The 
application of this test also proves that the error of Diodorus, 
as to the archonship of Apseudes, must be at least 18, 19, 
or 20 years. It must have been 18 for the end of the ninth 
Metonic cycle to reach the end of 50 Cal. Per. I. at the summer 
solstice in 280 B.c.; 19 to reach the beginning of 50 Cal. Per. 
I. at the summer solstice in B.c. 281, and 20 to reach the be- 
ginning of 50 Cal. Per. I. at the summer solstice in B.c. 282. 

I shall now produce a marvellous proof of the archonship of 
Apseudes having been in 81 Ol. 4, that is, B.c. 453, that is, 20 
years above the date assigned to it by Diodorus; and I shall do 
this by converting the archontic years of the Marble into their 
corresponding Olympic years. To do this, Selden adopts the 
Olympic date which Diodorus gives to Aristocrates, and Dr. 
Hincks, as we have seen, would fix the date of the archonship 
of Aristocrates by the three eclipses of the moon, which Ptolemy 
places in the archonships of Phanostratus and Menander: but 
surely neither of these modes is admissible after the discrep- 
ancy which I have shewn between the Marble and Diodorus, 
and Ptolemy, not only in regard to these archons of Athens, 
but also in regard to the reigns of Philip of Macedon and 
Artaxerxes Memor. of Persia. 

The great event in antiquity from which dates were reckoned 
was the Trojan war. Thus we have had Diodorus giving 93 Ol. 3, 
that is, the year before the archonship of Alexias, as the 779th 
year from the Trojan war: and in his Jib. i., s. 5, Diodorus also 
says: “ Following Apollodorus, the Athenian, we put down 80 
years for the period from the Trojan times to the return of the 
Heraclid, and from this to the first Olympiad 328 years, and 
we collect the time from the kings of Lacedemon; and from 
the first Olympiad to the beginning of the Celtic war, which is 
the end of our history, there are 730 years; so that all our his- 
tory, contained in forty books, comprises 1138 years, besides 
the time which comprises the matters before the Trojan times.” 
Clemens Al. (Strom. i., p. 402) says: “ Eratosthenes describes 
the times thus; ‘ From the taking of Troy to the return of the 
Heraclide, 80 years; from this to the colonization of Ionia, 60 
years ; from this to the administration of Lycurgus, 159 years ; 
to the year preceding the first Olympiad, 108 years; from the 
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first Olympiad to the crossing of Xerxes into Greece, 297 years.” 
Thus according to Eratosthenes, the Trojan war was 704 years 
before the crossing of Xerxes into Greece. The Marble gives the 
Trojan war as 954 years before the date of its own erection; and 
these 954 years, like the 779 and the 1138 years of Apollodorus 
and Diodorus, and the 704 years of Eratosthenes, must neces- 


“sarily have been intended as consisting of a certain number of 


Olympic years and of a certain number of ante-Olympic years: 
for we cannot doubt but that the author of the Marble knew, as 
well as Eratosthenes, or Apollodorus, or Diodorus, the Olympic 
year in which he was living; aud if we could ascertain the num- 
ber of years which the author adopted as the interval between 
the Trojan war and the first Olympiad, we should of course know 
in what Olympic year the Marble was erected, and thus be able 
to decide with absolute certainty the corresponding Olympic 
year for each of the archontic years of its era. 

The 779 years of Diodorus consisted of 371 Olympic years 
and of 408 ante-Olympic years, and if his history ended in 183 
Ol. 2, his 1138 years must have consisted of 730 Olympic years, 
and 408 ante-Olympic years. The 704 years of Eratosthenes 
consisted of 297 Olympic years and 407 ante-Olympic years. 
Tatian (Cont. Grec., 41, p. 276), states that the Olympiads were 
instituted 407 years after the Trojan times ; and Eusebius (Prep. 
Ev., |. x., p. 484) says that from the first Olympiad to the taking 
of Troy there were 408 years, as the records of times among the 
Greeks have it. 

We have here a slight variation, but easily reconciled, by 
supposing that the 408 were intended as exclusive, and the 407 
as inclusive of the first Olympic year; but seemingly, according 
to Apollodorus and Diodorus, the 408 were also regarded as ex- 
clusive of the first Olympic year. But that neither 408 nor 407 
were adopted by the author of the Marble, as the ante-Olympic 
years to the Trojan war, is evident: for 408 deducted from his 
954, would give his 546th year as the first Olympic year, and 
this would give the first year of the Marble era as the 546th 
Olympic year, that is, 137 Ol. 2; and this would give the acces- 
sion of Philip in the archonship of Agathocles, in the 93rd year 
of his era, as 114 Ol. 2: but this could not be true, for all are 
agreed that Alexander, his son and successor, died in 114 Ol. 1. 

Suidas, in his Lexicon, Homer, tom. ii., p. 682, says; ‘ The 
first Olympiad was 460 years after the taking of Troy.” Thus 
between Suidas and the 408 we have a variation of 52 years, the 
amount of 13 Olympiads: nor is it difficult to account for the 
variation. 

Solinus, Polyhist., c. i. 27, says: “The Olympic contest, 
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which Hercules instituted in honour of Pelops, his maternal 
great-grandfather, Iphitus, the Elean, restored after its inter- 
mission in the 408th year from the fall of Troy ;” and, according 
to Callimachus, as handed down by Syncellus, p. 196, the Olym- 
piad, in which Corzbus was victor, was the 14th of the restored 
ones, ]3 not having been recorded: but Syncellus also states 
that, according to Aristodemus and Polybius, it was the 28th. 
Thus we can scarcely doubt but that Eratosthenes, Apollodorus 
and Diodorus, were in error in regarding the first recorded 
Olympiad as being also the first restored one, and therefore we 
may regard the tradition, as to the 408 and 407 years, as refer- 
ring to the first restored Olympiad, and the tradition as to the 
460 years, as referring to the first recorded Olympiad. Further: 
as the author of the Marble did not, like Eratosthenes, Apollo- 
dorus and Diodorus, adopt the 408 or 407 years as referring to 
the first recorded Olympiad, it may be that, in giving his Trojan 
date as 954, he adopted the tradition as to the 460 years (re- 
garding them as inclusive of the first Olympic year). We need 
not assume that 460 years was the real interval between the 
Trojan war and the first recorded Olympiad : nor need we assume 
that there ever was in point of fact a Trojan war. All that we 
want is to find out what was the supposed interval which was 
adopted by the author. Assuming it to be 460 years, inclusive 
of the first Olympic year, we should have the 495th year of his 
era as the first Olympic year, aud the first year of the era as the 
495th Olympic year, or 124 Ol. 3, and the Olympic year follow- 
ing, that is, 124 Ol. 4, B.c. 281 (42 years after the death of 
Alexander), would be for the erection of the Marble. But, 
before 1 proceed, I shall shew that this tradition as to the 460 
years, though expressed in a very different form, and therefore 
more valuable for confirmation, has also been adopted and handed 
down both by Clitarchus who, according to Diodorus, ii. 7, was 
with Alexander in Asia, and also by Timzus, who lived about 
129 Ol., B.c. 263, about 40 years before the time of Eratosthenes. 

We have just learnt from Eratosthenes and Apollodorus that 
from the taking of Troy to the return of the Heraclidz there 
were 80 years; and we learn from Clemens Alex., Strom. i., p. 
403, that, according to Clitarchus and Timzus, the period from 
the return of the Heraclide to the archon Evznetus was 820 
years. This would give the period from the Trojan war to the 
archonship of Evenetus as 900 years; and these deducted from 
954 (the Marble date for the Trojan war), would place the 
archonship of Evenetus in the 54th year of the Marble, and if 
number | of the Marble be 124 Ol. 3, number 54 must be 111 
Ol. 2; and we learn from Diodorus (xvii. 2), as seen in Tables 
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II., III, that Eveenetus was archon in 111 Ol. 2. Thus it is 
clear that the ante-Olympic years to the Trojan war, which were 
adopted by Clitarchus and Timzus, must have been 460 (inclu- 
sive of the first Olympic year), according to the tradition handed 
down by Suidas, or their sum of years would not have placed 
the archonship of Evenetus in the identical Olympic year in 
which it is placed by Diodorus. Thus these 900 years must 
have consisted of 407 ante-Olympic years, 52 Olympic years (13 
Olympiads) not recorded, and 441 recorded Olympic years, 
which are equal to 111 Ol. 1, and the next Olympic year for 
Eveenetus would be 111 Ol. 2, according to Diodorus. There- 
fore it is not at all improbable that the author of the Marble, 
who lived close to the time of Clitarchus, adopted his view; 
and thus his Trojan date of 954 years would consist of 407 ante- 
Olympic years, 52 Olympic years (13 Olympiads) not recorded, 
and 495 recorded Olympic years. I may now notice that the 
Marble quite agrees with Eratosthenes, as to the interval be- 
tween the Trojan war and the Ionian colonization. We have 
seen that, according to Eratosthenes, it was 140 years, and these 
deducted from the 954 of the Marble, would place the coloniza- 
tion in the year following its 814th, that is, in its 813th year; 
and here it is expressly placed by the Marble. This is of sin- 
gular importance, as shewing that we have taken a step in the 
right direction to find out our object. Further: we have had 
Eratosthenes placing the crossing of Xerxes into Greece at the 
distance of 704 years from the Trojan war; and these, deducted 
from the Marble’s 954, would place the crossing of Xerxes in 
the year following its 250th year, that is, in its 249th year: but 
it is placed by the Marble in its 217th year. Here we have a 
variation of 32 years. The mistake of Eratosthenes as to the 13 
unrecorded Olympiads would have led us to expect here a varia- 
tion of 52 years; but this has been reduced to 32 by the first of 
Cyrus having been placed by Eratosthenes 20 years too low, that 
is, in 55 Ol. 2, according to Diodorus, instead of 50 Ol. 2, ac- 
cording to Africanus and Pliny. This too must surely raise a 
very strong presumption that I have taken the right step to con- 
vert the archontic years of the Marble into their corresponding 
Olympic years. 

It is a most remarkable circumstance that the suggestion of 
a mistake as to what was meant by the first Olympiad, and also 
as to what was meant by the first of Cyrus in Persia, should 
account for the exact difference which we here find between the 
Marble and Eratosthenes. Can it be otherwise than true? In 
my Chronology I also shew that a similar mistake must have 
been made as to the reign of Philip of Macedon. 
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I now turn with confidence to the archonship of Apseudes 
in No. 172 of the Marble, the beginning of the Metonic cycle. 
We have already seen that for the end of the ninth Metonic cycle 
(171 years), to reach the beginning of 50 Cal. Per. I. in the sum- 
mer solstice of B.c. 282, the first year of the first cycle in the 
archonship of Apseudes must have been in B.c. 453, 81 Ol. 4: 
and if number 1 of the Marble era be 124 Ol. 3, number 172 
must be 81 Ol. 4. It also follows that each of the years of the 
Peloponnesian war, according to the Marble, must have been in 
the same year of its Olympiad, as is given both by Thucydides 
and Diodorus. 

I now turn to the first annual archon at Athens, Creon, in 
No. 420 of the Marble. Julius Africanus, as recorded by Syn- 
cellus, p. 212, states that the first annual archon, Creon, was 
appointed in the 19th Olympiad: but, as others say, in the 25th 
Olympiad, and that from Creon to Philinus in 250 Ol. there 
were 923 archons; and if Philinus was archon in 250 Ol. 1, a.p. 
221, and Creon archon in 19 Ol. 3, B.c. 702, there must have 
been 923 archons between; for 221+702= 923: and if No. 1 
of the Marble was 124 Ol. 3, the archonship of Creon, in No. 
420, must have been in 19 Ol. 4, a sufficiently close approxima- 
tion. Thus, according to Africanus, there must have been about 
20 more archons from the time of Creon than was supposed by 
those others to whom he refers. Dr. Hincks has charged me 
with wrongfully claiming Africanus as the authority for this 
statement: but, on referring to the Chronicon of Eusebius, he 
will find the tradition given as from Africanus; and Corsini, 
Fasti Aitici, i., p. 6, says: “ Eusebius places Creon in 24 Ol. 
2; but in lib. i. 39, he says from Africanus that the government 
of the annual archons began with Creon, the first archon, in the 
19th Olympiad, but according to others in the 25th ; but he seems 
to reject those different opinions, and so does Africanus.” That 
the 19th and 25th Olympiads were rejected by Eusebius, I admit ; 
but from the manner in which Africanus has mentioned the 19th, 
it seems plain that he adopted it. The mention of the 25th Ol. 
by Africanus is of importance, as shewing the existence of a dif- 
ferent tradition, and therefore we must suppose that Africanus had 
good reason for adopting the 19th Ol. as the date of Creon. 

I now turn to Pisistratus: the Marble states that he was 
tyrant at Athens in the 297th year of its cra. Tatian, Cont. 
Grec., 41, says: ‘ Onomacritus, the Athenian, lived in the time 
of the Pisistratide, about the 50th Olympiad :” and if No. 1 of 
the Marble was 124 Ol. 3, then 297 for Pisistratus must be 50 
Ol. 3. We have in Aristotle and Thucydides a singular con- 
firmation of the Marble as to the interval between Pisistratus in 
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297 and the battle of Salamis in the archonship of Callias, in 
the 217th year of its era. Both numbers included, this period 
would be 81 years. 


Years. 
The reign of Pisistratus, Arist., De Rep., v., c. Xii....... 33 
The reign of Hipparchus eee weer tr 18 
From the death of Hipparchus to the battle of Marathon, 
Thucydides, vi. 59. sees 
From Marathon to Salamis, “Thucydides, i i. ‘18. co ee 
From Pisistratus to Salamis.............0.0 eee cece 81 


Thus, according to Africanus, we have abundant room for 
all the nine additional archons mentioned by Demosthenes; and 
this testimony must surely add to the probability that all the 
nine were eponymus archons of Athens. Dr. Hincks has rightly 
remarked that I ought to have said that there were eighteen, 
and not merely fifteen years to be introduced after the archon- 
ship of Agathocles. With the 460 years of Suidas, as the interval 
from the Trojan war to the first Olympiad, taken as exclusive of 
the first Olympic year, the additional number after Agathocles 
would be 18; but, by its being taken as inclusive of the first Ol. 
year, the number is reduced to 17. 

I now turn to the kingdom of Persia. Dr. Hincks reminds 
us that, according to Afrianus, the 20th of Artaxerxes was the 
115th year of the kingdom, and in 83 Ol. 4. This would place 
the first year of Cyrus in 55 Ol. 2; and, as the reign of Arta- 
xerxes was 40 years, the duration of the kingdom at his death 
must have been 135 years. 

We have already noticed that, according to Thucydides, the 
last year of Artaxerxes was in the seventh year of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, that is, in No. 164 of the Marble. This would 
place the first year of Cyrus in its 298th year, and if No. 1 
be 124 Ol. 3, No. 298 for the first of Cyrus must be 50 Ol. 2. 
In _ perfect accordance with this, Pliny (Nat. Hist., xxxvi., 4), 
says: ‘ Dipzenus and Scyllis, natives of the island of Crete, were 
the first who were celebrated for marble sculpture, even in the 
reign of the Medes, before Cyrus began to reign in Persia, that 
is, in the fiftieth Olympiad.” 

Africanus, as handed down by Eusebius (Prep. Ev., p. 488), 
says: ‘ After the sev enty years’ captivity Cyrus became king of 
Persia in the year in which the fifty-fifth Olympiad was cele- 
brated.” Cyrus’ s becoming king of Persia after the seventy 
years’ captivity, must mean his becoming king of Persia as the 
universal kingdom on his overthrow of Babylon, which was the 
universal kingdom before Persia; and Eusebius in his Chronicon, 
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says, that, according to some, the seventy years’ captivity ended 
in the twentieth of Cyrus; and if the first of Cyrus was in 
50 Ol. 2, according to the Marble and Pliny, his twentieth year 
must have been in 55 Ol. 1. The common chronology is based 
upon this tradition of Africanus; but Clinton is obliged to say 
of it that Africanus has unskilfully applied to the first of Cyrus 
in Persia transactions which belonged to the first of Cyrus at 
Babylon twenty-one years afterwards. That Africanus has not 
made this mistake is abundantly testified not only by his tradi- 
tion respecting Creon, but also by my interpretation of the 
Marble ; for it is quite incredible that my interpretation, based 
upon the grounds upon which I have placed it, should elicit such 
evidently right Olympic years for Apseudes, and Creon, and 
Pisistratus, and the years of the Peloponnesian war, and the 
reigns of Artaxerxes and Xerxes, and yet give a wrong Olympic 
year for Cyrus. Further: if the first of Cyrus was in 50 Ol. 2, 
B.c. 579, and the end of the kingdom was in 112 Ol. 2, B.c. 331, 
on the defeat of Darius at the battle of Arbela, its duration must 
have been two hundred and forty-nine years. The tradition of 
Strabo, xv., 850, and Sulpit. Sev., ii., 17, is that it lasted two 
hundred and fifty years. The common duration assigned to the 
kingdom is two hundred and twenty-nine years; but if its dura- 
tion was really twenty years more than are commonly assigned 
to it, some one or more of its kings must have reigned more 
years than are commonly assigned to his reign. Accordingly, 
we learn from Plutarch, Artaz., 1027, and Sulpit. Sev., ii., 13, 
that Artaxerxes Memor reigned sixty-two years, instead of the 
forty-three years assigned to him by Diodorus. Further: 
Eusebius, after having placed the last year of Astyages in 
54 Ol. 4, says: “Cyrus overthrew the kingdom of the Medes 
and became king of Persia, having conquered Astyages king of 
the Medes. Cyrus, having released the Jews from their cap- 
tivity, caused nearly fifty thousand men to'return to Judea.” 
Thus Eusebius agrees with Africanus as to the release of the 
Jews in 55 Ol. 1; but Eusebius goes on and places the first of 
Cyrus’s thirty years in 55 Ol. 1. That Eusebius has made some 
mistake here, is not doubted; for, according to this arrange- 
ment, Cyrus did not become king of Persia, as an ordinary 
kingdom, before his conquest of Media and Babylon, whereas 
it is notorious that it was, as king of Persia, that he conquered 
both Media and Babylon; and the question is, Has Eusebius 
placed the reign of Cyrus too low, or the fall of Media and 
Babylon too high? That he has not placed the fall of Media 
too low, at least, not more than one year too low, is evident 
from a tradition of Diodorus, that Deioces became king of the 
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Medes 17 Ol. 2, B.c. 711. According to Herodotus, Clio., 102, 
106, 130, Deioces, Phraortes, Cyaxares, and Astyages reigned 
together one hundred and fifty years, and this would place the 
last year of Astyages in 54 Ol. 3, n.c. 562, and the thirty-fourth 
of Cyaxares must have been in B.c. 603. The correctness of 
this date for the thirty-fourth of Cyaxares is fully attested by 
Dr. Hincks. We can clearly collect from Herodotus that the 
most probable year for the end of the Lydian and Median war 
was the thirty-fourth of Cyaxares, and Dr. Hincks in your 
Journal, January, 1857, p. 466, says: “I myself, however, enter- 
tain no doubt that the eclipse of 18th of May, 603 B.c. was that 
which terminated the Lydian war :” and again, in your Number 
for January, 1863, p. 346, Dr. Hincks says, “ I believe that his 
(Nebuchadnezzar’s) father was the Labynetus of Herodotus, and 
that he was the king who intervened at the termination of the 
Lydian war in B.c. 603.” Thus Dr. Hincks should hold that 
Eusebius has made no greater mistake than that of a single year 
in the date, which he has assigned to the conquest of Media by 
Cyrus, and therefore he should hold that the mistake of Eusebius 
must be in having placed the reign of Cyrus too low,—that he 
ought, according to the tradition which he has handed down, to 
have raised up the first of Cyrus to 50 Ol. 2, so that the fall of 
Babylon and release of the Jews might have been in the 
twentieth year of his reign, as well as in 55 Ol. 1, B.c. 560, in 
which he himself has placed them. 

That Eusebius has erred in placing the first of Cyrus in 
55 Ol. 1 is manifest; for if, as we have been reminded by Dr. 
Hincks, the one hundred and fifteenth year of the kingdom was 
in the fourth year of the 83 OL., the first year could not have 
been in 55 Ol. 1, but in 55 Ol. 2, and Africanus must have 
known this. If therefore the one hundred and fifteenth year of 
the kingdom was in the fourth year of an Olympiad, the only 
first year of Cyrus that could have been in 55 Ol. 1 must have 
been his first year at Babylon, that is, his twentieth, according 
to the tradition of Eusebius. 

Further: Xenophon (Anab., iii., 4, 8) says: “At the time 
the Persians were wresting the empire from the Medes, the king 
of the Persians besieged Larissa, and could not take it by any 
means; but a cloud covered the sun and caused it to disappear, 
until the inhabitants were seized with consternation, and then it 
was taken.” According to Mr. Airy’s calculation, this Larissa 
eclipse occurred 19th May, 557 B.c., 55 Ol. 4. 

Cyril (Cont. Julian, 1, p. 13) says: “‘ Haggai and Zecharias 
prophesied i in the fifty-sixth Olympiad (p.c. 556), when Cyrus 
was following up the Persian forces.” 
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Blair, who brings down the fall of Babylon to meet the 
twenty-second of Cyrus in 60 Ol. 3, B.c. 538, also brings down 
the last year of Astyages from 54 Ol. 4, where Eusebius has 
placed it, to 57 Ol. 2, n.c. 551. Thus, according to Blair and 
the common chronology, Cyrus must have been “ wresting the 
empire from the Medes,” and “following up the, Persian forces” 
five or six years before his conquest of Astyages, and eighteen or 
nineteen years before his conquest of Babylon ; but, surely, it is 
far more probable that this is a representation of what Cyrus 
did three or four years after his conquest of Media and Babylon. 

Further: Pliny (Nat. Hist., ii., 12) has handed down a tradi- 
tion respecting the eclipse of Thales, which confirms the account 
which Africanus gives of the date of Creon’s archonship, and 
therefore indirectly the account which Africanus gives of the 
release of the Jews by Cyrus, and also the account which he 
himself gives of the beginning of Cyrus’s reign in 50 Ol. Pliny 
says that the eclipse took place in v.c. 170, and in the time of 
Alyattes. According to Herodotus, the eclipse predicted by 
Thales was that which terminated the Lydian war, and if this 
eclipse was in B.c. 603 (as we may very plainly collect histori- 
cally from Herodotus and Diodorus, and have confirmed astro- 
nomically by Dr. Hincks), and also in v.c. 170, Rome must have 
been built in B.c. 772. We learn from Dionysius, Hal., i., 57, 
that Rome was built when Charops was archon of Athens for 
the first of his ten years, and as Charops was the first of the 
seven decennial archons who immediately preceded Creon, the 
first annual archon, we should have the archonship of Creon 
in B.c. 702, 19 Ol. 8, the exact year in which the tradition of 
Africanus has placed it. I might add more respecting Rome, 
and I might produce testimony to the same effect, but in a very 
different form, as may be seen in my Chronology, respecting the 
kingdom of Macedon, but I forbear. 

I must now turn to the eclipses of Thucydides. As the 
archonship of Apseudes began not later than 19th May, 453 B.c., 
the archonship of Pythodorus must have begun not later than 
19th May, 452 n.c., and the first year of the war must have 
begun not later than 19th March, 451 B.c.; and in L’ Art de 
Vérifier les Dates 1 find an eclipse of the sun on 20th March, 
451 s.c. The eighth year of the war must have begun in 
March, 444. 8.c., and in this year there was an eclipse of the sun 
on the 30th April. The nineteenth year of the war must have 
begun in March, 433 B.c., and in this year there was an eclipse 
of the moon on the 8th September. That there were eclipses 
of the sun and of the moon on the several days and years which 
are commonly regarded as the eclipses of Thucydides and 
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Ptolemy, I need not deny, but I trust that I have shewn con- 
clusively that the one set could not have been in the time of the 
Peloponnesian war, and that none of the other set could have 
been in the reigns and archonships to which they are assigned 
by Ptolemy. 

In your Number for January last, p. 424, Dr. Hincks, in 
reference to the eclipses of Thucydides, says: “ I need scarcely 
say that no such series of eclipses could have occurred twenty- 
one years before the dates that I have given, or any other 
number of years before or after them that Mr. Parker may be 
pleased to fancy.” Not only have I found in L’ Art de Vérifier 
les Dates the eclipses which I have set forth for the different 
years of the Peloponnesian war, but in my Chronology 1 have 
set forth from the same authority a list of ten eclipses of the 
moon, beginning from 29th March, 768 B.c., and ending 21st 
December, 429 b.c., agreeing so nearly with the eclipses de- 
scribed in the Almagest, not only as to their respective intervals, 
but also as to their times of day and magnitudes, that before 
astronomers are agreed on elements of calculation, which will 
give, either for the common list or for my own, Ptolemy’s times 
of day and magnitudes for the several eclipses with more exact- 
ness, it must, after their severance from the reigns in which they 
are placed, be a matter of doubt on purely astronomical grounds 
to which set of eclipses Ptolemy’s records referred. Nor until 
they are so agreed, should they pronounce a decisive judgment 
on the particulars of the eclipses which I have produced for the 
years of the Peloponnesian war. Nor must we assume that all 
the eclipses recorded by the ancients were visible. 

In his lib. lvi., p. 589, Dio Cassius says: ‘In the year in which 
Sextus Apuleius and Sextus Pompeius were consuls, Augustus 
went into Campania and set forth games at Neapolis, and then 
died at Nola. But prodigies had happened to him, which led to 
it, and these not very little ones, nor difficult to be understood : 
for the sun had been totally eclipsed, etc., and these things had 
appeared beforehand, whilst he was alive.’ The death of 
Augustus was undoubtedly in a.p. 14: but my List of Eclipses 
gives no eclipse of the sun for a.p. 14: but it only gives those 
that were visible in Europe. 

In lib. Ix., page 682, his Annals for the consulship of M. 
Vinicius II. and Statilius Corvinus, in the reign of Claudius, 
Dio says: “ And seeing the sun.was about to be eclipsed on his 
birth-day, it was feared lest any commotion might arise from it, 
(for many other prodigies had happened), and some one foretold 
not only that the sun would be eclipsed, but also the time and 
magnitude, and also the causes which made it to happen.” This 
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reminds us of what Thucydides has recorded relative to the 
eclipse in the nineteenth year of the war. ‘ When they (Nicias 
and the Athenians) were ready and about to depart (from Syra- 
cuse), the moon became eclipsed ; for it was full moon, and the 
Athenians and most others laid it to heart, and exhorted the 
officers to stop, and Nicias (for he was greatly given to super- 
stition, and to this especially), said that he would not even per- 
mit them to deliberate on moving before they had remained there 
three times nine (27) days, as the soothsayers had ordered. 
And the Athenians were therefore delayed.” 

The terror felt of old at the occurrence of an eclipse was not 
excited by the mere act of seeing the eclipse, but by the con- 
sciousness that the eclipse foreboded evil or good, and was to 
take place. 

That my interpretation of the Marble era should place the 
years of the war, not only in years which have elicited such re- 
markable results, but also in the years in which the eclipses 
which I have produced occurred, must of itself (after what Dr. 
Hincks has said of the impossibility) be regarded as a very 
remarkable circumstance, whatever may be the future determi- 
nation of astronomy respecting them. 

I now turn to the two eclipses of the sun, which, according 
to Herodotus (Polym., 37, and Calliope, 10), happened in the 
spring of the year in which Xerxes crossed into Greece in the 
archonship of Calliades, and in the autumn of the following year, 
about the time of the battle of Platea. The archonship of Cal- 
liades is placed by the Marble in its No. 217, 70 Ol. 3, begin- 
ning in the summer 498, and ending in the summer 497. It is 
not said by Herodotus, Urania, 51, that the eclipse happened in 
the archonship of Calliades, but that Xerxes reached Athens 
when Callias was archon at Athens; and this coming to Athens 
must have been about five months after the departure from 
Sardes in the spring, when the eclipse occurred. This would 
place the eclipse in the spring of 498 B.c., and the List of Eclipses 
gives a central eclipse of the sun on 29th March, 498, and a par- 
tial one on 10th Sept., 497 B.c. But, according to Herodotus 
(Polymn., 206, Urania, 26, 72), Callias must have been archon 
in the first year of an Olympiad, and herein the Marble 
fails. Diodorus, xi. 1, places the archonship of Callias in the 
sixth year of Xerxes, and in 75 Ol. 1, 3.c. 480; and the List of 
Eclipses gives a total eclipse of the sun on 8th April, 480, and a 
small one on 21st Sept., 479. But Mr. Airy, on the Eclipse 
of Xerxes, says: “This account (of Herodotus), interpreted as a 
record of a total eclipse of the sun, has given great trouble to 
chronologers, and not without reason. The only solar eclipse 
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which it is worth while even to examine, is that of the morning 
of the 19th of April, s.c. 481.” This should teach us that the 
finding of ancient eclipses must not be insisted on with much 
strictness. At all events, the same amount of strictness which 
is applied to the eclipses of Thucydides, must also be applied to 
the eclipses of Herodotus, and especially to this, which is said to 
have occurred on so memorable an occasion as the departure of 
Xerxes from Sardes for the invasion of Greece; and if in due 
time astronomers should decide that the eclipses of 29th March, 
498 and 10th Sept., 497, answer the description of Herodotus, 
the conclusion must be that Herodotus has erred in placing the 
archonship of Callias in the first year of an Olympiad. 
According to Herodotus (Polymnia, 1—4), Darius declared 
Xerxes king in the year before his own death, on his preparing 
to go to war with Egypt, in the third year after the battle of 
Marathon; and the sixth year of Xerxes, reckoned from this 
appointment, would be 70 Ol. 1, according to the Marble; but 
the Marble has placed the crossing of Xerxes into Greece in his 
eighth year thus reckoned, that is, in the tenth year from 
Marathon, and this would be the sixth of Xerxes, reckoned 
from his father’s death. But Herodotus and Diodorus have 
placed the crossing into Greece in the sixth year of Xerxes, on 
the supposition that the whole of his twenty-one years were to 
be reckoned from the death of his father. Thucydides, i., 118, 
says that between the departure of Xerxes and the beginning of 
the Peloponnesian war there were almost (wad/ora) fifty years. 
This would imply that the period was not full fifty years. Ac- 
cording to Herodotus and Diodorus, the first year of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war was the fiftieth from the departure of Xerxes 
(the year of the departure included); but, according to the 
Marble and Demosthenes, it was the forty-eighth year (the year 
of the departure included). We have seen that the Marble 
agrees with Thucydides as to the last year of Artaxerxes in the 
seventh year of the Peloponnesian war, being in the fourth year 
of an Olympiad, and consequently they would agree as to the 
last of Xerxes being also in the fourth year of an Olympiad ; 
and so an error in regard to the particular year of Xerxes, in 
which he crossed into Greece, would not affect the general truth- 
fulness of the Marble. There was a small eclipse of the sun 
19th April, s.c. 500, and a central one 3rd October, 499 B.c. 
But the eclipse of 29th March, 498, being a central one, favours 
the supposition that the Marble and Demosthenes have rightly 
placed the crossing into Greece in B.c. 498, 70 Ol. 3. It may 
be that astronomers will find that this eclipse was not visible at 
Athens. Then we must bear in mind that the eclipse of the 
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sun, which Dio says happened in the year of the death of 
Augustus, is not found among the eclipses that were visible in 
Europe. 

I now come to the great object for which my many years of 
intense study have been devoted to chronology,—the shewing that 
Jesus Christ was the Messiah foretold by Daniel. In Dan. ix. 
25 we read: “ Know therefore and understand, that from the 
going forth of the commandment to restore and to build Jeru- 
salem unto the Messiah the Prince shall be seven weeks.” From 
Ezra vi. 14; vii. 8, 15, we learn that Artaxerxes, in the seventh 
year of his reign, issued a commandment for this purpose. We 
have also learnt that the twentieth of Artaxerxes Longimanus 
was in 78 Ol. 4, s.c. 465, and therefore the seventh of Artaxerxes 
must have been in 75 Ol. 3, 3.c. 478; and if Jesus Christ be 
the Messiah here mentioned, we see at once that his coming to 
the temple in his twelfth year must be the event in his life to 
which Daniel points; for, twelve years added to 478 will give 
490 years as the period designated by the mystical number of 
seven weeks, 

In Dan. ix. 25, we also read: “ And threescore and two 
weeks; the street shall be built again, and the wall, even in 
troublous times. And after the threescore and two weeks shall 
Messiah be cut off, but not for himself;” or, as it is in the 
LXX. version, ‘ And the anointing shall cease, and there shall 
be no judgment in it.” The “troublous times” carry us at 
once to the troublous times when they builded the wall in the 
twentieth of Artaxerxes, described in Neh. ii. 1; iv. 1—i8. 
According to my interpretation of the Marble, the twentieth of 
Artaxerxes must have been 78 Ol. 4, i.¢., 465 B.c.; and if we 
interpret these mystical sixty-two weeks as meaning four hun- 
dred and thirty-four years, we shall be carried to B.c. 32, the 

‘ death of Aristobulus, the last high priest of the Asamonean 
family, in the time of Herod. Eusebius (Chronic., p. 158) says: 
* Down to the time of Herod, Christs, that is, high priests, were 
kings of the Jews. They began to reign from the sixty-fifth 
Olympiad and the restoration of the temple under Darius, and 
continued to Hircanus in the 186th Olympiad. . . . These sixty- 
nine weeks make four hundred and eighty-three years, during 
which Christs, that is, high priests, consecrated by anointing, 
reigned until Hircanus. He was the last of all. ... Nor were 
“the high priests any longer appointed out of the sacerdotal 
family by succession. .. . Also Daniel the prophet foretold these 
things, saying, ‘After seven weeks and sixty-two weeks the 
anointing shall cease. And there is no judgment in it”” In 
Demons., p. 398, Eusebius says: “It may be well said, ‘ There 
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is no judgment in the anointing,’ when you consider the want of 
judgment in the appointment of the high priests after Herod.” 
Thus it was clearly the opinion of Eusebius that the sixty-two 
weeks of Daniel ended in the time of Herod. 

In Dan. ix. 24 we read, “‘ Seventy weeks are determined 
upon thy people, and upon thy holy city, .. . and to anoint the 
most Holy.” As held by many, the destruction of Jerusalem 
in the second Vespasian, a.p. 70, seems plainly to be the end of 
the seventy weeks ; and “‘to anoint the most Holy,” seems as 
plainly to refer to the Messiah, the anointed Prince, the time of 
whose coming is foretold as at the end of the seven weeks in 
ver. 25; and as the matters foretold in ver. 25 were all accom- 
plished during the seventy years from the birth of Jesus Christ 
to the destruction of Jerusalem, this seems to be the period 
designated by the mystical number of seventy weeks. 

In ver. 27 we read, ‘‘ And he shall confirm the covenant with 
many for one week: and in the midst of the week he shall cause 
the sacrifice and the oblation to cease, and for the overspreading 
of abominations he shall make it desolate, even until the con- 
summation, and that determined shall be poured upon the 
desolate.” This mystical week seems plainly to point to the 
seven years’ war which the Romans waged with the Jews, and 
which began three years and a half before the destruction of 
the temple, when the daily sacrifice ceased, as we learn from 
Josephus, and continued about three and a half years after, 
when the work of desolation was continued at Macherus, Jarden, 
and Masada, and attained its consummation at Alexandria and 
Cyrene in Egypt. As this seven years’ war most certainly put 
an end to the old covenant with the Jews, it may also be re- 
garded as confirming the new covenant with Christians. See 
Heb. viii. 13; Jer. xxxi. 27—382. 

I had quite formed my system of chronology before I became 
acquainted with the Arundel Marble, as a record of the king- 
dom of Athens, doubting only as to whether the twentieth of 
Cyrus, which was the end of the seventy years’ captivity, was 
also to be regarded as the first year of Cyrus at Babylon. On 
my discovery and interpretation of the Marble, it was a great 
satisfaction to find that my system was confirmed by it to the 
very year; the doubt, as to the twentieth of Cyrus, still remain- 
ing by reason of my uncertainty as to whether the four hundred , - 
and sixty years of Suidas for the ante-Olympic years to the 
Trojan war were to be regarded as exclusive, or inclusive, of the 
first Olympic year. By deciding that they were exclusive, my 
variation from the common chronology from the first of Cyrus 
to the death of Alexander became twenty-one years; but the 
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test of the Metonic cycle connected with the Calippic period at 
50 Cal. Per. I. has removed all kind of doubt, and proved that the 
four hundred and sixty years of Suidas are to be regarded as 
inclusive of the first Olympic year, and that the twentieth of 
Cyrus was his first year at Babylon. It has also led to all the 
other most remarkable results which I have noticed, and thus 
my variation from the common chronology is now only twenty 
years.“ 
FRANKE PaRKER. 








CoprEx Sinarticus.—It affords us pleasure to introduce here from 
the pages of the Churchmun, some observations by the Rev. J. M. 
Rodwell, on a subject elsewhere treated in this number of J. S. L.:— 
“*A very interesting meeting was held at a special séance of the Royal 
Society of Literature, the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of St. David’s 
in the chair, for the inspection of the original ‘‘ Codex Sinaiticus,’® 
which was kindly brought for exhibition by the discoverer. Dr. Tis- 
chendorf, after a few introductory remarks by the Right Rev. Chairman, 
gave a long description in French of the circumstances under which he 
was led to the discovery of the MS. in the convent of St. Catherine, and of 
the manifold difficulties which he was enabled successfully to overcome. 
He also defended the manuscript against those who on various grounds 
impugned the extreme antiquity which he claims for jit, and concluded 
by re-asserting the statement embodied in his printed dedication to the 
lovers of Christian truth throughout the world, that this MS. is ‘ ultime 
antiquitatis Christiane monumentum.’ There certainly are, it must be 
admitted, many signs in it of an extremely early date, e. g. (1) the order 
in which the Books of the New Testament are arrayed: viz., after the 
Gospels, the Epistles of St. Paul, with that to the Hebrews, interposed 
between 2 Thess. and the Pastoral Epistles and Philemon; then the Acts; 
then the Catholic Epistles ; lastly, the Revelation. (2) The annexation of 
the Epistle of Barnabas and the Shepherd of Hermas, to which may have 
been added, where a few pages are now wanting, either the Epistles of 
St. Clement or the Apocalypsis Petri. These contents, and, to a certain 
extent, their arrangement, are those adopted by Eusebius, and it was not 
till the Council of Laodicea a.p. 364, and of Carthage a.p. 397, that 
these last-mentioned works were excluded from the Christian Canon. (3) 
The fact that there are four columns upon each page instead of three 
columns, as in the ‘Codex Vaticanus.’ This circumstance may be taken 





« The Tables must be deferred till the next Number.—Eb. J. S. L 
» Or rather of the ‘‘ Codex Friderico-Augustanus,” which forms a part of the 
Sinaitic MS.—Eb. J. S. L. 
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as pointing to a time when the Codex had recently superseded the volumen 
or roll, to which a MS. in the form of the ‘Codex Sinaiticus’ would bear 
a closer resemblance. The same criterion of antiquity may be observed 
in the Athiopic MSS. in the British Museum, where the number of 
columns on a page, and the larger size of the characters, is a certain mark 
of increasingly remote antiquity. Against these three points in favour 
of the early date claimed for the ‘Codex Sinaiticus’ may be mentioned 
(1) the enormous number—20 or 30 on almost every page—of the most 
extraordinary violations both of grammar, sense, and spelling in the 
various readings. These are of such a nature as to lead to the conclusion 
that these barbarisms are due to a period when the art of caligraphy had 
so declined that the MS. was made after dictation by a scribe imperfectly 
acquainted with Greek, and trusting to his ear, rather than to his eye, or 
to his knowledge. It is quite inconceivable how such constant blunders 
could have been made by the copyists of Alexandria, so famed for their 
skill in the fourth century. The Vat. and Alexandrian MSS. are nearly 
free from mistakes of this kind. (2) The seeming alterations of the text 
in favour of Monophysite opinions, which were at their climax about a.p. 
530, the time when the Convent of St. Catherine was founded. We 
allude to the reading @éos for ivcs in John i. 18, and the omission of 
6 wv before eis tov xodrov; in Luke ii. 50, instead of in wisdom and 
favour with God, the Cod. Sin. reads in the wisdom and in the grace of 
God. In Matt. xiii. 54, instead of Nazareth, his own country, we find a 
reading which implies that it only seemed to be his country, or was equi- 
valent to his country. In Mark i. 1, the words Son of God are omitted 
from the first clause of the sentence; a similar theological bias may be 
detected in the various readings of John xvi. and xvii. Dr. Tischendorf 
does not appear to us to have disposed of these objections in his allusions 
thereto at p. xxxix. of his preface to the smaller quarto edition. (3) The 
note which has been added, apparently in the same handwriting as that 
of the original transcriber at the end of Esther, which says that the Cod. 
Sinait. ‘had been collated with a most extremely ancient (7aXacotatov Nav) 
copy, which had been corrected by the hand of the Holy Martyr Pamphilus.’ 
Now, as Pamphilus was martyred about 294, and Tischendorf claims the 
date of a.p. 350 for his MS., it would seem that the expression, most 
extremely ancient, implies the lapse of a longer interval between the colla- 
tion referred to in the note and the original transcript of Pamphilus. 
Half a century will certainly not satisfy that expression; two or three 
centuries would be much nearer the mark. The question concerning the 
age of this undoubtedly ancient, but, perhaps, not most ancient MS., 
must be considered quite unsettled. The question still awaits a full dis- 
cussion and final settlement; nor will anything, in our judgment, better 
conduce to this result than a careful analysis and classification of the 
various readings. Should it ultimately be proved, which we suspect to 
be the case, that the Cod. Sin. is a copy made in the latter part of the 
sixth century, at the very earliest, of some more ancient text; it will still, 
through shorn of a claim which would place it in a superior rank to any 
other existing MS., afford valuable, though only secondary, aid in settling 
the text of the New Testament.” 
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1865.] ( 129 ) 


THE DEPARTURE OF MY LADY MARY FROM THIS WORLD. 
Boox First. 


Tue peace of God, who sent His Son and he came into the 
world: and the peace of the Son, who migrated from heaven 
and dwelt in Mary: and the peace of the Holy Spirit, the 
tparydds who sings and the Paraclete who is besung: the peace 
of the Lord of created beings, the glory of whose Godhead 
created beings are not able to comprehend; who left the chariot 
that is adorned in the supernal heights, and descended and 
dwelt in the bosom of Mary: be with us and with all our con- 
gregation, and bless’ the crown (or garland) of the priests our 
fathers, who sit at the head of us all and of our flock, for ever 
and ever. Amen. 

Open, Lord, the gates of heaven to our prayers at this time, 
and let a sweet perfume ascend from our congregations to the 
supernal ranks ;° and let the trumpets of the archangels sound 
in heaven, and the bands of the supernals stand rank on rank ; 
and let there be praise in heaven before the exalted King; and 
from all the mansions of the Father’s house let the voices of the 
guardian angels (éypyyopor) sing; and let troops stand facing 
troops, and ranks beside ranks, and armies opposite armies ; and 
let there be praise and a sweet perfume before God, and also 
thanksgiving and worship to the Messiah, and laudations and 
praises to the Holy Spirit. 

The exit of my Lady Mary from this world, our brethren, 
we call to mind before you. Command, Lord, a blessing and a 
good reward upon the ministry, that they may glorify; and 
upon the rich, that they may laud; and upon the poor, that 
they may become rich; and upon the old men, that they may 
praise; and upon the youths, that they may bless. And the 
women, the daughters of Eve, answer them, Lord, in prayer, 
when they cry to Thee; for from them was chosen the woman, 
the virgin and holy,? whom her Lord chose from all women, and 





* B. “The history of Mary, the mother of God.”—Since the Syriac 
text of this book was printed, I have been permitted, through the kind- 
ness of my friend Hofrath Dr. Tischendorf, to peruse the original Greek, 
which he has discovered and intends shortly to edit. The Syriac transla- 
tion has, I find, been greatly amplified in various ways, such passages as 
the introduction, narrating the discovery of the book, the disputation 
before the Hégemon, the liturgical portions of the fourth book, and the 
like, being all later additions. The Greek text is not divided into books. 

® B. “and let be blessed.” 

¢ B. “to the ranks of the supernals.” 4 B. “the holy virgin.” 
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of her was born the Lord of glory, the Son of the living God, 
to whom be glory, and to her a good memorial, for ever. 
Blessed be Thy grace, God that didst die, King’s son that wast 
debased, Undying that didst will and die; who didst migrate 
from the Father unto Mary, and from Mary to the manger, and 
from the manger to the circumcision, and from the circumcision 
to bringing up, and from bringing up to stripes, and from stripes 
to blows, and from blows to the Cross, and from the Cross to 
death, and from death to the grave, and from the grave to the 
resurrection, and from the resurrection to Heaven, and sittest, 
lo, at the right hand of Thy Father. Stretch forth, Lord, Thy 
right hand from the exalted throne of Thy glory at this time, 
and bless, Lord, our congregation, that exalts the commemora- 
tion of Thy mother, my Lady Mary, Thou Lord God. 

And ye, believing hearers, hearers of the coronation of my 
Lady Mary, let every one that believes in the Father who is 
undivided, assert and confess that God sent His Son, and that 
He was born of Mary the Virgin, without marriage, as saith 
Isaiah the prophet, the most glorious of the prophets: “ He 
grew up before him as a tender plant, and as a root out of a 
dry ground ;”* and again he says: “ Behold, a virgin shall con- 
ceive and bear a son, and they shall call his name Immanuel,”/ 
which is, being interpreted, our God is with us. For the blessed 
(Virgin) too was holy and elect of God from (the time) when 
she was in her mother’s womb; and she was born of her mother 
gloriously and holily; and she purified herself from all evil 
thoughts, that she might receive the Messiah her Lord, who 
came unto her, that through His being born of her He might 
give life to the people who believe in Him Consequently,’ this 
is the woman whose memory we should celebrate; this is the 
blessed among women, of whom was born the Saviour of all 
mankind ;' this is the land of blessings, of which was born the 
husbandman of gladness, that by his going forth into the world 
he might root up the thorns, and burn the tares, and destroy 
error, and annihilate death, and drive away Satan, and make 
concord reign, and sow peace over all the regions of the world. 

Now then we make mention before you concerning this book 
of my Lady Mary, how it was revealed at this time. 





¢ Isa. lili. 2. f Isa. vii. 14. 


9 Literally, “to the world that believes in him;” but Peas, alk, 
is here used in much the same sense as “ tout le monde,” “all the world.” 

* This word is wanting in B. 

* Lit. “ creatures,” or “ created things.” 5 B. “of joys.” 
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Certain men on Mount Sinai,* Mar David the presbyter, 
and Mar John the presbyter, and Mar Philip the deacon, were 
much concerned,—because these three holy men were at the 
altar which was placed on the summit of Mount Sinai, where 
was the thornbush, out of which the Lord spake with Moses, 
and were the officiating priests of the shrine’ that was built 
there,—and they wrote letters and sent them to Cyrus” the 
bishop, that his holiness might take much pains. And they 
asked therein concerning the book of my Lady Mary, how she 
had departed from this world; ‘ because we have a great desire 
to know with what glory she was crowned.” And when the 
letter was written from Mount Sinai, brethren came and brought 
it to Jerusalem, and it was read before the whole people; and 
they sought for the book of my Lady Mary and did not find it ; 
but they found a book in which was written thus: “I James, 
bishop of Jerusalem, have written with my own hands in this 
volume, that in the year 345 my Lady Mary departed from this 
world; and there were written concerning her six books, each 
book by two of the apostles; and I testify (with regard to) these 
books which were written, that John the young” used to carry 
them, and also Paul and Peter know where they are, because 
they went along with them from Jerusalem.’ And when Cyrus, 
bishop of Jerusalem, sought for the book of my Lady Mary and 
they did not find it, they wrote? a letter to Mount Sinai (as 
follows). “From Cyrus, bishop of Jerusalem, and the whole 
clergy, to our brethren the priests and our fathers who are on 
Mount Sinai, much peace. The letter which came to us from 
you, we have received ; and we have made inquiries in Jerusalem 
concerning the book of the departure of my Lady Mary, but 
we have not found it. We have found, however, an autograph 
(note) of James written thus; ‘The six books which were 
written about the death of my Lady Mary, John the young, 
whose blessedness is great, used to carry them, and Paul and 
Peter and John the young know where they are, because they 
went along with them from Jerusalem.’” And at the request 
of Cyrus, bishop of Jerusalem,...... ” they assembled the 





* See Enger, p. 11, “ Erant in sancto monte Sinai,” ete. 
' Lit. “place of martyrs,” place where the relics of martyrs are pre- 
served, fap7Upiov. 


™ Apparently Cyriacus, as in the Arabic text (Enger, p. 12), us \ 43. 
* i.e. the youngest of the disciples. 
o B. “and did not find it, he wrote.” 
P It is evident from the context that a leaf must have been lost in the 
manuscript from which our codex A. was copied. The Arabic text, too, 
K 2 
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whole people, and offered incense, and passed the night at the 
shrine of Mar John, and prayed and said: “Our Lord Jesus 
the Messiah, Son of the glorious God, who didst love Mar 
John the apostle more than his fellows, if it be pleasing to Thy 
Godhead that all Thy wonders and glorious deeds, which Thou 
didst before my Lady Mary who bore Thee, should be revealed 
unto the world, let the apostle Mar John appear to us, con- 
versing with us this night.” And the brethren fell upon their 
faces praying, and became drowsy and slept. And Mar John 
the apostle stood beside these brethren and said to them: “ Be 
not grieved, ye blessed, for the Messiah will reward you for all 
your wanderings.’ Rise, take the book of the mother of my 
Lord, for lo, it is with me; and go to Mount Sinai, and ask after 
the welfare of our brethren, and say to them: ‘ John has sent 
you this book in order that there may be a commemoration of 
my Lady Mary three times in the year, because, if mankind 
celebrate her memory, they shall be delivered from wrath.” This 
sign we saw, and trembled and were alarmed and in great fear. 
And the blessed one departed from beside us; and we were bowing 
down and praying. And the morning rose, and the verger (wapa- 
povapvos) opened the door, and entered (the place) where the grace” 





shows that, on the receipt of the bishop’s letter, two monks were sent 
Jrom Mount Sinai to Ephesus, and that it was they who assembled the 
whole people, and offered incense, and passed the night in prayer at the 
shrine of St. John (see Enger, p. 14): yb col) GLO! Ue, WU 


Gres 


wd) Coll ve G ag mda leplbs un ve Jo) ss 

“ apd (rend Nyecds) Nyedd Gul Wpeld Iyley UE ule, 
usa) weil [ gull ae Gos u ob] ‘comma ee Gee 
el ¢ ghund | ley Gras 


q Lit. “will give the reward of your feet, as a as ye have walked 
in the countries.” 


r The Arabic hos (Enger, p- 14, Gail bey heh bus 
le plies iss caer due LS hay Jy aay (read aise) ledge 
dts! obs dail i “atl. See the passages quoted by Tischendorf, 
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of Mar John flows; and there he found a written volume, 
placed upon the mouth of the spot whence the grace flows. 
And he took it up, and came forth before the whole people, 
and opened it, ‘and found that it was written in Hebrew and 
Greek and Latin. And there was written in it thus: “ This 
Jesus the Messiah, who was born of Mary, He is God in heaven 
and on earth.” And this volume was translated’ from Greek 
into Syriac at Ephesus ; and was written out and sent‘ to Mount 
Sinai; and from Mount Sinai it was transcribed and sent” to 
Jerusalem. May our Lord Jesus the Messiah, who came from 
His holy heaven and performed the obsequies of His mother 
with great glory, let the rods of anger pass away from the face 
of the world, and make concord and peace reign over all man- 
kind, for ever and ever, Amen. End of the First Book. 


Book SeEconp. 


In the year 345,’ in the month of the latter Teshrin, my 
Lady Mary came forth from her house, and went to the tomb 
of the Messiah; because day by day she used to go and weep 
there.” But the Jews, as soon as the Messiah was dead,* closed 
the tomb, and heaped up large stones against its door; and set 
watchmen over the tomb and Golgotha, and gave them orders 
that, if any one should go and pray by the grave or on Golgotha, 
he should straightway die. And the Jews took the cross of our 
Lord, and the other two crosses, and the spear with which 
our Saviour had been pierced, and the nails which they had 
fixed in his hands and feet, and the robes of mockery which he 
had worn, and hid them; because they were afraid lest per- 
chance one of the kings or princes should come and ask con- 





Acta Apostolorum Apocrypha, proleg., p. lxxiv., from the writings of 
Augustine and Ephraim Theopolitanus. The latter writer, as cited by 
Photius, says regarding St. John: karateOets yap, pact, cata tv adtod 
éxelvov mpotpomny ev tu tow, CytnOcis ai@yidov obx evpioxeto, adda 
povov 70 aylagma Bpvov EF avTov Tod qoTov év ry pos Bpaxetav pony 
ern. a’ ob Tavtes Ws aydopmov THY 70 dyiov éxeivo pdpov dpvomeba. 
The word dow. is explained by Assemani (in Mai’s Scriptorum Veterum 
Nova Collectio, tom. v., codd. Syr. Vat. Assem., p. 21) to mean “ pulvis 
loci, ubi martyres coronati fuerunt, quem oleo et aqua dilutum ad ex- 
tremam unctionem adhibent.” 

s Lit. “went forth.” ¢ Lit. “ went.” « Lit. “came.” 

» Of the Seleucian or Greek era, A.D. 33 or 34. 

» See Enger, p. 18. 

* B. adds on the margin, “and had risen from the grave.” 
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cerning the slaying of the Messiah. And the watchmen came 
in and said to the priests: “‘ Mary comes in the evening and the 
morning and prays there.” And there was a commotion in 
Jerusalem concerning my Lady Mary; and the priests went to 
the judge and said to him: “ My lord, send and order Mary 
not to go and pray at the grave and Golgotha.” 

Whilst they were deliberating, lo, letters came from Abgar,’ 
king of the city of Urhai (Edessa), to Sabinus the procurator 
(émritporros), who had been appointed by the emperor Tiberius, 
and whose jurisdiction extended as far as the river Euphrates. 
Because Addai the apostle, one of the seventy-two apostles, 
had gone down and built a church at Urhai, and healed the 
disease of king Abgar; for king Abgar loved Jesus the Messiah 
and asked at all times concerning Him; and when the Messiah 
was dead, and king Abgar heard that the Jews had killed Him 
on the cross, he was much grieved. And Abgar arose, and 
rode, and came to the river Euphrates, and wished to go up 
against Jerusalem and lay it waste. And when Abgar came 
and reached the river Euphrates, he reflected in his mind, “ If 
I cross over, there will be enmity between me and the emperor 
Tiberius.” And Abgar wrote letters and sent them to the 
procurator Sabinus, and Sabinus sent them to the emperor 
Tiberius. ‘hus wrote Abgar to the emperor Tiberius. ‘ From 
Abgar, king of the city of Urhai, much peace to thy Majesty, 
our Lord Tiberius. That thy sovereignty might not be dis- 
paraged in my sight, I have not crossed the river Euphrates ; 
for 1 was wishing to go up against Jerusalem and lay it waste, 
because it slew the Messiah, the wise Physician. But do thou, 
like a great king, as thou bearest sway over the whole earth 
and over us, send and do me justice on the people of Jerusalem. 
For let thy Majesty know, that I wish thee to do me justice on 
the crucifiers.” And Sabinus received the letters and sent them 
to the emperor Tiberius. And when he had read them, the 
emperor Tiberius was very much enraged, and was going to 
destroy and kill all the Jews. 

And the people of Jerusalem heard (this), and were alarmed;* 
and the priests went to the Hégemon and said to him: “ My 
lord, send and order: Mary not to go to pray at the tomb and 
Golgotha.” The judge said to the priests: “Go ye, and order 
her, and admonish her what ye please.” And the priests went 
to my Lady Mary and said to her: “ The judge orders thee not 
to go and pray at the tomb and Golgotha; and now, Mary, we 
say unto thee, Remember the sins thou hast committed before 





Y See Enger, p. 22. * See Enger, p. 24. 
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God, and do not lead people astray, and say that be who was 
born of thee is the Messiah. Heaven and earth testify that he 
is the son of Joseph the carpenter. If then thou wishest to 
pray, enter into the synagogue and hear the laws of Moses, and 
we will call unto God and He will have mercy upon thee. But 
if thou dost not agree to these things, depart from Jerusalem 
and go to thy house at Bethichem, for we will not permit thee to 
pray at the tomb and Golgotha.” These things the Jews said 
to my Lady Mary, and she did not agree to them. Afterwards 
my Lady Mary fell sick ; and she sent and called all the women 
of the quarter in which she dw elt,* and said to them: “ Fare ye 
well, for I am going to Bethlehem, to the house which I have 
there; because the Jews will not permit me to pray at the tomb 
and on the Golgotha of the Messiah. But whoever of you 
wishes, let her come with me to Bethlehem; for I place my 
trust in my Master’ whom I have in heaven, who, whenever I 
cry to Him, hears me.” And when my Lady Mary had said to 
the daughters of Jerusalem that whoever wished should go with 
her, the virgins who ministered unto her drew near and said to 
her: “ Whoever wishes to go with thee, my Lady Mary, shall 
receive a blessing from God. But we will not leave thee till we die, 
for for thy sake we have left our parents and our brothers and all 
that we have, and have come with thee to minister unto thee; 
and with thee we wish to die, and with thee we wish to live.” 
These virgins were the daughters of rich men and rulers of 
Jerusalem. Their names were these: Callétha, and Neshra, and 
Tabeétha.° Callétha was the daughter of Mar Nicodemus, the 
friend of the Messiah; and by the name of Callétha (the bride) 
is designated the glorious Church, the betrothed of the Messiah. 
And the second, whose name was Neshra, was the daughter of 
Gamaliel, the chief of the synagogue of the Jews; and by the 
likeness of Neshra (the eagle) is symbolized the king Messiah, 
who on His wings carries and bears aloft the holy church, which 
is betrothed unto Him from before the foundations of the world. 
And she, whose name was Tabétha, was the daughter of Tobia, 
a man of comitian rank (xountidvos). This Tobia was one of 
the people of the house of king Archelaus; and Archelaus 
was of the family of Nero Caesar, he who crucified Simon the 





* See Enger, p. 26 and p. 29. 
b wXa5}, Rabbili, a corruption of 2095, Rabbiini, 32. 


¢ See Enger, p. 30, where the names are &S, rery 9s and das). 


Of these the first is a corruption of 4§, and the third a translation of 
the Syriac name. The second seems to be corrupt. 
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chief of the apostles. The interpretation of these names is this. 
Callétha is the Catholic (Church), which is in the heavenly 
Jerusalem ; and this church, that we have on earth, is the like- 
ness of that which is in heaven, and on it is established the 
throne of the glorious God. And Neshra is the Messiah, who 
sits at the right hand of His Father on the throne of the 
Seraphim. And Tabétha is the Holy Spirit, by whom life is 
given to all men. These were the names of the virgins who 
ministered unto my Lady Mary. And these virgins arose along 
with my Lady Mary, and went forth to Bethlehem on Thursday, 
and passed the night at Bethlehem. 

And on that Friday my Lady Mary was distressed,’ and 
said to them: “ Bring nigh unto me the censer of incense, for 
I wish to pray to my Master whom I have in heaven.” And 
they brought nigh unto her the censer of incense; and she 
prayed and said: “My Master, the Messiah, whom I have in 
heaven, hear the voice of Thy parent, and send to me Mar 
John the young, whose blessing is great, that I may see him 
and rejoice; and send to me the apostles his fellows, that I may 
see them and praise Thy grace which aids me; and Thou hearest 
me as soon as I pray unto Thee.” 

And when the blessed one prayed thus, John was in Ephesus, 
alive. And he went forth to go to the church of Ephesus, and 
the Holy Spirit said to him: “The time draws nigh that the 
mother of thy Lord should depart from the world. Go to 
Bethlehem to salute her.’ ‘These things spake the Holy 
Spirit to John; and John went out from Ephesus to go to 
Bethlehem, and prostrated himself to pray, and said: “ Our 
Lord Jesus the Messiah, give strength to my feet that I may go 
quickly to Bethlehem, on account of what the Holy Spirit made 
known to me.” Thus prayed John, and a cloud of light snatched 
him away, and brought him to the door of the upper chamber 
in Bethlehem. And John opened the door of the upper cham- 
ber, and entered, and found the blessed one lying on the bed ; 
and he kissed her on her breast and on her knees, and cried out 
and said to her: “‘ Peace be unto thee, thou mother of my Lord! 
peace be unto thee, thou mother of God! Be not grieved that 
with great glory thou are departing from this world.” And my 
Lady Mary rejoiced much that Mar John had come toher. My 
Lady Mary says to him: “Set forth the censer of incense, and 
pray.” And Mar John set forth the censer of incense and 
prayed; and there was a voice from heaven saying: “ Amen; 
be assembled, all of ye.’ And John listened and heard this 








4 See Enger, p. 30. ¢ Ibid., p. 32, 
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voice, that cried out in heaven; and the Holy Spirit said to 
John: “ Hast thou heard this voice, which cried out in heaven ?” 
John said: “Ihave heard it.’ The Holy Spirit said: “This 
voice is a messenger to the apostles thy fellows, who are coming 
here to-day.” And John continued praying, and the Holy 
Spirit made known to the apostles, wherever they were, that they 
should sit upon decorated steeds and on clouds of light, and go 
to Bethlehem to the blessed one. 

To Simon Cephas/ It made this known in Rome, as he was 
going in to offer the oblation in the church where was the obla- 
tion of strangers; and he was lying prostrate and praying before 
the altar; and the Holy Spirit said to him: “The time draws 
nigh that the mother of thy Lord should depart from this world; 
go to Bethlehem to salute her.” 

And the Holy Spirit informed Paul in the city called Tiberias. 
It found Paul as he was contending with the Jews, who were 
striving with him, and reviling him, and saying to him: “Thy 
words are not received, which thou utterest concerning the 
Messiah. Because thou art from Tarsus, and the son of a 
harness-maker, and the child of poor people, thou takest the 
name of the Messiah (in thy mouth), and goest about with it!” 
And the Holy Spirit said to him: “ The time draws nigh that 
the mother of thy Lord should depart from this world; go to 
Bethlehem to greet her.” 

And the Holy Spirit informed Thomas in India, who had 
gone in to visit the nephew of Lidan,* the king of India. And 
he was sitting by his bed and talking to him; and the Holy 
Spirit said to him: “The time draws nigh for the mother of 
thy Lord to leave this world; go to Bethlehem to greet her.” 

And the Holy Spirit informed Matthew, (saying:) “The 
time draws nigh for the mother of thy Lord to leave this world; 
go to Bethlehem to greet her.’ And Matthew was at Yabis.' 





J See Enger, p. 38. 
9 Thomas 4 Novaria (or rather Elias of Nisibis), Thesaurus Arabico- 


Syro-Latinus, p. 106, Ryhippacien, 1-SaS; ars MS. dictionary, 
Add. 7203, an Uda, ie, cn a maker of saddles. The word 


seems to be derived from the Latin Jorarius. 
k Or Laudan, Gr. tod Bacthéws dvonats AaBéavods (var. KXavéavois). 
# Farther on, Matthew is said to have been on board of a ship (Gr. 
év wow). As the writer makes use of other Scriptural names without 
much judgment (e. g. Jochébed and Jephunneh), it is possible that he has 
here employed the name of Jediis, ox, without any regard to geographical 
propriety. 
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And the Holy Spirit informed James in Jerusalem, (saying:) 
“The time draws nigh for the mother of your Lord to leave 
this world; go to Bethlehem to greet her.” 

And the Holy Spirit informed Bartholomew in the Thebais, 
(saying:) “The time draws nigh for the mother of your Lord 
to depart from this world; go to Bethlehem to greet her.” 

Now none of the disciples were dead as yet, except Andrew, 
the brother of Simon Cephas, and Philip, and Luke, and Simon 
the Cananite; these were dead.* And on that day the Holy 
Spirit informed them in their graves, (saying:) “Rise from 
Sheol.” And the Holy Spirit said unto them: ‘‘ Do not suppose 
that the resurrection is come; but your rising to-day from your 
graves is wholly that ye may go to greet the mother of your 
Lord, for the time draws nigh for her to leave the world.” 

And the Holy Spirit informed Mark, (saying:) ‘The time 
draws nigh for the mother of your Lord to leave the world; go 
to Bethlehem to greet her.” 

These things did the Holy Spirit make known to the holy 
apostles. And while the apostles were wondering in the coun- 
tries where they were, how they should get to Bethlehem to my 
Lady Mary, their Lord sent to them chariots; and a cloud of 
light descended and snatched away Peter, and he was standing 
between heaven and earth, and waiting for the apostles his 
fellows to come to him. And straightway the Holy Spirit 
snatched away all the apostles on chariots, and they came to 
Peter. And terrible winds blew,’ and heaven and earth shone 
with a strong light. And the disciples set upon eleven” thrones, 
and the thrones were placed on chariots, and the Holy Spirit 
guided these chariots, and they came between heaven and earth ; 
and the apostles arrived at Bethlehem. 

And the Holy Spirit informed John, (saying :) ‘Go out and 
receive the apostles thy fellows, who are come.” And John 
went out and bowed down to them. Peter said to him: “Is the 
mother of our Lord dead, my brother John?” John said: “She 
is not yet dead.” And the apostles went in to the upper cham- 
ber to my Lady Mary, and kissed her on her breast and on her 
knees, and stood up before her and said to her: “Fear not, 
thou blessed one, and be not grieved. The Lord God who was 
born of thee, He removes thee from this world with glory to the 
glorious mansions of the blessed God, over which thy Son rules, 
and in which He gladdens the just who love Him.” And my 
Lady Mary raised herself and sat up on the bed, and said to the 





J The MSS. have here merely Tolmai instead of Bar Tolmai. 
* See Enger, p. 38. ' Ibid., p. 40. m B. “twelve.” 
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apostles :" “Now I am certain that my Master will come from 
heaven, and I shall see Him, and afterwards I shall die, as ye are 
come and I have seen you. And now I wish you to tell me, who 
informed you that I was dying, and from what regions ye are 
come to me, that your coming was so quick. Reveal to me and 
inform me, because I know of a truth that He who was born of 
me is the Son of the living God, and I worship Him, because, 
according to the lowliness of His handmaid, so hath He dealt 
with me.” Peter said to the apostles his fellows: “ Let every 
one of you tell the blessed one how the Holy Spirit spoke to 
him, and whence he came.” 

John said: “To me in Ephesus the Holy Spirit announced 
it and said: ‘The time draws nigh for the mother of your Lord 
to leave the world; go to Bethlehem to greet her.’ And a cloud 
of light snatched me away and brought me to the door of the 
upper chamber.” 

Peter said: ‘‘To me in Rome the Holy Spirit announced it 
on the morning of Thursday, and said to me: ‘ The time draws 
nigh for the mother of your Lord to leave the world; go to 
Bethlehem to greet her.’ And a cloud of light snatched me 
away, and I stood between heaven and earth, and saw the 
chariots of all the apostles, which were flying and coming to 
me.” 

Paul said: “I was in the city called Tiberias, and the Jews 
were disputing with me there. And the Holy Spirit said to me: 
“The time draws nigh for the mother of your Lord to leave this 
world ; go to Bethlehem to greet her.’ And a cloud of light 
snatched me away and brought me to you.” 

Thomas said: “I was informed in India, when I had gone 
in to visit the nephew of Liidan, the king of India; and as I 
was talking to him, the Holy Spirit said to me: ‘The time draws 
nigh for the mother of thy Lord to leave this world.’ Anda 
cloud of light snatched me away and brought me to you.” 

Mark said: “I was performing the service of the third hour, 
and as T was praying, a cloud of light snatched me away and 
brought me to you.” 

James said: “I was in Jerusalem, and was sitting in the 
church of Sion, and we were gathering together some of the 
vessels of the Lord’s house. And a little before, I had gone 





" See Enger, p. 40. 
° I am doubtful about the meaning of this passage, but have followed 
. n 0 n 0 0 
Bar Bahlil, who explains las by wat and {1©. The words may, 
however, be also translated :-“ were wrapping Up some of the vessels of 
the Lord’s house,” viz., after they had been used at divine service. 
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out from Jerusalem towards Bethlehem, and the Holy Spirit 
came in unto me and said to me: ‘The time draws nigh for the 
mother of thy Lord to leave the world; go to Bethlehem to 
greet her.’ And a cloud of light snatched me away and brought 
me unto you.” 

Matthew said: “I have given and am giving glory to God; 
for when I was sitting in a ship, storms arose against me to 
destroy the ship; and a cloud of light snatched me away and 
brought me to you.” 

Philip said: “I was dead and laid in the grave; and I heard 
a voice, which called me, (saying:) ‘ Philip, rise thence.’ And 
a cloud of light snatched me away and brought me to you.” 

Simon the Cananite said: “I too am risén from the grave. 
I saw a right hand which laid hold of me, aud it raised me up 
from the abode of the dead, where I was lying among them ; 
and a cloud of light snatched me away and brought me to 

ou.” 

Luke said: ‘I too am risen from the grave. There struck 
on my ears as it were the sound of a seraph’s trumpet, and a 
light shone through the whole grave in which I was lying, and I 
thought that the resurrection had arrived. And a cloud of light 
snatched me away and brought me to you.” 

Andrew answered and said: ‘I too am risen from the grave. 
The voice of the Son of God struck on my ears and said to me: 
‘Andrew, arise, go with thy fellows to Bethlehem, and I will 
come to you with the bands of the angels; for the time is come 
in which the holy Mary shall be crowned (and depart) from the 
world.” And a cloud of light snatched me away and brought 
me to you.” 

Bartholomew said: “TI was in Thebais, and was preaching of 
the grace and peace of our Lord Jesus the Messiah; and I saw 
the Holy Spirit coming like lightning from heaven; and a cloud 
of light snatched me away and brought me to you.” 

So spake the holy apostles before my Lady Mary, and each 
of them told how he had come to her. And when my Lady 
Mary heard these things from the holy apostles, she stretched 
out her hands to heaven and prayed, and answered and said :? 
“T worship and praise and glorify (God), that I am not a 
mockery to the nations of the Gentiles, and that the words of 
the Jews have not turned out true, who said that they would 
burn me when I was dead. But I believe that He who was born 
of me is the ruler of heaven and earth.” And after the blessed 
one prayed, the apostles set forth the censer of incense and 





P See Enger, p. 42. 
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prayed there. And it thundered like the sound of wheels rolling 
over the surface of the sky, and a voice like that of a man was 
heard in the midst of the chariot of seraphs who were standing 
over the chamber of the blessed one. And the people of Beth- 
lehem went in and told the judge and the priests of Jerusalem 
all that they saw and all that they heard. End of the second 
book. 


Book Tuirp. 


And certain men of Bethlehem, when they saw the signs 
which were done, came to the house of the blessed one. And 
the people of Bethlehem saw the disciples when they came and 
were ministering in the upper chamber; and they saw the 
clouds coming and dropping down a gentle dew on all Beth- 
lehem ; and they saw the sun and moon, which came and wor- 
shipped before the upper chamber; and they saw the stammer- 
ing, and dumb, and blind, and deaf, and sick, and afflicted, and 
those who had evil spirits, and every one who had a pain, going 
to her and being healed. And women were coming to her’ from 
the cities and regions and from Rome and Athens, the daughters 
of kings and procurators and prefects, and bringing presents and 
offerings, and they were coming and worshipping my Lady 
Mary, and every one who had a pain, and she was curing them. 

There came to my Lady Mary a woman from Bérytus 
(Beirit), who had a devil, that at all times was strangling her; 
and the blessed one prayed over her and cursed these devils in 
the name of our Lord Jesus the Messiah, and straightway the 
devils came out of her. 

And there came to her Yichabar (Jochébed) from Alexandria, 
the daughter of Nonnus the hyparch, who was completely covered 
with’ leprosy. And she came and prostrated herself before my 
Lady Mary, and she took water and made the sign of the cross 
over it, and sprinkled it on her, and she was healed. 

And there came to her Abigail from Egypt, who had the 
affliction of strangury; and she prayed over her and she was 
healed. 

And there came to her Flavia from Thessalonica, whose right 
eye Satan had destroyed, and she made the sign of the cross over 
it, and she was cured. 

And there came to her Malchi, the daughter of Sabinus, 





4 See Enger, p. 44. r Ibid., p. 46. * Lit. ‘swimming in.” 
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who had two devils, one that tormented her by night and another 
that came upon her by day; and she prayed over her, and she 
was healed. 

And there was a great festival in Jerusalem, and there came 
to it many people. And the sick and afflicted, who came to 
Jerusalem, asked, “‘ Where is my Lady Mary?” And they said, 
“ At Bethlehem.” And persons without number went forth and 
came to Bethlehem. And those who were afflicted were crying and 
saying: “ My Lady Mary, mother of God, have mercy upon us.” 
And my Lady Mary heard the voice of the persons who were 
crying to her, and she prayed and said: “ Our Lord Jesus the 
Messiah, do Thou hear the voice of the souls that cry to Thee.” 
And the virtue of help went forth from my Lady Mary upon the 
afflicted, and straightway two thousand six hundred! souls were 
healed, men and women and children. And there was great 
thanksgiving on that day, because, as soon as they were cured, 
these sick went to the praetorium, and told to the judge and 
the priests all that my Lady Mary did by her prayers. And 
they disturbed the priests and the Hégemon, and they (i.e., the 
priests) said to him: “ Order this woman not to remain either at 
Bethlehem or in the jurisdiction of Jerusalem.” The judge said: 
“‘T have no power to send and drive a woman out of her house.” 
They said to him: “Send men with staves, and let them bring 
to us the disciples and Mary.” And after they cried saying: 
“ By the life of Tiberius, if thou dost not do our pleasure, we 
will make it known to him,” the judge ordered a captain of a 
thousand to go, he and thirty men with him," to Bethlehem, and 
to bring Mary and the disciples. And they set out and went. 
And the Holy Spirit revealed it to the apostles, (saying :) “ Lo, 
men are coming against you from Jerusalem. Rise, go hence, 
aud fear not; I will carry you and make you pass through the 
air of heaven over the heads of the men who are coming against 
you; for the power of the adored Son is with you.” And the 
apostles arose, and carried the bed of my Lady Mary, and went 
forth from the upper chamber, and passed over the heads of the 
men who were coming against them, and they did not see them. 
When these men arrived at Bethlehem, and opened the door 
of the upper chamber and entered, and found nothing in it,— 
neither the disciples nor my Lady Mary,—they were very angry, 
and seized the people of Bethlehem and said to them: ‘ Will ye 





¢ See Enger, p. 50, where the Arabic text has 2800. By an over- 
sight Enger has written on p. 51, “duo millia et octoginta.” 

« See Enger, p. 52, where the Arabic text has ‘30,000 horse and 
foot”! The Greek has merely drroareXXet xX ALapxor. 
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not come in and say to the judge and the priests, ‘ We have found 
nothing there’?” And the people of Bethlehem went in along 
with these men and said: “ We have found nothing there.” 
And the priests said: “ These disciples of the seducer have made 
some incantations and blinded your eyes, and ye have not seen 
them.” The judge said to the people of Bethlehem: “If ye 
hear any news of them again anywhere, seize them and bring 
to us.” 

And after five days, the angels of the Lord were seen, enter- 
ing into and going out of Jerusalem to my Lady Mary.” And 
people assembled from many quarters (of the city), and cried 
out and said: ‘ Holy virgin, mother of God, beseech the Messiah, 
whom thou hast in heaven, to send us healing, for we are 
afflicted.” And the priests assembled and stood up and cried at 
the praetorium : “ Illustrious judge, there will be a great uproar 
concerning this woman.” The judge said to them: ‘ What 
shall I do for you?” They said to him: “ Let us take fire, and 
go and burn the house in which she dwells.’ The Hégemon 
said: “Do what you please.” And the people of Jerusalem 
came and took fire and wood, and went to the house in which 
the blessed one dwelt ; and the judge was standing at a distance 
and looking on. And when they came to the house, the doors 
were closed. And when they laid hands on them to break them 
down, straightway an angel dashed his wings in their faces, and 
fire blazed forth from the doors without any one casting it; and 
the faces and hair of the persons who came up to the door of 
the house were burned, and many people died there. And there 
was great fear upon all Jerusalem. But the judge, when he saw 
this sight, that fire blazed forth from the door without any one 
casting it, stretched out his hands to heaven and cried and said: 
“Of a truth this deed which I have seen is (that) of the Son 
of the living God, who was born of the Virgin Mary and is wor- 
shipped and glorified by the angels and archangels, and in it he 
is worshipped and glorified.” And when the judge had done 
speaking these words, he gave orders that next day he should 
send and bring the people of Jerusalem, the priests and elders 
and Sadducees. And the judge said to them: “ Ye wicked 
nation, nation that crucified God, I know that ye are men bitter 
of soul and stiff of neck, doers of the wish of your own heart. 
But I thank God that I am not of your country nor one of your 
communion. And now, people of Jerusalem, I give orders that 
not one of you is to go near the house of this holy (woman).” 
Then drew near Caleb, the chief of the Sadducees,” who believed 





* See Enger, p. 54, at the foot. ” Tbid., p. 58. 
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in the Messiah and in my Lady Mary the blessed; and he drew 
near to the judge, and whispered to him saying: “ My Lord, let 
thy Highness make them swear by this oath which I tell thee, 
for to this oath they cannot play false. Make them swear thus; 
‘ By God who brought up Israel out of the land of Egypt, and 
by the holy books of the law, (so and so will I do unto you,) if 
ye do not tell me how ye call the child of Mary. Do ye call 
him a prophet? Do ye account him a righteous man? Is he 
the Messiah, the Son of God? Is he a man of the sons of 
men?’”? And when the judge had called the people of Jerusalem 
and the priests and elders, and made them swear by the God of 
Israel, and by the holy books of the law, (he said:) “ Let every 
man who believes on my Lady Mary and on the child who was 
born of her, that he is the Messiah, the Son of God, separate 
himself and stand by himself; and let him who does not believe, 
shew himself as an unbeliever.” Then the people were divided 
into two parties, and those who believed separated themselves on 
one side” The Hégemdn said to those who believed in the 
Messiah, “ What say ye? Do ye believe in this child, who was 
born of Mary?” They said to him: ‘“ We believe in him, that 
he is the Messiah, the Son of the living God, and He it is who by 
His command rules heaven and earth.” The unbelievers said to 
the Hegemon: “ My Lord, according to our books, the Messiah 
is not yet come.” The judge said to them: “Tell me; this one 
who is come, what reckon ye him?” They said to him: “ He 
is a seducer, who is not good like one of the righteous.” But 
the judge was praying in his mind to God, that those who believed 
in the Messiah might gain the victory. 

The lovers of the Messiah said ‘to the unbelievers: “Do ye 
show the miracles and signs which the ancient and the middle 
and the latter (prophets) have done, and we will show the signs 
which the Messiah did, that they are more than all created 
things.” 

The unbelievers said: ‘ Whence show ye to us that the son 
of Mary is the Messiah ?” 

The lovers of the Messiah: ‘“ We are showing it.” 

The Hegemon said to them: “ Not with clamour nor uproar 
are ye to utter your words against one another; but speak to 
one another with a gentle voice according to your books, for I 
too wish to see and know what are your doctrines.” 

The lovers of the Messiah said to the unbelievers: “ Our 
father Adam, when dying, commanded in his testament his son 
Seth and said to him: ‘ My son Seth, lo, offerings are laid by 





* See Enger, p. 60. 
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me in the cave of treasures, gold and myrrh and frankincense ; 
because God is about to come into the world, and to be seized by 
evil and wicked'men, and to die and make by his death a resur- 
rection for all the children of Adam.’ And lo, the Magi, the sons 
of kings, came carrying these offerings, and went and conveyed 
them to the Son of God, who was born of the Virgin Mary in Beth- 
lehem. We are not ashamed of anything we say. What say ye?” 

The unbelievers said: “Is the Messiah, pray, more excellent 
than Abraham in the sight of God, who opened heaven and 
spake to him as we speak to one another ?” 

The lovers of the Messiah said to the unbelievers: ‘“ Ye see 
that ye know nothing. For we, who are lovers of the Messiah, 
know that it is the Son of Mary who created Adam ; and whilst 
Abraham was not yet formed in his mother’s womb, the Messiah 
was before all created things. And as for what ye say, that God 
spake with Abraham from heaven, it was the Messiah who 
spake with him.” 

The unbelievers said: “Is the Messiah, pray, of whom ye 
are so proud, better than Isaac, who became an offering, and 
the savour of his offering went up and pleased God above in the 
supernal heights, and heaven and earth were delighted with it?” 

The lovers of the Messiah said: “That Isaac was not slain 
on the altar, when Abraham offered him, was entirely because 
the Messiah, who was to be born of Mary, was about to come 
and die for all creatures, and by his death the whole world was 
to be delivered from error. Isaac, if he had died, would have 
been called a single victim; but when the Messiah died, an 
offering of all created things was offered in Him to God.” 

The unbelievers said: “Is the Messiah, pray, more excellent 
than Jacob, who went up and slept on the mount of Gilead; 
and God opened the heavens and spake with him, and stretched 
a ladder from heaven to earth, and the angels too descended to 
salute him ?” 

The lovers of the Messiah said: “Jacob, and the angels, 
and the ladder which he saw, pointed to the coming of the 
Messiah and the mystery of His death.” 

The unbelievers said: ‘The ascent of Elias to heaven puts 
you to shame, for all that he says in heaven is heard, and all 
that he wills on earth is done.” 

The lovers of the Messiah said to the unbelievers: ‘ Elias 
went up in a whirlwind to this heaven, in which are fixed the 
sun and moon, and no man worshipped him in his ascent, 
except Elisha his disciple. But the Messiah, who went up to 
heaven, went up not to one heaven, but above all the heavens; 
and when the Messiah went up to heaven, all creatures above 
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and below bowed their heads and worshipped him, and lo, they 
worship and glorify him for ever.’ 

The unbelievers said: “ Let Moses come and his signs, by 
which he tormented the Egyptians and delivered Israel. And 
notwithstanding that Pharaoh wish to restrain us from reaching 
the sea, Moses took the dry staff that was in his hand and piled 
up with it the waves of the sea in heaps.” 

The lovers of the Messiah said: “ Jesus too, who was born 
of Mary, rebuked devils and they were scattered before Him. 
And to Simon Peter, when the sea was going to swallow him 
up, He stretched out His hand, and raised him up, and he did 
not sink. And if the Messiah had not power over sea and land 
and all created things, whence would all these created things 
obey Him when He orders them ?”’ 

Then the judge commanded, and four” men of the unbe- 
lievers were severely scourged. And the day declined, and the 
Hégemon passed the night in his preetorium in great wrath. And 
when the cock crew, the judge went forth, he and his two young 
men and his son with him, who had a disease of the stomach 
and the strangury. And he knocked at the door of the blessed 
one, and her damsel came out and answered him. The Hége- 
mon said to her: “ Go in and tell thy mistress that the judge of 
the city of Jerusalem wishes to worship her.’ And my Lady 
Mary ordered that the door should be opened for him; and he 
entered and knelt down and worshipped her, and cried aloud and 
said to her: “ Hail to thee, mother of God! and hail to the 
Messiah, who was born of thee! Hail to the heavens, that bear the 
throne of the Godhead of thy Son! The Son, the Messiah, who 
arose from thee,—mouth and tongue are too feeble to narrate the 
glories of thee and of thy Son, the holy child. The earth on 
which thou walkest shall become a heaven; the heaven that 
beholds thee shall give a blessing to the human beings that 
believe in thee; the whole that see thee shall be gladdened ; the 
sick that come unto thee, thou shalt give them healing. I 
worship thee, my Lady Mary. Stretch out thy right hand and 
bless me, me and this the only child which God has given me; 
and pray for the souls whom I have in the city of Rome, that I 
may go in peace and see them, and carry presents and offerings, 
and come and worship thee.’ Now my Lady Mary was stand- 
ing and praying, and the censer of incense was set before her. 
And when she heard the words of the Hégemon, she turned 
round and prayed, and stretched out her hands and blessed him 





¥ A later hand has altered four into forty, and such too is the reading 
of the Arabic text. See Enger, p. 65. 
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and his son, and said to him, “Sit down.” Now the twelve 
disciples of our Lord were there with my Lady Mary. And 
when she said to the judge, “Sit down,” he did not wish to sit, 
but ran and fell straightway at the feet of the apostles, and said 
to them: ‘Peace be with you, ye chosen ones, who have been 
chosen of God before all creatures! and hail to the Messiah, who 
chose you to be his Heralds in the world!” The apostles said to 
him: “ We have heard what thou hast done to the crucifiers, 
and have prayed much for thee.” The judge said to them: 
“Enough for them is the scorn they are become before God and 
men.” The apostles said to him; ‘‘ What have they done, that 
they should not be a scorn?” So spake the apostles to the 
Hégemon, when he went and worshipped them. And he was 
dismissed, and went forth from Jerusalem, and came to the city 
of Rome to his house, on account of what had happened. And 
when he went to Rome,’ he went in to the emperors and the great, 
and narrated the miracles and wonders which my Lady Mary 
was doing in the world. And the disciples of Paul and Peter 
too, whom they had in the city of Rome, went and wrote these 
holy words which they heard from the Hégem6n. 

And their disciples wrote to the apostles, (saying :)* “ When 
ye have performed the obsequies of the blessed one, bring with 
you to the city of Rome the book of her decease, how she departed 
from this world; for lo, all places are full of the praises of the 
blessed one, and since we have believed in her here, she has 
often appeared to the human beings who believe in her prayers. 
For she appeared here on the sea, when it was agitated and swollen 
and going to destroy the ships that were sailing on it. And the 
sailors called on her name and said, ‘My Lady Mary, mother 
of God, have mercy on us;’ and she rose upon them like the 
sun, and delivered these ships, which were ninety-two in number, 
and saved them from destruction, and not one of them was 
lost. And she appeared by day, at the moment’ when robbers 
had fallen upon certain men and were going to slay them; and 
these men cried and said, ‘My Lady Mary, mother of God, 
have mercy on us;’ and she rose upon them like (a flash of) 
lightning, and rescued these men, and they suffered no harm. 
And she appeared to a widow woman, whose son went to look 
into a well of water, and fell into it; and there was no one 
near to bring him up. And the woman cried out at the mouth 
of the well and said, ‘My Lady Mary, mother of God, have 





* See Enger, p. 68. “ Ibid., p. 96. 
> I have translated as if the reading were alo; but the text has 
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mercy on me.’ And my Lady Mary appeared to her, and 
snatched up the child, and he was not drowned; and she gave 
him to his mother alive. And she appeared to a man who 
was sick for sixteen years, and the physicians were not able 
to give him any help all this length of years. ‘Then he brought 
a censer,’ and cast into it incense, and bethought him of my 
Lady Mary and said, ‘My Lady Mary, mother of God, heal 
me.’ And straightway she came to him and healed him, 
and sent him to the church of Rome before all the people. 
And she appeared to a merchant, who borrowed a thousand 
dinars (aurei), and went to trade with them in another place. 
And he was going along the road, and the purse dropped from 
him and was lost. And after he had journeyed a long time, he 
sat down to eat bread, and turned over his clothes and sought 
for the purse and could not find it. And he was weeping and 
crying, and coming along the road and praying, ‘My Lady 
Mary, mother of God, have mercy on me.’ Then my Lady 
Mary had mercy on him, and took him and made him stand 
over the purse of dinars, and he took what was his and missed 
nothing. And she appeared on the way to Egypt to two women, 
against whom there came out a large snake and ran after them to 
devour them. And they called on her name and said: ‘My Lady 
Mary, mother of God, have mercy on us.” And my Lady Mary 
appeared to them, and smote the snake on its mouth, and it was 
split in two; and these women were delivered and did not perish.” 

Whilst my Lady Mary was doing these miracles at Rome 
and in all countries, the apostles were beside her. And whilst 
the apostles and my Lady Mary were at Jerusalem, the Holy 
Spirit said to them:’ “To morrow morning take my Lady 
Mary and go out from Jerusalem by the road that leads to the 
head of the valley. Lo, there are there three caves and a raised 
seat’ of clay. ‘Take in and place the blessed one on that seat, 
and minister unto her until I tell ye.’ And at the time of 
morning the apostles arose, and took up the blessed one, and 
went forth from Jerusalem; and the Jews were standing and 
mocking and saying to one another: “ Lo, the disciples of the 
seducer are bearing Mary and going ;” and the blessed one was 
looking upon them. And there was there a powerful’ Jew, 





¢ See Enger, p. 70. 


d dnt So=ibo. or So, which latter Enger has wrongly trans- 
lated by “locus arenosus.” 


¢ For wer in the Arabic text read kee, “x. The word for 
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whose name was Yiphanya‘ (Jephunneh), who was tall and of a 
fine figure and immense strength. To him the scribes of Israel 
said: “Come near, Yuphanya, and (only) blow upon Mary, 
and she will fall from her bed (or litter) ; for lo, the disciples of 
the seducer think that they have prevailed over Jerusalem.” 
And Yiphanya went and cast his two arms upon the two poles 
(or handles)? of the bed, and hung on by them, in order that 
the bed might be broken and fall down, and that the Jews 
might carry it off and burn it with fire. Yiphanya had laid 
his hands upon the bed, and the angel of the Lord smote him 
with a sword of fire and cut off his two arms from his shoulders, 
and they hung like ropes on the bed. And he was weeping and 
coming after the apostles who were carrying it; and he cried 
and said: “Our Lord Jesus the Messiah, have mercy on me! 
Ye disciples of Jesus, have mercy on me!” The disciples said 
to him: ‘ Why callest thou on us? Call on my Lady Mary,— 
on her whose bed thou wast wishing to break,—and she will 
answer thee.” Yiphanya said: “My Lady Mary, mother of 
God, have mercy on me!” And my Lady Mary said to Peter: 
“Give to Yaiphanya his arms, which are hanging on the bed.” 
And when Peter had spat on one of them, he said: “In the 
name of my Lady Mary, the mother of God, cleave to thy 
place.’ Then Peter made these arms cleave to their places ; and 
Peter took up a dry stick and gave it to him, and said to him: 
‘Go thou too and show the power of the Son of God to all the 
Jews, and tell of my Lady Mary, what she hath done for thee 
by her prayers ;” because the Jews greatly hated my Lady Mary, 
and were also saying : “ If, now that she is alive, she prevails over 
us, when she is dead and we see where she is buried, we will go 
and take her corpse and burn it with fire.’ But the Messiah, 
who was born of the Virgin Mary, gathered His mother out of 
this world from before the race of crucifiers, who were thirsting 
after her like destroying wolves to devour her, the blessed sheep. 
Let no one who loves God and my Lady Mary, who bore Him, 
be a companion and friend of the Jews; for if he is so, the love 
of the Messiah is severed from him. Here ends the third book. 





¢ The Arabic text has lade, *Yiiphiya,” a corruption of Landes, 
Gr. “lepwrias (var. "lwpovias). 

9 I do not remember to have met with the word Uso} elsewhere, 
but the meaning is evidently that which [ have given, viz. the two “ poles” 
or “handles,” by means of which the litter was carried (rad. Yau). 
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And when the apostles were ministering unto my Lady Mary 
in the cave, the Holy Spirit informed them, (saying:)* “In the 
sixth month the angel Gabriel was sent to the mother of your 
Lord, my Lady Mary, and saluted her, and announced to her 
concerning the Holy Child that was to be born of her for the 
salvation of the world, [and the sixth month is Nisan,] on the 
first of Nisan, as my Lady Mary was sitting, and there were 
lying before her dyed curtains’ for the front of the door, which 
she was making for the house of the Lord.” And again the 
Holy Spirit said to the apostles ; ‘‘ Thus believe and thus confess ; 
that on a Sunday yoar Lord was announced and came to the 
world; and on a Sunday He was born in Bethlehem; and on a 
Sunday the people of Jerusalem went forth unwillingly and 
glorified Him with hosannas heavenly and earthly; and on a 
Sunday He rose from the grave, and put to shame all His cruci- 
fiers. And to-morrow again, which is a Sunday, He will come 
from heaven, with all created things, that are above and below, 
before Him, and will glorify the mother who bore Him, and 
those who did not believe in His coming to the world shall be 
put to shame.” 

And the Sabbath day (Saturday) declined, and the apostles 
and angels were ministering before her’ And the morning of 
the holy Sunday arose, and there came Eve, the mother of all 
human beings, and the mother of my Lady Mary, and Elisabeth 
the mother of St. John the Baptist. And the mother of my 
Lady Mary drew near, and placed her mouth on her breast, and 
kissed her and said to her: “ Blessed be God, who chose thee 
for Himself, that thou mightest be a dwelling-place for His 
glory ; for from the time thou wast formed in my womb, I knew 
that the God of heaven would come and dwell in thee.” And 
Peter drew near and moved aside these women, and they stood 
at the head of the bed‘ of my Lady Mary, because chariots were 
seen coming. And there came our father Adam, and Seth his 
son, and Shem and Noah, who was leaven to this world; and 
they worshipped before the blessed one. And the chariots of 
the fathers appeared coming, of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 





* See Enger, p. 74. 


* Add. 7203. ¢ ; ass) wedqal| Ladino , t.e. sub‘dnd means dyed 
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J See Enger, p. 76. 
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and of Mar David the singer; and they worshipped before the 
glorious one. And there appeared coming the chariots of the 
prophets, with censers in their hands, and they worshipped 
before the holy one. And created beings without number came 
forth from the gate of heaven to descend to earth. Then ap- 
peared the person of the Great King, coming and holding the 
sign of the cross in His hand; and He descended and stood 
beside her. And all the created beings blessed and worshipped 
Him. And our Lord called to His mother and said to her: 
“Mary.” And she said to Him, “ Here I am, my Lord Rab- 
bili ;” which is, being interpreted, Teacher. And my Lady 
Mary said to her Son: “ Stretch out Thy hands and place them 
on my eyes, and bless me.” And the Messiah stretched out 
His hands and laid them on the eyes of His mother; and she 
took them and kissed them and said: “I worship these holy 
hands, which made heaven and earth.” 

Then the apostles drew near and said to the blessed one :! 
“ Leave a blessing, my Lady Mary, to the world which thou art 
quitting, that those who make unto thee commemorations and 
offerings may be delivered from grievous afflictions.” Then my 
Lady Mary prayed and said: “ May God, who willed of His 
own will and seut His Son, and He put on a body and dwelt in 
the palace of my members, have mercy upou the people” who 
call upon Him.” And again she prayed and said: “Our Lord 
Jesus, do Thou receive the prayers of the people who call upon 
Thee; and make bad times cease from the earth; and give a 
crown to old age, and bringing up to youth; and aid the souls 
that call upon Thee: and make bad times cease from the earth, 
when mankind, Lord, hold a commemoration to my body and 
spirit, which have quitted the earth; and make death and cap- 
tivity and the sword and famine, and all calamities that befal 
mankind, pass away from the land in which offerings are offered 
to me; and make the pestilence cease from the land in which 
offerings are offered to me; and bless the garland of the year; 
and let these lands be preserved from locusts, that they may not 
devour them, and from blight and mildew and hailstones; and 
let every one who is sick, be healed; and who is afflicted, be 
relieved ; and who is hungry, be satisfied ; and whoever is cap- 
tive through violence, let his bonds be loosed; and if any are 
sailing ou the sea, and storms arise against them, and they call 
on the name of the Lord, let them be preserved from injury ; 
and let those too who are in distant lands, and call upon my 
name, come (home) in safety. Let the fields too, from which 
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offerings are offered in honour of me, be blessed and bring forth 
the seeds which are concealed in the furrows; and let the vines, 
from which wine is pressed in my name, bear good bunches (of 
grapes) ; and let there be concord and peace on all created beings 
that call on Thee. And let, O Lord, the garland of the years 
and the months be blessed before thee. And when the priests 
offer my offerings, receive their tithes with gladness; and make 
their churches thunder with thanksgiving, and let the Holy 
Spirit sing along with them. And on the kings be concord ; 
and on the judges peace; and blessings and joys be on the face 
of the earth for ever and ever, Amen.” 

Then our Lord Jesus said to His mother: ‘“ Everything thou 
hast said to me, Mary, will I do to please thee; and 1 will show 
mercy to every one who calls upon thy name.” 

Then our Lord commanded Peter,” and he drew near to Him, 
and He said to him: “ Now is the time; raise a psalm, and let 
all created beings sing with the voice of Halleluia.” And when 
the created beings had sung with the voice of Halleluia, our 
Lord Jesus the Messiah prayed, and the holy angels gave glory. 
And straightway the soul of the blessed one departed from her, 
and He sent it to the mansions of the Father’s house. And my 
Lady Mary said to her Son, as she was dying: “ Fare Thee well, 
Rabbili! for lo, I am looking to Thy coming which is at hand.” 
And Simon Cephas ran, and John the young, and Paul and 
Thomas ; and straightway John laid his hands upon her eyes and 
closed them. And our Lord commanded them to place the 
blessed one in a chariot of light; and the twelve apostles bore 
it as it went to the Paradise of Eden. 

And the apostles commanded’ that there should be a com- 
memoration of the blessed one three times in the year. On the 
twenty-fourth of the first Kaniin; “and because it is not pos- 
sible that there should be a commemoration of her on the 
Nativity, we order that the commemoration of her shall take 
place two days after; and that with her pure offerings shall be 
blessed the seeds of the husbandmen, which they have borrowed 
and sown.” And the disciples said that there should be a com- 
memoration of the blessed one in the month of Iyar, on account 
of the seeds that were sown, and on account of the flying and 
creeping locusts, that they might not come forth and destroy the 
crops,’ and so there be a famine and the people perish. And the 
Holy Spirit said to them: “They are? buried in the earth till 
the day appointed for them, which shall bring them forth, and 





" See Enger, p. 82. ° Tbid., p. 100. P Lit. “the world.” 
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they shall fulfil the will of their Lord. And when they are 
created, in a single hour shall they be created ; and whitherso- 
ever they go to destroy, in one hour shall they desolate the 
earth.” And the apostles ordered also that, on the Wednesday 
and Friday and Sunday of all the months of the year,’ there 
should be prayers, and that these three days should be observed, 
and no work should be done on them. Aud the apostles ordered 
also that there should be a commemoration of the blessed one 
on the thirteenth of the month of Ab, [or on the fifteenth,] on 
account of the vines bearing bunches (of grapes), and on account 
of the trees bearing fruit, that clouds of hail, bearing stones of 
wrath, might not come, and the trees be broken, and their 
fruits, and the vines with their clusters. And the apostles also 
ordered’ that any offering offered in the name of my Lady Mary 
should not remain over the night, but that at midnight of the 
night immediately preceding her commemoration, it should be 
kneaded and baked; and in the morning let it go up on the 
altar, whilst the people stand before the altar with psalms of 
David, and let the New and Old Testaments be read, and the 
volume of the decease of the blessed one; and let every one be 
before the altar in the church, and let the priests celebrate (the 
holy Eucharist)‘ and set forth the censer of incense and kindle 
the lights, and let the whole service be concerning these offer- 
ings; and when the whole service is finished, let every one take 
his offerings to his house. And let the priest speak thus: “In 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit, 
we celebrate the commemoration of my Lady Mary.” ‘Thus let 
the priest speak three times; and (simultaneously) with the 
word of the priest who speaks, the Holy Spirit shall come and 
bless these offerings; and when every one takes away his offer- 
ing, and goes to his house, great help and the benison of the 
blessed one shall enter his dwelling and stablish it for ever. 
And the apostles arose and set forth the censer of incense, 
and drew near to our Lord to beg of Him that the years with 
their months might be blessed. “And they prayed, (saying :) 
“Our Lord Jesus the Messiah, hear the voice of our prayers, 
and bless the garland of the years and the months that are 
coming to the world, and bless the twelve months. Let Nisan 
come, “bearing the buds of good blossoms, that it may gladden 
the altars of the Lord with flowers. Let Jyar come, bearing 
the spikes of ears (of corn) that are blessed, that of them there 





r The meaning of this is not quite clear to me. Perhaps something 
may have been omitted. 
* Compare Enger, p. 102. ‘ Lit. “ offer.” 
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may be an offering to the Lord. Let Hazzran come, bearing 
tables of rubbed out (ears),“ and carrying dishes full of new 
bread. Let Tamuz come, giving thanks because of men, who 
are singing in the threshing-floors, which are full of thanks- 
givings and rejoicings. Let Ad come, giving worship to God, 
who has blessed and given it unripe and ripe (fruits). Let [/au/ 
come, worshipping and praising the Messiah, who has blessed the 
months and the years. Let (the first) Teshrtn come, praising and 
glorifying Him who has heard the voice of the husbandman, who 
has sown with the plough’ of the cross. Let (the second) Teshrin 
come, and its good things with it, which cometh rejoicing from 
heaven, fattening and blessing the earth and its inhabitants. Let 
(the first) Kanun come, and its good things with it, thick clouds, 
and lightnings, and rain, which is diffused over the face of theearth. 
Let (the second) Kanin come, and with it snow and ice, which 
gladdens the earth. Let Shédat come, bearing on its shoulders 
good things that give birth to joys. Let Adar come, carrying 
presents to the Lord, choice lambs and sheep, giving thanks.” 

Thus prayed the apostles and said: “ Yea, Lord God, who 
didst send Thy son to the world to restore it to life out of error, 
let Thy blessing be upon the earth and its inhabitants; and let 
Thy grace come unto us and manifest itself to us at this time.’ 
Then our Lord Jesus came unto them and said to them:” “ Fear 
not, ye blessed ; everything that ye ask shall be given to you, and 
at all times your wish shall be with your Father who is in heaven.” 
Then the apostles bowed their heads and asked a blessing from 
our Lord Jesus. 

And the apostles rose from the place in which they were 
praying, and said: “Come, let us go down from the Mount of 





“ See Lev. ii. 14, 16; xxiii. 14; Ruth ii. 14. 
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Olives to the cave at the head of the valley, and let us write 
there how my Lady Mary was crowned in the cloud of light.” 
And the apostles went down from the Mount of Olives to the 
cave at the head of the valley, and set forth incense, and com- 
manded that a book should be written as follows: “ We all of 
us, the apostles, testify before God, and before our Lord Jesus 
the Messiah, and before the Holy Spirit, that our Lord Jesus 
the Messiah did these miracles before His mother, when she 
was departing from the world.” And there were written con- 
cerning her six books, each book by two of the apostles, all the 
signs and all the miracles which my Lady Mary did. This book 
was written in Hebrew and Greek and Latin; and the apostles 
deposited it with Mar John, whose blessing is great. 

And the apostles prayed and called on our Lord Jesus to 
come and bless them,” that each of them might go to the country 
whence he had come. And they prayed a long while, and our 
Lord came to them, and blessed them, and ascended to heaven. 

And the twelve apostles asked of Paul and of Peter, and 
said: ‘ Because we apostles are twelve, it is fitting that twelve 
copies should be written of this book of my Lady Mary, and 
that a copy should go along with each of us.” Peter said to the 
apostles his fellows: “These others of us who are dead,—who, 
behold, are going to their graves,—shall we write for them the 
book of my Lady Mary?’ The apostles said to Peter: “What 
dost thou order us to do?’ Peter said: ‘‘ Let each of us, when 
he has gone to the place whence he came, write and teach the 
people, to whom he has gone, whatever the Holy Spirit puts into 
his mouth; and let him teach these things, that there may be a 
commemoration of my Lady Mary three times in the year.” 

And John, whose blessing is great, took the book of the 
departure of the blessed one. And Paul and Peter called, and 
spoke to John between themselves; the apostles Paul, Peter and 
John spoke to one another, wishing to divide the volume. And 
as they were going to have a dispute about it, a voice came to 
them from heaven, which said: “Go in peace, ye blessed, to 
the places whence ye came, and your Lord will do your pleasure, 
whatever it be that ye want.” Then there appeared to them 
lightnings and thunderings from heaven, singing before the 
disciples and going to the places whence they came. And those 
too who were dead and had arisen, went back to their graves ; 
and the blessed ones slept and were at rest. 

Through the prayer of the prophets and apostles, martyrs 
and confessors, may every one who believes in the Father and in 
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the Son and in the Holy Spirit, and in my Lady Mary, the 
mother of God, and in the Church, the bride of the Messiah, 
and in the convents, the dwellings of the just, receive a blessing 
from our Lord Jesus the Messiah, who was born of Mary the 
Virgin. And may every one, who commemorates her, be 
remembered in heaven. And may our Lord Jesus the Messiah 
show mercy and compassion upon all our congregation, which 
has heard these holy words, for ever and ever, Amen. Here 
ends the fourth book. 


Book Firru. 


When the blessed one was placed in the Paradise of Eden’ 
and was crowned with this great glory, and the apostles had 
departed in all directions, our Lord Jesus came to his mother 
into the Paradise of Eden. And the chariots of the angels 
descended from heaven in infinite numbers, and the Paradise of 
Eden was covered, and all the mountains that were around it. 
And the sound of nothing was heard save the voice of those 
saying, Holy! holy! holy! And when our Lord came to my 
Lady Mary, he called to her and said: “ Mary, rise.’ And 
Straightway she was restored to life and worshipped Him. And 
our Lord Jesus said to her: “To show thee the glory of my 
Father’s house I am come to thee.” The blessed Mary said to 
Him: “’Tis well, Rabbuali.” And Elias the prophet came to 
our Lord and to my Lady Mary, and Enoch and Moses and 
Simon Cephas: these came at the beck of our Saviour to the 
Paradise of Eden. And our Lord said to His mother: “ Mary, 
examine and see what I have prepared for the just who love 
me.” And the blessed one saw the mansions of the just, how 
they were built and decorated and beautified; and she saw the 
banquet-halls of the martyrs; and she looked on the glorious 
mansion in which the righteous abode; and she saw the lovely 
trees of Paradise, how beautiful they were in appearance and 
how pleasant was the smell of their branches ; and how perfumes 
were diffused from tree to tree, and a sweet fragrance was wafted 
from branch to branch. And our Lord Jesus plucked some of 
the delicious fruit of these trees and gave it to her, that she 
might taste of these fruits that were reared by the Holy Spirit. 

These things my Lady Mary saw in the Paradise of Eden. 
And straightway the cherub of the sword cried out and spake ; 
and our Lord said to His mother: “‘ Come, ascend and see the 
heaven in which is the glory of my Father; and thou shalt 
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enter and see the heaven of heavens and the waters which are 
above the heaven; and thou shalt ascend on above the waters, 
and see the decorated Jerusalem, the palace of my Father in 
which He dwells.” And our Lord Jesus the Messiah was sitting 
in a chariot of light, he and niy Lady Mary his mother; 
and one cloud carried Elias the prophet, and another Enoch, 
and another Simon Cephas, and another John the young; and 
they ascended on wheels of fire that overpowered the sun, and 
entered this lowest heaven. And my Lady Mary saw there 
that all the store-houses of God were there; the house of ice 
and snow and frost; the house of rain and dew and heat; the 
house of winds and lightnings and blasts; the house of clouds 
and whirlwinds, the servants of God that proclaim his com- 
mands. And she saw the place in which Elias the prophet used 
to dwell and pray. These things my Lady Mary saw in this 
lower heaven. 

And she ascended and saw the heaven of heavens and the 
waters above the heavens. And on above the waters she 
ascended, and saw Jerusalem that is in heaven,’ which has 
twelve walls and twelve gates, named after the twelve apostles ; 
and at each door stands an apostle, with angels and archangels, 
who are standing and glorifying. And at the outer gate of 
Jerusalem there are spiritual beings without number, glorifying 
with their trumpets, along with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
and Mar David the singer. And they drew near and wor- 
shipped before the king the Messiah and before His mother, as 
she entered and saw the heavenly Jerusalem. She entered the 
first gate, and was worshipped by the angels. And she entered 
the second gate, and the prayer of the cherubim was offered to 
her. She entered the ¢hird gate, and the prayer of the seraphim 
was offered to her. She entered the fourth gate, and was wor- 
shipped by the family of the archangels. She entered the fifth 
gate, and the lightnings and thunders uttered praises before 
her. She entered the sixth gate, and they cried before her, 
Holy, holy, holy! She entered the seventh gate, and fire and 
flame worshipped before her. And she entered the eighth gate, 
and the rain and dew worshipped her. And she entered the 
ninth gate, and Gabriel and Michael worshipped her. And she 
entered the ¢enth gate, and the sun and moon worshipped her. 
And she entered the eleventh gate, and all the apostles wor- 
shipped and praised her. And she entered the twelfth gate, and 
the Son, who was born of her, strengthened her and blessed 
her. 


* See Enger, p. 90. 
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Thus my Lady Mary entered the heavenly Jerusalem, and 
worshipped before God the Father. In that hour my Lady 
Mary saw the Holy Father and the beloved Son and the Holy 
Spirit the Paraclete, the Father being glorified by His Son and 
the Son by the Father, and the Holy Spirit between the two of 
them. 

Then our Lord Jesus the Messiah-drew near and took His 
mother and showed her hidden and terrible things; and showed 
her what eye hath not seen nor ear heard, and what hath not 
entered into the heart of man, what God hath prepared for them 
that love Him at the day of the resurrection.«. And He showed 
her glories that proclaim concerning miracles, and miracles that 
cry out concerning glories; and hidden things that cry out con- 
cerning revealed things, and revealed things that cry out con- 
cerning hidden things. And He took her and entered within 
the extreme limit of all created things ;’ and He showed her and 
said: “ Here is the place where Enoch dwells, and to here have 
I removed him, and this is the place in which he prays.” Here 
ends the fifth book. 


Book Sixra. 


And the blessed one lifted up her eyes’ and saw the two 
worlds, this one that passeth away, and that one which passeth 
not away. And she saw too, in a place in that world which 
passeth not away, many lights shining very brightly, and man- 
sions without number; and between one mansion and another a 
great scent of perfumes was diffused, and there were trumpets 
sounding over the mansions. And she saw the tabernacles of 
the just, and multitudes standing on this side of these tabernacles, 
My Lady Mary said to the Messiah, ‘‘ My Lord Rabbili, what 
are these?” The Messiah said to my Lady Mary: “These are 
the tabernacles of the just, and these lights are shining in their 
honour; and from a distance they behold their happiness, until 
the day of the resurrection, when they shall inherit their man- 
sions.’ 

And again my Lady Mary saw another place which was very 
dark, and an exceeding great smoke was going up from it, and 
a smell of sulphur was diffused around it, and a strong fire was 
blazing in it. And the sound of that fire was going like heavy 
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thunder, when it is overhead in the heavens and is listened to 
with terror; so was coming the sound of that fire, which was 
kindled for the wicked. And men were standing on this side of 
that darkness, and weeping and in sorrow, as they stood at a 
distance. My Lady Mary said to the Messiah: “My Lord 
Rabbili, what are these?” The Messiah said to the blessed 
one: “This that is roaring is Gehenna, which is kindled for 
the wicked; and these who are standing and looking upon it 
are the sinners; and from a distance they are beholding their 
torment, and knowing for what they are reserved at the last 
day ; for the day of judgment is not yet come, that they should 
receive the inheritance of darkness; and at the time of the judg- 
ment, those who have neglected my commands, which I com- 
manded them, and have not listened to me, shall be tormented 
in this Gehenna.” And as my Lady Mary was standing, and 
our Lord Jesus beside her, she heard the voice of the just, who 
were saying: “Glory to Thee, Thou good God, who givest a 
recompence to the just, who call on Thy name, at the day of 
judgment.” And the wicked also cried out beside that dark- 
ness, by which they were standing, and said: “‘ Have mercy on 
us, Son of God, righteous judge, when Thou comest to dissolve 
heaven and earth.” Then, when my Lady Mary heard the voice 
of the just, she was glad; and when she heard the voice of the 
wicked, she was very sorry. And she besought the Messiah, 
and offered up a prayer for the sinners, and said: “ Rabbili, 
have mercy upon the wicked when Thou judgest them at the 
day of judgment; for I have heard their voice and am grieved.” 

And our Lord Jesus took his mother,’ and came to the 
Paradise of Eden, with multitudes of the supernals. And my 
Lady Mary called Mar John the young, and told him everything 
that our Lord Jesus had shown to her; and she said to John: 
“ Guard these things which thy Lord hath shown me; for at the 
time when they are to be revealed and I tell thee, these words 
shall go forth, and the books of my glorious deeds, that there 
may be to me commemorations and offerings among men. Be- 
cause, at times when afflictions abound among men, and there 
are famines and wars, and the earth quakes for the sins of wicked 
men, who are destroying it by nefarious deeds; at that time, 
abounding in affliction to mankind, the air of heaven shall be 
dark, and winds and whirlwinds shall blow; and the sun shall 
be dark at mid-day ; and the times shall be hateful; and in the 
nights visions shall be seen; and there shall be a destruction of 
mankind by one another; and bitter plagues shall be sent upon 
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creation ; and the Son the Messiah shall come to the world, and 
shall not find belief prevailing in the mouth of men.” 

These things, and more than these, did our Lord Jesus the 
Messiah reveal to my Lady Mary; and my Lady Mary revealed 
them to Mar John the young. And our Lord Jesus said to my 
Lady Mary his mother: “ Blessed art thou, Mary, because of 
what thine eyes have seen, and what thou art about to see; be- 
cause afflictions shall abound unto men, and those who call on 
thy name shall be delivered from destruction.” And my Lady 
Mary said to the Messiah: “True are thy words, Rabbili, be- 
cause they are from the holy mouth of Thy Father; and every- 
thing that Thou didst say to me, when Thou wast upon earth, 
is true and fulfilled; and every one who believes on Thee shall 
with Thee inherit the glory that is for ever, which the children 
of light inherit and the just look for, who praise Thee and Thy 
Father and Thy Holy Spirit in heaven and in earth.” Here 
ends the sixth book. There are finished in this volume the 
six books of the Departure of my Lady Mary from the world. 
Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Spirit, 
for ever and ever, Amen. 








*,* The reader is requested to correct the three following misprints 
in the Syriac text. Page 5, line 12, read so instead of Xoo. Page 


aX, line 8, read Liseolo. Page ce line 12, read oho. 
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THE CODEX SINAITICUS. 


Unoer this title, in April, 1863, we had an article embodying 
various items of information concerning this the most remark- 
able Biblical manuscript discovered in our generation. Since 
that account was written, Dr. Tischendorf has published an 
edition of the New Testament which we may call a facsimile of 
the Sinaitic Codex in minuscular letters, since it is page for 
page, column for column, line for line, and letter for letter with 
the original ; the difference being in the printing, and not in the 
editorial department. To this edition are prefixed valuable 
prolegomena, and the numerous various readings and corrections 
supplied by the MS. The New Testament is followed by the 
Epistle of Barnabas and the remains of Hermas. A minute 
description of this interesting and useful volume will not be 
required here, as it has already been before the public for some 
time. We may nevertheless add, that to facilitate the under- 
standing of it for ordinary scholars, the words have been printed 
separately, and not continuously as in the original MS., and the 
facsimile edition of it in large type. Dr. Tischendorf has also 
issued an octavo edition divided iuto chapters and verses. This 
is printed in common Greek type, and is pointed and accented 
throughout. It contains only the canonical books of the New 
Testament. At the foot of each page are inserted the numerous 
variations which have from time to time been written by cor- 
rectors on the leaves of the MS., and a collation of the whole 
with the Codex Vaticanus and the Elzevir editions. The pro- 
legomena have also been given with some slight omissions, and 
some additions. This commodious volume will, we doubt not, 
be extensively called for by Biblical students, who will now have 
every opportunity of considering the text of this venerable copy 
of Holy Scripture. Dr. Tischendorf has rendered immense 
service to the republic of sacred letters, by his unwearied efforts 
in connection with the priceless MS. which so providentially fell 
into his hands. We understand that he is making full use of it 
in a new edition of his own text of the Greek Testament. We 
may also mention here the admirable little volume of Mr. 
Scrivener, who has collated the Codex Sinaiticus throughout the 
New Testament, and published the results with a very excellent 
introduction. Professor Hansell, too, has introduced a collation 
of the same in his collective edition of Greek texts from ancient 
manuscripts. We might refer to Dean Alford and others who 
have shewn their appreciation of the Sinaitic manuscript in 
various ways. Upon the whole, we have reason to congratulate 
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this country on the part it has taken in connection with this 
document from the outset. It it quite true the Greek Simonides 
made an effort among us to establish the most reckless claim 
that was ever put forth; and true that he found some to believe 
him; but it is also true that none who had the least acquaintance 
with palzography were led away by him for a moment. His 
extraordinary disregard of truth has, we hope by this time, con- 
vinced even those who could not judge the case on its own merits. 
At present we hear nothing of him, and we are quite sure that 
he will never again even secure a hearing from the literary men 
of our nation. 

On the other hand the Sinaitic Codex is coming to be better 
understood. The phenomena connected with it were too numer- 
ous and too peculiar to be closely investigated and carefully 
weighed in a short time. Scarcely any one here had seen any 
portion of the manuscript, not even that first discovered and 
called the Friderico-Augustanus. Under the circumstances men 
had to wait, and although fully convinced by the evidence at 
their disposal that the MS. was genuine, and very ancient, they 
were not prepared at once to express an opinion as to its true 
age, and the character and value of its text. Thanks, however, 
to the aid supplied by Dr. Tischendorf, light is gradually in- 
tensifying, and before long we expect the scholars, of this nation 
at least, to arrive at a generally accepted conclusion. Dr. 
Tischendorf’s conclusion was reached long ago, but with cha- 
racteristic caution, our countrymen paused in order to reflect 
upon the matter for themselves. Some of them thought it very 
probable that the manuscript was of about the time of Justinian, 
who founded the monastery in Mount Sinai, where the volume 
was discovered. Opinions not very dissimilar were formed by 
some of the German critics. There were some who believed 
that Dr. Tischendorf was right in fixing the date before the end 
of the first half of the fourth century. Nor can we wonder at 
this: that eminent scholar has had unequalled opportunities of 
judging of the age of ancient documents, and has almost an 
instinctive perception of their character. But there were some 
who doubted as to both the opinions referred to; and as occupy- 
ing a middle ground, they merited attention. They thought it 
somewhat older than Justinian’s time, and younger than that of 
Constantine. Upon.'the whole, nobody except the discoverer 
seemed very decided'as to the actual date; probably because 
they considered —as Sir Frederick Madden observed on an occa- 
sion to be referred to again—that we have so few documents in 
Greek which claim to belong to the period claimed for this. 
They also ‘considered’ that the question was critical as well as 
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palzographical, and required a study of the ¢ext of the book, as 
well as of its writing and other external peculiarities. 

Dr. Tischendorf has himself come forward in the most liberal 
manner to facilitate the svlution of the problem in two ways: 
he has brought among us the Codex Friderico-Augustanus,—the 
only portion at his disposal,—and he has given those who could 
avail themselves of it an opportunity not only to see this manu- 
script, but to confer with him and together upon the subject. 
Let us very briefly mention the circumstances. 

On Feb. 15 of the present year a meeting was convened at 
the rooms of the Royal Society of Literature, when many gentle- 
men who take an interest in such matters were in attendance. 
The chair was occupied by the Bishop of St. David’s, Dr. Thirl- 
wall, who delivered a very appropriate address, chiefly congratu- 
latory, but exhibiting hearty sympathy with the main business. 
A very different feeling evidently prevailed from that which 
characterized a meeting in the same place exactly two years pre- 
viously to meet Simonides, chiefly on the subject of the same 
Codex Sinaiticus. On the last occasion Dr. Tischendorf ex- 
hibited the Codex Friderico-Augustanus, which some may need 
to be reminded contains part of the Old Testament from the 
same volume as the Codex Sinaiticus, but discovered much earlier. 
This is a noble fragment upon large vellum, the leaves of which 
are thin and time-worn. The ink is of a pale iron-brown 
colour, except the frequent corrections, which are darker. There 
are four columns of writing upon a page, so that at each opening 
eight columns are visible. The characters are ancient uncials of 
an excellent type, and doubtless of a pure and well-developed 
period of caligraphic art. The pages are ruled with parallel 
and horizontal lines by a blunt instrument which has left the 
marks indented in the skin. We may suppose that, in accord- 
ance with common custom, these lines were drawn and the 
sheets written before the book was bound. The corrections 
have been made since, and would seem, from a too brief inspec- 
tion, to be some centuries later than the text, as may be inferred 
not only from the colour of the ink, but from the different type 
of uncial represented by them. It was but natural that we 
should look rather anxiously for the celebrated note at the end 
of the Book of Esther. The shorter one at the end of Esdras 
we barely saw. The longer one has been frequently copied and 
translated, but it will bear to be referred to again. It will not 
be necessary, we suppose, to copy the Greek, but we will give 
our rendering of it, and say a word or two about the original. 
Was this note penned by the scribe who wrote the manuscript or 
part of it; or by a later reviser, corrector, or collator? If it is 
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a@ prima manu, it is impossible to believe that the manuscript is 
so ancient as its discoverer supposes. If it is contemporary with 
the primitive writing, or only a little later, the same conclusion 
is forced upon us. Now we looked at this addition in more ways 
than one: we compared the characters used with those in the text, 
and we found some marked differences, as in the case of the 
upsilon ; the characters are not only some of them of a different 
type, but the whole is written in letters about one-third smaller 
than those of the text. We do not say anything depends upon 
the size, but we regard the difference of type as an essential 
element towards forming a judgment. In the next place we 
looked upon this inscription in relation to the colour of the ink, 
both of the text and of the corrections. The colour seemed a 
little lighter than that of the notes, but darker than that of the 
text; on the whole it was more like that of the notes. It is 
important to observe here, that the two sides of a leaf of vellum 
differ in their power of receiving or of retaining the ink. The 
side upon which the hair grew, i. e., the outer side or grain, as 
we believe it is called, displays the writing in a brighter and 
better defined manner than the other side,—the inner or flesh 
side of the skin. The reason is, that the inner surface is softer 
and more liable to injury from various causes. If we remember 
eorreetly, the inscription now occupying our attention is on the 
inner side of the leaf, while the adjacent page at the same opening 
is on the outer side of a leaf. The result of this is that the cor- 
rections upon the left hand page, as the book lies open before us, 
will naturally be a little brighter than the possibly contemporary 
inscription upon the right hand page. The result of onr inspec- 
tion of this portion of the manuscript is simply that the note is 
not so ancient as the text by a considerable interval. Here is 
our rendering of the note, which we give as literally as we 
can :— 

“It was collaied with an exceedingly ancient copy which had 
been corrected by the hand of the holy martyr Pamphilus: now, 
at the end of the same very ancient book, which began with the 
first of Kings, and terminated at Esther, there was in the margin 
a certain autograph intimation of the same martyr running thus: — 

“It was copied and corrected after the Hexapla of Origen, 
which had been corrected by him. Antoninus, a confessor, 
collated it; I, Pamphilus, corrected the volume in the prison, 
through the great favour and enlargement of God. And indeed 
it is not hard to say that it would not he easy to find a copy 
comparable to this copy. Now the same most ancient book 
differed from this volume as to the [a corrector makes it ‘cer- 
tain’] proper names.” 
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The shorter and corresponding inscription at the end of 
Esdras has been thus translated by Mr. W. A. Wright, whose 
services in the Simonides controversy deserve all praise :— 

“Collated with an extremely ancient copy corrected by the 
hand of the holy martyr Pamphilus: with regard to which there 
was attached at the end a subscription in his own handwriting, 
running thus :—‘ Copied from, and corrected by, the Hexapla of 
Origen; Antoninus collated; I, Pamphilus, corrected.’ ” 

With regard to the longer of these two notes, it is worth 
remarking in passing, that its punctuation is more full than is 
the case with the text. It also teaches most certainly, that in 
the estimation of the writer the Codex of Pamphilus was consi- 
derably more ancient than this. We cannot see our way to 
avoid this conclusion ; and, if it is correct, it is of much import- 
ance. The martyrdom of Pamphilus is assigned to a.p. 309. 
Now he does not say that he copied the volume in his possession, 
but only that he corrected it ;—the volume was therefore written 
earlier. But it was subsequent to Origen ; because it was copied 
from his work. We may therefore believe that the book which 
Pamphilus corrected in prison belonged to the latter half of the 
third century. Therefore the question is, how to reconcile the 
language of the note with the supposition, that the volume there 
called exceedingly ancient, if not unique, was but a few years 
older than the one which it was used to revise. That was a most 
ancient book: this has no such designation. It may be thought 
that the book of Pamphilus was a papyrus, and shewed much 
greater signs of antiquity than this on vellum, This may be 
true; but the date of the older one was known, and we can 
hardly suppose that the corrector of the later had no true know- 
ledge of its age. In his opinion then, the Codex Pamphili was 
much more ancient than the Codex Sinaiticus; and, in the 
absence of other evidence, we should be disposed to coincide 
with him. The scribe who wrote the inscription seems to have 
made a thorough collation and revision of the portion over which 
the Codex Pamphili extended ;. and the readings he has inserted 
are among the most ancient verified ones we know: hence a 
particular interest attaches to them. But now we know very 
well that manuscripts were often collated either by their writers 
or soon after, and it is difficult to believe that this had lain un- 
collated from the reign of Constantine, or shortly subsequently, 
until the beginning of the seventh century, when this note is 
thought by Dr. Tischendorf to have been inserted. We must 
therefore venture to doubt still whether the Sinaitic MS. is not 
rather of the very end of the fourth century, or the commence- 
ment of the fifth. An inspection of the large fragments, kindly 
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shewn us by Dr. Tischendorf, convinces us that the MS. may be 
referred to the year 400 as a medium, not much earlier, nor 
much later. We cannot give in detail all our reasons for this 
opinion, which is offered with diffidence, and open to correction ; 
but there are some other points which must be mentioned. 

In the somewhat particular account of the Codex, which we 
gave in April, 1863, we called attention to the peculiar arrange- 
ment and features of the Song of Solomon, and we expressed the 
hope that we should give a version of it. On reconsideration, it 
has seemed unnecessary to translate the whole of the text. In 
lieu of this, therefore, we will insert on this occasion a version 
of the rubrics, which divide the text into parts, indicate the 
speakers, and explain a variety of circumstances. We only 
render so much of the Greek text as is necessary to shew the 
precise position of the headings, and the arrangement of the 
whole. The portions in italics are in the original in red ink, 
and occupy a place in the columns of the MS. 


“SONG OF SONGS. 
A, (Chap. i. 1—14.) 


I. 1. ‘Tue Sone or Sones, wuicu 1s Sotomon’s.’ 

2. The Bride. ‘Let him kiss me with the kisses—draw me, 
we will run after thee.’ 

4. To the damsels the Bride narrates what pertains to the 
Bridegroom ; what he has vouchsafed to her. ‘The king has 
brought me into his chamber.’ 

— While the Bride was telling the damsels, they said, ‘We 
will be glad—more than wine.’ 

— The damsels to the Bridegroom proclaim the name of the 
Bride,—Uprightness loved thee. ‘Uprightness loved thee.’ 

5. The Bride. ‘1 am black—Vineyard have not kept.’ 

7. To Christ the Bridegroom. ‘Tell me thou whom—by 
the flocks of thy companions.’ 

8. The Bridegroom to the Bride. ‘If thou know not—My 
near one.’ 

10. The Damsels to the Bride. ‘ How thy cheeks are beau- 
tiful—the king at his repose.’ 

12. The Bride to herself, and to the Bridegroom. ‘My 
spikenard has yielded its odour—vineyards of En-Gaddi.’ 


B. (Chap. i. 15—iii. 5.) 


15. The Bridegroom to the Bride. ‘ Behold thou art fair— 
thine eyes are doves.’ 
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16. The Bride to the Brideyroom. ‘Behold thou art fair, 
my brother—of cypress.’ 

II. 1. The Bridegroom to himself. ‘I am the flower of the 
plain, a lily of the valleys.’ 

2. And to the Bride. ‘As a lily amid thorns—among the 
daughters.’ 

3. The Bride to the Bridegroom. ‘As an apple—sweet to 
my palate.’ 

4. To the damsels the Bride saith, ‘ Bring me into the house 
of wine—I am wounded of love.’ 

6. To the Bridegroom, the Bride. ‘ His left hand is under 
my head—will embrace me.’ 

7. To the damsels, the Bride. ‘I adjure you—until he will’ 

8. The Bride has heard the Bridegroom. ‘The voice of 
my nephew—on the mountains of Bethel.’ 

9. The Bride to the damsels, pointing out the Bridegroom to 
them. ‘ Behold, he stands—and thy countenance comely.’ 

15. To the young men, the Bridegroom thus. ‘Take for us 
the foxes—the vines are flourishing.’ 

16. The Bridegroom thus. ‘My nephew is mine—who go 
round in the city.’ 

III. 3. The Bride to the watchmen said, ‘See ye him—I 
found him whom my soul loveth.’ 

4. Finding the Bridegroom, she says, ‘1 have taken hold of 
him—of her that conceived me.’ 

5. The Bride adjures the damsels this second time. ‘I have 
adjured you—until he will.’ 


I. (Chap. iti. 6—vi. 3). 


6. The Bridegroom to the Bride. ‘ Who is this that is com- 
ing—and let my spices flow out.’ 

IV. 16. The Bride asketh the Father that his Bridegroom 
may come down. ‘ Let my nephew come down—eat the fruit of 
his nuts.’ 

V.1. The Bridegroom to the Bride. ‘1am come into my 
garden, my sister Bride—my wine with my milk.’ 

— The Bridegroom to his friends. ‘Eat, O friends—my 
heart waketh.’ 

2. The Bride perceives the Bridegroom knocking at the door. 
‘The voice of—at the door.’ 

— The Bride thus: The Bridegroom. ‘Open to me, my 
sister—drops of the night.’ 

8. The Bride thus. ‘I have taken off—I am wounded of 
love.’ 
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V.9. The daughters of Jerusalem and the watchmen of the 
walls enguire of the Bride, ‘What is thy nephew—so ad- 
jurest us. 

10. The Bride describes her nephew; what he is like. ‘My 
nephew is—daughters of Jerusalem.’ 

17. The daughters of Jerusalem enquire of the Bride whi- 
ther her nephew is gone. ‘Whither is thy nephew gone—we 
will seek for him with thee.’ 

VI. 1. And the Bride answers. ‘My nephew is gone down 
—who feeds among the lilies.’ 


A. (Chap. vi. 3—viii. 18). 


3. The Bridegroom to the Bride. ‘Thou art beautiful— 
they will praise her.’ 

9. Daughters and queens saw the Bride and pronounced her 
happy. ‘ Who is this—drawn up in array.’ 

10. The Bridegroom to the Bride. ‘Into a garden—the 
pomegranates bloomed.’ 

— The Bride thus to the Bridegroom. ‘There will I give— 
Aminadab. 

12. The Bridegroom to the Bride. ‘Return, return—will 
look on thee.’ 

— To the queens and the daughters the Bridegroom thus. 
‘Why will ye look ye on—as the good wine.’ 

VII. 9. The Bride. ‘Going with my—love until he will.’ 

VIII. 5. The daughters and the queens, and the (friends) of 
the Bridegroom said. ‘Who is this that cometh up—upon her 
nephew.’ 

— The Bridegroom thus to the Bride. ‘ Under the apple 
tree—a cedar tablet.’ 

10. The Bride speaks exultingly. ‘I am a wall—to those 
who keep its fruit.’ 

13. The Bride. ‘ He that sitteth—of the valleys.’ 

Song of Songs.” 


We shall not justify or explain any of the previous render- 
ings, because our object is less a precise translation, than an 
exhibition of the plan and structure of the Canticles. The 
arrangement will strike every one as elaborate and highly arti- 
ficial, wrought out with care, and probably due to some eminent 
divine or expositor. Was this in the copy of the Scriptures 
used by the scribe? Did he himself draw it out in accordance 
with recognized principles of expounding the book? Has he 
borrowed it from some commentary on the Song of Songs, now 
lost? To these questions an answer may not be easy. But it 
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may be possible to ascertain, what stage in the growth of 
Christian exegesis and interpretation is represented by this 
epitome. We have too little of the undoubted commentaries 
upon Canticles written by Origen, to compare it with them. 
We may say that other early commentaries on the same book 
are lost. But towards the latter part of the fourth century we 
come upon Gregory of Nyssa, and in the fifth century we have 
Theodoret. From all we are able to gather out of these two, 
and especially the latter, we are strongly tempted to suspect 
that the anatomy of Canticles here shewn, belongs to the period 
between the two. To the same period, or some part of it, we 
naturally enough refer the MS., because it may be supposed to 
represent the latest or the most generally accepted arrangement 
and explanation of the Canticles. An analysis so minute and 
circumstantial scarcely belongs to the times before Constantine ; 
it reminds us rather of an age which had realized the labours of 
great expositors like Chrysostom or a Jerome. It required a 
firm and practised hand to allot the Song of Solomon as it is 
here allotted; and we know of nothing which should lead us to 
think that such a process finds any parallel so early as the date 
to which Dr. Tischendorf assigns the Codex. We would not 
insist so much on the negative side,—that we have no similar 
example, as upon the positive one,—that it savours of an age 
when labours like those of Chrysostom had been accomplished. 
Here again, however, we are open to correction, and rather 
intend to lay down a problem than definitely to solve it. We 
only add that we suspect the scribe was not the author of these 
divisions and subdivisions, but a simple copyist of them for the 
reason we are about to mention. 

Considerable weight has been attached to the circumstance 
that the caligraphy of this book is remarkably good and pure. 
The forms of the letters generally indicate an acquaintance with 
the best types. This is true, whether the volume was the work 
of one scribe or of four. The process is performed in a work- 
manlike, not to say artistic manner. The alphabet may be fairly 
regarded as a model. This indicates a time when it had arrived 
at full development. The alphabet had not only reached this 
point of time, it had passed it; because the writers not merely 
introduce connected letters and monograms of different kinds, 
but especially near the end of a line they vary the forms of mu 
and omega, for example. This shews that development proper 
had been succeeded by incipient tendencies to ornamentation. 
There are many other things which point in the same direction. 
Such are the contractions which occur; the ingenious device 
which almost invariably excludes certain letters from the end of 
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a line; the division of the text into paragraphs, and a limited 
punctuation. It may be fairly said that in these things it leaves 
very far behind the caligraphy of the Herculaneum Greek MSS. 
We may be reminded that this MS. has no capital letters like 
the Alexandrian Codex. This is true, and we think the Codex 
Sinaiticus is rather older than that. But it is also true that 
this MS. has what are equivalent to capitals,—it has outstanding 
letters at the commencement of paragraphs. Codex A has out- 
standing letters also, but twice the size of the rest, whereas in 
the Sinaitic they are the same size. But again, if Codex A has 
large capitals to denote the sections, or paragraphs, the scheme 
adopted in Codex Sinaiticus denotes the sections with still 
greater significance. The reason is this; that while in A it is 
the merest accident if the large letter begins a paragraph, in 
the other the paragraph regularly begins a line, and so the out- 
standing letter actually and regularly begins the paragraph. It 
is for more experienced paleographers to say which device is the 
older. Codex B seems in this particular to have an advantage 
even over both the Sinaitic and A, because, although it has 
paragraphs, their initials are in no sense capitals, for they do not 
project and are not larger in size. 

And now, admitting the decidedly antique cast of the letters 
in this MS., and the wonderful excellence of the general execu- 
tion, it must be observed that the scribe was far more apt at 
fashioning the letters, than at accurate transcription. His un- 
doubted blunders of omission and of commission are very 
numerous. This suggests that he was a professional scribe 
whose ambition was to excel in his penmanship, of which he 
thought far more than of the sacred text. A like worldly feel- 
ing appears to have influenced the writer of Codex B; and we 
think that whatever the relative value of the texts, the writer of 
A left much less work for the correctors, than either B or Aleph 
(the Codex Sinaiticus). It is this absence of critical and literary 
qualities, which leads us to think that the divisions of Solomon’s 
Song were found by the scribe in his copy, and not his in- 
vention. 

Another reflection must be made upon the character of the 
caligraphy, and it is that it points to a time when copying the 
Bible had become a profession, consequently when the church 
was widely spread, living in the enjoyment of liberty, if not of 
influence, and—looking at this book—certainly not destitute of 
wealth. The conditions required in the East for producing so 
sumptuous a copy of the Scriptures as this, do not seem to have 
existed until much later than the reign of Constantine. It is 
quite true that under his patronage some splendid copies were 
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written, but we cannot for a moment associate this with them, 
for sundry reasons, including that which we shall next mention. 

Dr. Tischendorf reckons among the signs of antiquity of this 
book, the presence of Barnabas and Hermas, which he thinks 
were attended by one or two more. He relies for his support 
upon a few facts, one of which is evidence afforded by Eusebius, 
and the other the so-called Laodicean canon. Now if the books 
of Barnabas, Hermas, etc., were allowed in the time of Eusebius, 
but excluded by the canon of Laodicea, we may infer that the 
Sinaitic Codex was not written after about a.p. 364. But in our 
opinion the Laodicean canon is spurious, and is certainly not 
found in the oldest MSS., containing the decrees of the council ; 
it is, for example, quite absent from the Syrian copy in the 
British Museum, which bears the date of a.p. 501. Upon this 
canon then, we can place no reliance. With regard to Eusebius 
the case is still clearer. His language is such that it is simply 
impossible for him to have superintended the execution of MSS. 
of the Bible containing the Apocrypha in question. In his 
enumeration of the books of the New Testament, he first men- 
tions those which all received; he then enumerates the Antile- 
gomena, viz., James and Jude, 2 Peter, and 2 and 3 John. 
After? this he goes on to say: ‘‘ Let there be ranged among the 
spurious the writing of the Acts of Paul, and that which is 
called the Pastor, and the Apocalypse of Peter; and in addition 
to these the alleged Epistle of Barnabas, and the so-called Doc- 
trines of the Apostles.” He next speaks doubtfully of the 
Apocalypse of John; and adds that some receive the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews. This is sufficient for our purpose. 
We cannot think that with such opinions he would have ad- 
mitted the two or more spurious books into copies prepared 
under his superintendence. Other men might have done this, 
but not he. As a matter of fact, we have appended to the 
Alexandrian Codex books which are not canonical. Another 
known Greek MS. formerly contained something similar, and 
two Syriac MSS. of later date contain writings ascribed to 
Clement: after the Biblical texts in all cases. One of these is 
at Cambridge, and the other at Amsterdam. Such examples 
prove that the addition of apocryphal and uncanonical books 
is not conclusive as to the date of a MS. 

Another argument for the early date of Codex Sinaiticus 
is, that in the prose portions, it contains four columns upon a 
page. This is an unparalleled circumstance, and on various 
accounts we regard it as very important. 

The rarity of the punctuation is also relied upon; and 
not without reason, because it would appear that the introduc- 
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tion of points and stops was slow and gradual. All the older 
uncials are or were originally very defective in this respect. 

The Eusebian canons and Ammonian sections, as here exhi- 
bited, cannot properly be estimated, except by those who have 
access to the original. If they were inserted, as we suspect they 
may have been, when the MS. was written, we should regard 
them as suggestive of a later date than a.p. 325—350. But if 
they were added subsequently, their evidence is of an indirect 
character, but on the side of antiquity. 

The titles and subscriptions to the various books are re- 
markably brief, as we shewed in the former essay already referred 
to. They either prove the MS. to be of very early date, or to 
be copied from one of very early date.. We must not attach too 
much importance to them, however, because those in A and B 
are frequently the same; in A they have sometimes been omitted 
altogether: but in both A and B we have longer forms than any 
here. The only question is how far Codex Sinaiticus stands 
alone in the uniform brevity of titles, etc., as left by the original 
scribe. 

We are not inclined to rest much upon the orthography of 
the MS., except as assimilating it to a class which has been 
traced to Egypt and the East. Irregular and anomalous §pell- 
ing is known to have prevailed among Greek copyists for a 
number of centuries. As in the case of A and B, however, the 
extent to which these irregularities extend may be fairly re- 
garded as pointing to a time when the Greek language had lost 
its purity, but had not attained the fixity of a dead language in 
the cradle of these MSS. 

The large number of corrections borne by the Codex 
Sinaiticus bears in two directions. In the first place, the cha- 
racters in which these corrections appear shew that the MS. is 
considerably older than most of them; and some of them go 
back a long way. In the next place, the corrections shew that, 
as already intimated, the scribe was more careful about his pen- 
manship than about the accuracy of the text. There is not the 
shadow of a doubt that very many of the corrections supply 
oversights and blunders of various kinds due to faulty copying. 
In this respect, especially in regard to omissions, the writer of 
B also seems to have failed continually. Actual omissions are 
probably less frequent in A than in either of the other two; and 
for general purposes it seems best to confine our comparisons to 
these three manuscripts. 

The general brevity of the paragraphs in Codex Sinaiticus, 
and the peculiar arrangement of some portions, merit attention 
in connection with the question of date, because they indicate 
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what we may call a highly artificial distribution of the text. It 
will be sufficient for illustration of our meaning, to refer to the 
page of the quarto edition containing 1 Cor. xii. 15—xiv. 5. 

The number and order of the canonical books, or books 
clearly admitted to a canonical place—for we demur to that 
claim on behalf of Barnabas and Hermas—involves considera- 
tions upon which we cannot now enter. That all the books of 
our New Testament are here, offers no real difficulty to us, inas- 
much as we find them all in A, and to all intents and purposes 
in B. This fact then is no objection to a high antiquity. As 
for their order, it is in some respects peculiar, but we are unable 
to discover that any rule upon this subject prevailed in the ear- 
liest ages, beyond this—the Gospels were placed first, and the 
Apocalypse last. The Acts and Catholic epistles came together, 
and so did the Pauline epistles, the order of which was not inva- 
riable, inasmuch as Hebrews sometimes came before 1 and 2 
Timothy, Titus, and Philemon, which happens in A, B, and Codex 
Sinaiticus. In B there is evidence that Hebrews was originally 
intended to follow Galatians. The canon and arrangement of 
the Old Testament is more remarkable. So far as it is repre- 
sented in what remains of the MS., it appears in the facsimile 
edition in the following order :— 

1 Chronicles ; Tobit; Judith; 1 Maccabees; 4 Maccabees ; 
Isaiah ; Jeremiah ; Joel ; Obadiah ; Jonah ; Nahum; Habakkuk; 
Zephaniah ; Haggai; Zechariah; Malachi. Psalms; Proverbs ; 
Ecclesiastes ; Song of Songs; Wisdom of Solomon; Wisdom of 
Sirach. Job. 

The preceding arrangement is curious ;—and another illus- 
tration of the artificial construction of the Codex. The canonical 
historical books occupy the first place; to these are appended 
the apocryphal historical books; afterwards come the prophets; 
next follow the Psalms, and preceptive or poetical books of the 
Canon; then we have the Apocryphal books of the same class; 
and, last of all, as one who stood alone, the venerable Job con- 
cludes the procession. Thus the classification is systematic and 
admirable. From a theological point of view we should regard 
this as savouring of a decidedly early date. The interjection of 
the Apocryphal books shews admirably the position whigh they 
assumed in the ancient church,—as the companions and assecle 
of the divinely inspired in a higher sense. On comparing the 
Codex Sinaiticus with A and B,—in regard to this arrange- 
ment we think Dr. Tischendorf may fairly claim the pre-eminence 
for his own. 

Closely allied to the previous enquiry is that of various read- 
ings. This again is too wide a field for us to enter upon. We 
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have paid some attention to this matter, and feel that it is one 
requiring more extensive knowledge and delicacy of treatment 
than we can claim. All we dare venture to say is, that the MS, 
unquestionably answers to, and embodies, some of the oldest 
phases of the text with which we are acquainted ; and that where 
we may be sure of its readings, we may be sure that we have 
evidence from very remote antiquity. But whether the MS, is 
itself so ancient, or a transcript from another which was so, we 
must not decide. Our impression is, that it is very ancient, and 
represents one yet older. We regard the evidence of peculiar 
readings as to some extent negative; but in this case, under all 
the circumstances, we think it favourable to an age at least equal 
to that above suggested.” 

Neither our space nor our time will allow us to say more 
now. We have in a somewhat superficial and cursory, but we 
hope, intelligible and candid manner, indicated the chief points 
which occur to us; very much to help the inquiries of others. 
Additional points could have been advanced, but let these now 
suffice. Our own impression, from all the evidence or phe- 
nomena, is that the Sinaitic MS. was written most likely in 
Egypt, for it has a very Coptic look, and that it is fairly 
assignable to somewhere about a.p. 400. Some circumstances 
point to an earlier date, but others compel us to regard this as 
not far either way from the truth. 

B. H. C. 


« At the meeting on Feb. 15th, Dr. Tischendorf stated and expounded 
several of the reasons which induce him to refer Codex Sinaiticus to an earlier 
date than a.p. 350. These will be found in a better form than we can reproduce 
them, in the different editions which Dr. Tischendorf has published. The 
remarks of Sir Frederick Madden on the same occasion were very worthy of his 
paleographical reputation. He concluded the MS. to be as old as the Vatican 
Codex, or possibly a little older, but apparently not so old as Dr. Tischendorf 
believes it. Without claiming any unusual sagacity, we are glad to find that 
our reserve in admitting Dr. Tischendorf’s date, whenever we have touched on 
the question, is favoured by the utterance of so eminent an authority as Sir 
Frederick Madden. Our impressions that the MS. is not coeval with Constan- 
tine, but later, are rather confirmed now we have seen a part of it. 
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CURETON’S ANCIENT DOCUMENTS. 


A very unpretending but appropriate preface to this book, by 
the actual editor, informs us of the circumstances of its history. 
The documents included were long since prepared for the press, 
and the printing of the Syriac text, English translation, and 
notes, was accomplished before the unhappy event which took 
from us our most distinguished Syriac scholar. The pro- 
legomena remained unwritten, and we are therefore deprived of 
what would have been a most interesting feature of the work. 
Dr. Wright does not undertake to supply this /acuna, but he fur- 
nishes us with a variety of details for which we duly tender him 
our best thanks. He gives us a brief outline of the life of Dr. 
Cureton whose labours were most abundant and honourable, and 
concludes with a remark which we desire most sincerely and 
respectfully to endorse: “ Verily, Cureton’s life was one of un- 
remitting and well-directed labour, and the bread which he has 
cast upon the waters will doubtless be found after many days.” 
We must also record our hearty acknowledgments of the service 
which Dr. Wright has performed by collating the whole of the 
Syriac text with the original documents, a work which Dr. 
Cureton was unable to accomplish. 

The contents of this singularly curious volume are as 
follows :— 

From the History of the Church [by Eusebius of Czsarea]. 

The Doctrine of Addzus, the Apostle. 

The Doctrine of the Apostles. 

Doctrine of Simon Cephas, in the city of Rome. 

The Acts of Sharbil, who had been the high-priest of idols, 
and was converted to the confession of the Christian religion in 
Christ. 

Martyrdom of Barsamya, the Bishop of the blessed city 
Edessa. 

Martyrdom of Habib the Deacon. 

Oration on Habib the martyr, composed by Mar Jacob. 


An Oration on Shamuna and Guria, composed by Mar 
Jacob. 





« Ancient Syriac Documents relative to the earliest establishment of Christianity 
in Edessa and the neighbouring countries, from the year after our Lord’s ascension 
to the beginning of the fourth century. Discovered, edited, translated, and annotated 
by the late W. Cureton, D.D., F.R.S., Canon of Westminster, Member of the 
Imperial Institute of France, ete., ete. With a Preface by W. Wright, Ph.D., 
LL.D., Assistant in the department of MSS., British Museum. Williams and 
Norgate, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 1864. 4to: pp. xix, 196, and_112 of Syriac text. 
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Canticle of Mar Jacob the Doctor, upon Edessa, when she 
sent to our Lord to come to her. 

Extracts from various books relating to Abgar the king and 
Addezeus the apostle :— 

(1.) Of the blessed Addzeus the Apostle. From his Doctrine 
which he delivered in Edessa before Abgar the king and the 
assembly of the city. 

(2.) From the Doctrine of Addzus the Apostle, which was 
spoken in the city Edessa. 

(3.) From the Epistle of Addzeus the Apostle, which he 
spake in the city of Edessa. 

(4.) [An historical note]. 

(5.) [An allusion to Addzeus]. 

(6.) From the Exit of my Lady Mary from the world, and 
the birth and childhood of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

(7.) From the Oration composed by my Lord Jacob, the 
Doctor, on the fall of Idols. 

(8.) From the Oration about the city of Antioch. 

To the foregoing in Syriac and English are appended :— 

Martyrium sanctorum Confessorum Samone, Gurie, et 
Abibi, ex Simeone Metaphraste.—[In Latin]. 

Moise de Khoréne Histoire d’Arménie.—[ Liv. ii. 26, 36; in 
French]. 

The notes upon the various documents occupy pp. 140—196. 

We have been thus explicit in giving a list of the contents of 
the volume, because we wished to shew what they really are. 
To render the enumeration still, more complete, we add the 
numbers of the MSS. from which the Syriac extracts have been 
taken, following the order in which they are referred to:— 
14,639; 14,654; 14,644; 14,531; 14,178; 14,609; 14,645; 
17,158; 14,535; 12,155; 14,582; 14,612; 17,193; 17,194; 
14,601; 14,484; 14,624; 14,590. Some of these MSS. are 
used for actual quotation, and others contain duplicates of pas- 
sages quoted. We are not aware that Dr. Cureton has over- 
looked any of the extracts from Addi, hut we observe that one 
of them also occurs in MS. 14,533. Those who are not inti- 
mately acquainted with these MSS., can with difficulty realize 
the amount of research implied by the eighteen numbers referred 
to above. 

In the present article we propose to make a few brief obser- 
vations bearing more or less directly upon the principal sectiou of 
Dr. Cureton’s volume. Before doing this, however, we have 
another duty to discharge. It will scarcely be expected that we 
should repeat the praise which on various occasions we have pro- 
nounced over one who was facile princeps in this country among , 
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Syriac students, and who has merits which in some respects can- 
not be participated in by his successors. The mass of docu- 
ments from the Nitrian deserts was an unwrought mine when it 
fell into his hands: the harvest was his and the gleanings were 
for others. Those who have explored the same manuscripts are 
well aware how completely Canon Cureton must have gone over 
the ground, leaving, in fact, only “the corners of the field” and 
scattered items for others to say they had discovered. His 
accuracy in describing and transcribing, his carefully literal 
principles of translation, and his extensive and copious re- 
sources for literary illustration, as well as unusual attainments in 
Shemitic scholarship, are known to the world, and combine to 
form for him a monument ere perennius. Those who knew him 
speak in glowing terms of his urbanity and personal worth, and 
we desire to mention this because we did not enjoy the favour of 
his acquaintance. A literary passage at arms is recorded, but 
only remembered here because, long before Dr.Cureton was called 
away, it was looked upon as a thing gone by, and the learned 
Canon took the only steps which he could be expected to take to 
shew that it was so. This interchange of civilities was suffi- 
ciently spontaneous to justify the present writer in recording it 
with satisfaction in the pages of a Journal which has already 
perpetuated the memory of a temporary difference; and should 
therefore record a reconciliation which is eternal. 

Some of our friends may possibly wish the foregoing episode 
had been omitted, but it seemed well to introduce it in justice to 
the editor of the Spicilegium Syriacum on the one hand, and on 
the other to the Syriac student who was at that time labouring 
under peculiarly trying circumstances to know and to make 
known “the treasures of the desert,’? which so few seemed to 
take an interest in. We are happy to believe that the ten years 
which have elapsed since the publication of the volume just 
named have witnessed a great and most auspicious change.’ 

The first article in the volume now to be considered, is the 
concluding portion of the first book of the Church History of 
Eusebius of Czesarea, of which history one part only exists in 





» At the time of the publication of the Spicilegium Syriacum, the writer of 
this paper had lying in his desk a MS. translation and copy of the treatise 
ascribed to Bardesanes. They lie there still; as it was not thought necessary 
to give them to the public just then. Now, however, that so long an interval 
has elapsed since the book of Dr. Cureton was published, we do not think it 
incumbent upon us further to suppress at least the translation, and we intend at 
not a distant period to print it in the pages of this Journal, because it may afford 
some pleasure to those who have not access to the Canon’s version. We may 
add that since 1855 the Bardesanes has been translated and commented upon by 
continental critics, among whom we may name Drs. Merx and Hilgenfeld, the 
former in 1863, the latter in 1864. ; 
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Syriac in the British Museum ; the other is said by Dr. Cureton 
to be to the best of his belief at St. Petersburg. The character 
and contents of this fragment are well known and have been 
many times discussed. In Hist. Eccles., i. 12, Eusebius says, 
when speaking of the Seventy, “And they say that Thaddeus 
who was sent by Thomas according to the command of Jesus to 
Abgar to heal him, was one of them; concerning whom also I 
shail very soon give a history which has come to us.” The narra- 
tive which follows informs us that the fame of our Lord’s 
miracles reached distant countries, from which afflicted persons 
came in hope to be healed. Abgar, king of Edessa, who was 
suffering from an incurable disease, heard the report, and sent a 
letter to Christ entreating him to come and heal him. Jesus 
did not comply, but promised to send some one who should heal 
the king and give him salvation. After the ascension Thomas 
fulfilled the Saviour’s purpose by sending Thaddeus to Edessa. 
The authority for this statement, Eusebius tells us, was contained 
in the archives of that city, from which he translates two letters, 
one by Abgar to Christ, and another by Christ to Abgar. He 
then informs us that the records go on to narrate the circum- 
stances which followed the visit of Thaddeus, who had an inter- 
view with the king and healed him, and made known the Gospel. 
Abgar desired a full and public declaration of the facts concern- 
ing Christ, for which arrangements were made. The date of 
these last occurrences is said to be the year 340, or about thirty- 
one years after the birth of Christ. 

There is no reason to doubt the fidelity of Eusebius. The 
second fragment obtained by Dr. Cureton from another Syriac 
MS. is manifestly from a copy of the account which Eusebius 
used. Its beginning is lost, but after saying some things which 
Eusebius quotes, it gives additional details concerning the address 
of Thaddeus, here called Addzus or Addi. Other portions of 
the same narrative are added from other MSS., so that enough 
remains to shew its general character and contents. Towards 
the end it mentions Serapion of Antioch and Zephyrinus of 
Rome, but in the opinion of Dr. Cureton this part has been 
interpolated. Be that as it may, we think it contains sufficient 
evidence of having been written long after the time to which the 
chief part of it relates. 

With regard to the document in general, we quite believe 
that it rests upon a substratum of true history; that in fact it 
records the successful mission of one of Christ’s early disciples 
to Edessa, by whose ministry Abgar was converted and the 
Church established in that region. With regard to the corre- 
spondence between Christ and Abgar we have no doubt that it is 
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a forgery. It is utterly incredible that a pagan king should have 
written such a pious and generally scriptural letter as that 
ascribed to Abgar. Its conclusion is peculiarly feeble: “ But I 
have a city, small and beautiful, which is enough for two.” The 
tone and phraseology shew that it is the work of some one who 
failed because he could not throw himself into the true position 
of aheathen. The other letter is equally questionable upon the 
face of it. It embodies a Scripture phrase at the outset: 
“ Blessed is he that hath believed in me, not having seen me.” 
It then goes on to quote as Scripture what only bears a very 
distant resemblance to any portion of Scripture: “ For it is 
written concerning me; that those who see me will not believe 
in me, and those who have not seen me they will believe and be 
saved.” When did Christ ever quote Scripture so inaccurately ? 
The letter proceeds: “ But touching what thou hast written to 
me, that I should come to thee, it is meet that I should fulfil 
here everything for the sake of which I have been sent; and 
after I have fulfilled #, then I shall be taken up to Him that 
sent me; and when I have been taken up, I will send to thee 
one of my disciples, that he may heal thy disease, and give sal- 
vation to thee and to those who are with thee.” The words, “‘it is 
meet that I should fulfil here everything for which I have been 
sent,” are as clear a reminiscence of Matt. iii. 15, as the opening 
words are of John xx. 29. That Jesus should defer Abgar’s 
cure till some one could be sent after the ascension is a peculiarly 
infelicitous idea, and not in accordance with the practice or the 
character of Christ. If these letters had actually passed it is 
hard to conceive that they should have been unknown to the 
world or to the Church till Eusebius discovered them. Abgar 
must have kept a copy of his, and the one from the Saviour 
must have been entered with it upon the Edessene records, and 
both must then have been forgotten. What would not be given 
for one genuine fragment written by the Son of God? We 
literally see no internal evidence for these missives; and the ex- 
ternal evidence is worthless. Eusebius made a great mistake in 
thinking his Syriac original ancient. In all probability it is a pro- 
duction of the third century ; and as such belongs to the veritable 
apocrypha which sprang up then and earlier in such numbers. 
Besides the letters above named, there are two others; one 
professing to be from Abgar to Tiberius, and the other from 
Tiberius to Abgar. These also are spurious. They are alike 
inconsistent with probability and with the known facts of history. 
With respect to the composition of these fragments as 
a whole; it is not possible for them to stand the test of critical 
scrutiny. Two points are particularly observable ; first, the 
N 2 
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frequent anticipation of texts of Scripture supposed to be 
written long after; and, secondly, the numerous allusions which 
indicate or imply the lapse of a considerable period. State- 
ments of doctrine are more developed and complete than was 
possible before the Epistles of the New Testament were written. 
As for reminiscences of texts, here is one, although wrongly 
applied: Christ “ broke through the wall of partition which had 
never been broken through” (compare Ephes. ii. 14). There 
are many such. Anachronisms are fatal to such documents. 
Addi is made to say: “ For, behold, even some of the children 
of those who crucified him, are become at this day preachers 
and evangelists.” “Children!” why this was almost immediately 
after the death of Christ. Again, Addi is made to speak of 
them as “ baptized in the triple and glorious names.” Further 
on, Abgar grants permission to them “ to build a church ;” and 
a little after we read that “when Addeeus had built a church, 
they offered in it vows and oblations, they and the people of 
the city, and there they offered praises all the days of their 
life.” The Gospel is recorded to have been carried into sur- 
rounding countries, after which, we are informed, that “a large 
multitude of people assembled day by day, and came to the 
prayers of the service, and to (the reading of) the Old Testament 
and the New of Ditonron.” So then they had both the old 
and new Scriptures. Dr. Cureton has no satisfactory explana- 
tion of the word Ditonron, but we have little doubt that it is 
the word Tettaron (a Greek genitive plural), which is sometimes 
employed to denote the four Evangelists ;° John’s Gospel was 
therefore in existence, and the Gospels were known as a whole, 
which brings us to the close of the first century. More than 
this; “ they kept also the festivals of the Church at their proper 
seasons, and continued every day in the vigils of the Church.” 
All these things and more come before Abgar’s letter to Tibe- 
rius. In course of time Addi dies and Aggi becomes his suc- 
cessor, before the death of Abgar, which occurred in a.p. 45. 
As if this were not enough we are told that there was an annual 
commemoration of Addi’s death. The remainder is soon said. 





¢ In the form Tettara we have a note of this word as occurring in the title 
of a handsome but imperfect Syriac MS., containing proper lessons from the 
Gospels for Sundays and festivals. The MS. in question belongs to Dr. John 
Lee, of Hartwell, and has the peculiar feature that all the lessons are from the 
Harklensian recension, so at least it seems to us, for this is the case with all we 
have examined. The MS. is possibly of the ninth or tenth century. Dr. 
Land saw this volume at Hartwell, and mentions it in his Anecdota Syriaca, p. 
87, in these words, ‘‘Codicem 6, Evangeliarium Jacobiticum, a catalogi qui 
ineditus exstat auctore recte in saeculum ix relatum esse animadverteris.” He 
also gives a facsimile of the writing opposite his title-page, but overlooks the 
character of the version. 
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The concluding paragraphs relate subsequent events. Aggi 
is put to death by one of Abgar’s “ rebellious sons.” Palut 
who had been a deacon under Addi and a presbyter under Aggi, 
was intended to succeed Aggi, but had to journey to Antioch to 
receive imposition of hands. The bishop who ordained him was 
Serapion (a.p. 189—211 according to Moreri), who had himself 
been ordained by Zephyrinus of Rome (a.p. 197—217).° This 
unparalleled piece of history is authenticated by the official 
attestations of those who had the compilation and care of the 
royal records. Dr. Cureton himself, although apparently favour- 
able to the general truthfulness of what goes before, as we have 
intimated, sees interpolation here. 

It may be useful to observe, that the “ Chronicle of Edessa” 
printed by Assemani, and in an English translation in this 
Journal (April, 1864}, passes over the whole of the transactions 
detailed in the Acts of Addi. Bayer in his Historia Osrhoéna 
gives the following list of kings of Edessa from a.p. 2. 

A.D. 2, Maanu Bar Maanu, 6 years. 

» 8, Abgar Uchomo, 37 years and 1 month. 
» 45, Maanu Bar Abgar, 7 years. 

» 52, Maanu Bar Abgar, 14 years. 

» 66, Abgar Bar Maanu, 20 years. 

» 86, Abgar Bar Aiazet, 6 years and 9 months. 
», 93, Interregnum of 2 years. 

», 95, Parnataspates, 2 years and 10 months. 

», 98, Parnataspates Junior, 10 months. 

» 99, Maanu Bar Aiazet, 16 years and 8 months. 
», 116, Maanu Bar Maanu, 23 years,—deposed. 
», 189, Val Bar Saharu, 2 years. 

», 141, Maanu Bar Maanu, 12 years,—restored. 
», 153, Abgar Bar Maanu, 35 years. 

», 188, Abgar Severus, | year and 7 months. 

» 190, Maanu Bar Abgar, 11 years. 

,, 200, Abgar Bar Maanu (Postremus regum). 

It will be apparent from the previous list that the Abgar, to 
whom reference is chiefly made in the Acts of Addi, is Abgar 
Uchomo (i.e., Niger or the Black). Bayer, as already referred 
to, gives us a long and carefully written account of this prince, 
and other authorities are mentioned by Dr. Cureton. In the 
pages of these two will be found the names of most of those 
who have anything important to say upon the subject. Some 
account of the Syriac Acts of Addi appeared in this Journal a 
few years since (July, 1858). 

We must deal more briefly with the rest of the book of Dr. 
Cureton. “The Doctrine of the Apostles” is a veritable Apo- 
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crypha. <A copy of it was published from a Paris MS. by Dr. 
Delagarde in 1856, with a somewhat different heading, and with 
sundry variations. In Delagarde the title is “from the book 
of the Doctrine of Addi the Apostle, which he preached and 
taught to the Edessenes and to all that are in the country of the 
Mesopotamia.” We prefer the title “‘ Doctrine of the Apostles,” 
because it contains very little about Edessa, and very much 
about the apostles generally. It professes to record an assembly 
of the apostles after the resurrection, to deliberate respecting 
the future. A series of twenty-seven canons are set down as of 
apostolic origin, after which come other historical details, and 
the whole concludes with an account of the countries which 
were evangelized by the apostles and their disciples. It is very 
curious, and doubtless embodies some very early traditions. 

“The Doctrine of Simon Cephas in the city of Rome” is 
very much in the style of some portions of the Clementine 
Recognitions. It professes to record Peter’s preaching at Rome, 
and his victory over Simon the Sorcerer. It concludes with a 
notice of Peter’s subsequent labours, and of what followed in 
the time of Linus. 

“The Acts of Sharbil” is a graphic and tragical history of 
the persecution and sufferings of Sharbil. There is strong 
internal evidence that much of it is genuine; and it is on all 
accounts worthy of a place among the best of the early martyro- 
logies. It belongs to the reign of Trajan. 

The ‘“ Martyrdom of Barsamya” is another document of 
considerable interest. It also belongs to the reign of Trajan, 
and, like the “ Acts of Sharbil,’ is probably in the main a 
correct record. Among its noticeable features is an edict from 
Trajan putting a stop to the persecution. This is of historical 
value; for if genuine, as it appears to be, it justifies the opinion 
of those who hold that some such edict emanated from Trajan. 
It will be found at p. 70 of Dr. Cureton’s volume. The con- 
clusion of the record, is like some other portions of these 
extracts, grossly at variance with historic truth, but Dr. Cureton 
treats such passages as interpolations. In this case there seems 
no doubt of it, for the passage follows the official attestations. 

The “Martyrdom of Habib the Deacon” belongs to the 
time of Constantine and Licinius. It is a striking narrative of 
Christian suffering and constancy. It is followed by a remark- 
able oration concerning the martyr, by Mar Jacob, Bishop of 
Serug or Batne, who was born a.p. 452, and died a.p. 521. 
This oration is succeeded by another, by the same Jacob, on the 








4 See J. S. L., in the article last referred to. 
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martyrs Shamuna and Guria. The Acts of these martyrs are 
copied in Latin from Surius, further on in the work. Jacob also 
contributes a Canticle upon Edessa in commemoration of her 
sending for Christ. 

Of the remaining extracts, enumerated above, it is not 
needful for us to speak. The longest of them, from “The 
Exit of my Lady Mary,” appears in the translation of that 
document in the present number of this Journal. 

The volume which we have thus rapidly surveyed is beauti- 
fully printed; the Syriac text especially is an elegant specimen 
of typography. Dr. Cureton’s notes abound in curious and 
useful references. Of his translation it is unnecessary to say 
anything. There is only one place in the notes to which we 
would append a suggestion. At p. 191 a Syriac word is given, 
and left untranslated ; ‘“ And these same thiugs which the bride- 
groom has prepared for the.... of his wedding feast, make 
thou for thyself a bridal gift, and prepare thyself to meet him.” 
Dr. Wright observes that the same Syriac word occurs in two 
MSS. of the same passage, and can hardly, therefore, be in- 
correct. We are inclined to think that the word is written in a 


shortened form for “young men.” It is actually USo\%, 


whereas regularly it would he wSo.\8. As the form is mas- 
culine, it must refer rather to the “ friends of the Bridegroom” 
than to the virgins as we should have expected. 

We have had a mournful satisfaction in noticing this work, 
because it has enabled us to add our humble tribute of respect 
to the leader of that small band of Syriac scholars upon whom 
we have now for some years attended. The volume is one of 
peculiar interest and of considerable value, and doubtless many 
will be anxious to possess it as the last fruits of its honoured 
editor’s labours in this department. It merits a place by 
the side of the Church History of John of Asia, the Curetonian 
recension of the Gospels, the Corpus Ignatianum, the Spicile- 
gium Syriacum, the Martyrs of Palestine, and the Festal Letters 
of Athanasius. B. H. C. 
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VERBAL INSPIRATION DEFENDED. 


Tue inspiration of the Word of God, is one of the most 
momentous subjects which can engage the attention of man. 
It is the foundation of that mighty structure, and with it the 
Word of God itself stands, or falls. If it is the duty of every 
humble-minded Christian believer earnestly and uncompromis- 
ingly to contend for the faith which was once delivered unto the 
saints, it is such an one’s duty, first duty, chief duty, to contend 
for the inspiration, the full inspiration of the Word of God, 
which enshrines “ the faith :” which contains all those mysteries, 
and glorious objective truths, which subjective faith grasps, 
realizes, and lives upon. 

There are very many professing Christians who have no 
defined views, at all, upon the subject of inspiration. There are 
vast numbers again, who have most inadequate views of the 
subject ; views so erroneous, that they are almost equivalent to 
an absolute denial of it altogether. And there are those who 
profess to hold orthodox views upon this important subject ; and 
yet they differ so much, the one from the other, when they 
compare their respective theories, that it embarrasses many 
who are lookers on, and who wish to be taught what the real 
orthodox view of inspiration is, as applied to the Holy Scrip- 
tures. 

Ought these things so to be? Is it a matter of necessity 
that they should be thus? Is “‘inspiration” a subject of that 
mysterious, dark, and undefined nature, that no one can lay 
down any fixed rules, by which it shall be measured out, and 
defined, so that every one, who is willing to understand it, in all 
its dimensions, and whose judgment is not warped by heterodox 
opinions, may understand it ? 

The difficulties of understanding clearly, and fully divine 
inspiration, as applied to the scriptures, lies not in the subject 
itself, but in the individuals who bring their understandings to 
bear upon it. The vail is not upon the subject, but upon the 
eyes of those who endeavour to look into it. It is remarkable 
how great minds ofttimes mistify subjects which are so plain to 
simple understandings. We believe there are those who could 
not condescend to look at a plain simple thing in a plain simple 
way. No! They must surround it first with difficulty and 
obstruseness, before they deem it worthy their attention, or worth 
exercising their powerful minds upon. 

We would not say that the subject of inspiration is a subject 
of the plainest, and the simplest kind: but it is a subject which, 
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persons who are inclined to do so, may make a vast deal more 
difficult than it is. 

Objectors, clever objectors, will be always able to start objec- 
tions to every subject ; and to envelop ¢hat in clouds and mist 
which is in itself clear and intelligible enough to plain common 
sence ; and to honest minds, which are not predisposed to cavil 
and object. 

Verbal inspiration is the subject we wish to offer a few re- 
marks upon in this paper. We conceive that scarcely anything 
new can be written, or spoken, upon this subject. Probably 
almost everything has been said which can be said upon it, and 
much has been said over again. Nevertheless, when objections 
are started afresh against the theory, o/d as many of them are, 
those who sincerely hold it, cannot be blamed for attempting to 
reply to those objections, lest, by their silence, some should be 
led to imagine that they are unanswerable. 

We are aware that verbal inspiration is the rock upon which 
so many orthodox men split from each other. It is a theory 
which they reject. The very term grates exceedingly on their 
ears; and if they do not indulge wrath towards those who are 
persuaded that it is the only correct view of inspiration, they 
look down upon such with pity savouring of contempt. 

Well! granted that we are a weak, silly folk, who believe in 
the verbal inspiration of the Scriptures, and that the arguments 
by which we essay to defend our position, are as weak and silly 
as we are ourselves; yet, we will speak our thoughts when 
occasion calls for it, and it may be that, whilst the learned and 
the self-sufficient ones despise us, there may be some plain, 
simple individuals, like ourselves, who may approve our argu- 
ments, and consider them more sound, and more in consonance 
with the mind of God, than those of our mighty opponents. 

The definition of verbal inspiration, which many of the 
opponents of the theory have given to it is rigidly extreme, and 
in excess of the meaning which some of those who hold it 
attach to the term. It is easy to give a strained meaning to a 
particular term, which it may involve, for the purpose of trying 
to overthrow the arguments of an opponent. But the fair 
question to ask is, does the particular term employed reason- 
ably bear a more limited meaning than the one some would 
attach to it: and does this more limited meaning adequately 
explain the sense of the term? If it does, ¢hat is sufficient for 
those who use and understand the term in this more limited 
sense. Their opponents may, by a system of reasoning, prove 
that the term does mean what they assert that it does, and can- 
not mean less; but the former need not regard that, if the 
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meaning of the term is fully and fairly conveyed in the sense 
which they attach to it. 

In a highly talented and deeply argumentative work recently 
published by the Rev. C. A. Row, M.A., the author, who is 
strongly opposed to the theory of verbal inspiration, again and 
again, sets forth his view of the meaning of the term. We give 
extracts from his work upon this head :— 


“If one single mark of human agency be admitted, the theory of 
verbal inspiration is subverted. If such a theory must be assumed as an 
explanation of the mode of the inspiration of the Scriptures, it must not 
be used, only so far as it is convenient, and then be abandoned: it must 
be fully carried out to its legitimate consequences. Its correct statement 
requires that the style, no less than the substance of the Scriptures, 
should be the work of God. . . . Dictations of the Spirit, free from 
every species of human element.” 


The same learned author, also, in different parts of his 
volume, lays down what he conceives to be the full extent of the 
inspiration which the Apostles possessed; and, at the same 
time, declares how Christianity is endangered by the theory of 
verbal inspiration. We quote the following from his work :— 


* Consequently, if God determined in himself the extent of truth 
which He had resolved to communicate, those who believe in the divine 
inspiration of the Scriptures, while they deny their verbal inspiration, 
maintain that the inspiration would be strictly limited to the special sub- 
ject matter which God intended to disclose, and to the faculties through 
the agency of which He purposed to make the disclosure. If, therefore, 
the revelation was made in a form which either admitted, or required the 
intermixture of other subject matter with its contents, besides the special 
truths which it was the divine purpose to disclose, they consider that 
divine inspiration would only be afforded to the truths forming the 
proper subject of the divine communication. Consequently, if it is 
assumed that the Christian Scriptures contain a revelation from God, 
and that, for special reasons, those Scriptures have been composed in an 
historical form, many subjects may be introduced into them external to 
the proper subject matter of a revelation, for the recording of which the 
assistance of supernatural inspiration may not have been afforded. The 
necessity for inspiration would only extend to that portion of them in which 
the truths, which it was the special purpose of God to reveal, were con- 
tained. . . . It is frequently asserted by those, who maintain the theory 
of verbal inspiration, that we must accept this theory or deny the inspira- 
tion of the New Testament. Nothing can be more dangerous than such 
assertions. Those who make them imitate the Church of Rome in the 
manner we have stated ; and instead of supporting the evidence of divine 
revelation, are putting a stumbling block in the way of multitudes to 
reject it. Before such assertions are made, it is worth while to ascertain 
that they at least possess some evidence of truth. But when it is con- 
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sidered that the assertion is made without any claim of authority from 
the New Testament itself, on mere grounds of antecedent probability, 
it is not only dangerous, but presumptuous, and essentially rationalistic. 
We have already shewn that it is devoid of scriptural evidence. . 
The theory of verbal inspiration enormously enlarges the line of defence 
without increasing the means or the number of the defenders; it exposes 
Christianity to attacks at every point. . . . The theory of verbal inspira- 
tion has proved the fruitful source of scepticism, just as the miracles of 
the Church of Rome have burried multitudes into infidelity. Large num- 
bers of the objections of unbelievers against the New Testament are 
founded on the belief that the theory truly represents the influence under 
which the Scriptures, if inspired, must have been written; and the objec- 
tions fall to the ground the moment that the theory is abandoned.” 


If these things are so, we, who not only hold the theory, but 
derive the greatest possible comfort from it as individuals, and 
as expounders of God’s Holy Word to others, have grave cause 
to take heed to ourselves, lest we not only destroy our own 
souls, but the souls of them that hear us. 

But we may ask, are not sceptics rather stumbled by the 
definition which our opponents put upon the term? If such 
persons viewed the term in the modified sense, which some at 
least of the supporters of the theory attach to it, would this 
produce in their minds the unhappy results spoken of; or would 
it enlarge the line of defence of Christianity? Would it not 
rather tend to prevent the former and contract the latter ? 

The theory of verbal inspiration, set forth and argued out in 
various parts of the learned publication from which the fore- 
going extracts are taken, falls far short, in our opinion, of that 
higher kind of inspiration which we claim for the Word of God, 
reasoning from antecedent probabilities, and from its own 
internal statements. 

We believe the Bible to be the Word of God, as a whole, 
from the beginning of the Book of Genesis to the end of the 
Revelation ; can we, then, accept such statements as the fore- 
going extracts contain ; and such expressions as the following, 
as giving us an orthodox view of its inspiration ? 


‘« Inspiration, therefore, would not be a general influence exerted over 
the whole powers of the mind, etc., etc., etc., but it would be sérictly 
limited to the communication of the special truths forming the subject 
matter of divine revelation. . . . The assertion, that the Scriptures are 
the Word of God, cannot honestly be forced to mean more than that they con- 
tain the mind and intention of God. . . . The attempt to argue because, in 
a popular sense of the expression, they are designated as the Word of 
God, that therefore the modes of the expression and the style must be 
equally divine, as the substance is disingenuous and sophistical. .. . 
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Where is there the promise of our Lord to be found which asserts that 
He would make the Apostles adepts in the knowledge of Chronology? 
. . » Whatever number of years may have elapsed between the call of 
Abraham, and the deliverance from Egypt, may be a curious question, 
interesting to chronologists, but does not affect one truth of Christianity 
recorded in the Gospel. It is a low view to take of the purpose of 
revelation to think that Christ came, or the supernatural gifts of the 
Spirit were imparted to teach us truths of this description. . . . What 
right have we to assume that, because St. Paul was put in trust with the 
Gospel, and supernaturally assisted in the discharge of that trust, so that, 
when he treated of gospel truth, his assertions were to be received, not as 
‘the word of men, but of God,’ etc., etc., ete., that he was inspired with 
a supernatural knowledge of chronology, or history, without the smallest 
support for such an assumption, in one single assertion in the New Testa- 
ment. . . . It has been asked, If St. Paul gives a false chronology, how 
can we know that any of his assertions, or any of the great subjects of 
the Christian revelation are to be relied on? The answer is very simple, 
Because the one subject lies within the functions of the supernatural gifts 
with which he was endowed, and the other beyond their limits. . .. St. 
John must have been possessed of a higher form of inspiration than was 
possessed by the authors of the synoptic Gospels. . . . It is one thing 
to prove that Christianity has been revealed by God for the purpose of 
throwing light on the spiritual path of man, and making the humble and 
the teachable wise unto salvation ; it is quite another thing to endeavour 
to prove that every reference made by the sacred writers to philosophy, 
history, or chronology, was dictated to them by the omniscient Spirit ; 
or that every event of the Gospel history has been recorded with minute 
accuracy by each of the Evangelists. . . . An Apostle was not even 
inspired on points of conduct, which had a direct bearing on questions of 
Christian truth ; who then shall venture to assert that he possessed a super- 
natural guidance on questions of physical truth, or philosophy, or Aistory, 
or poetry, or chronology.” 


It would appear that the opponents of the verbal inspiration 
theory consider that the orthodox manner of viewing inspiration 
is the following :—that the divine and human elements in the 
Word of God are to he kept perfectly distinct; that the 
Apostles were supernaturally inspired to inculcate “ the truth,” 
and to declare God’s will; but, as regards history, chronology, 
quotations from other books, salutations, and matters of minor 
detail in the Scriptures, and also as regards the words used by 
the different writers of the Sacred Volume (certain instances, 
perhaps, excepted), that they were left to themselves, and there 
was no supernatural aid afforded them. ‘‘ Where human 
faculties,” observes the author we have so often quoted, “ were 
sufficient to effect the work, supernatural assistance was not 
given.” 
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If it be looked upon as a weakness our not being able to 
accept such a theory of inspiration as this, we are willing to 
incur the contempt in which more logical and philosophical 
(but, it may be, not more enlightened) minds will hold us. Our 
confidence, and our comfort in, and our appreciation of, the 
Word of God, would be materially lessened if we held such 
views. We should be at a loss to know how much of the sacred 
volume was really to be accounted the Word of God, in the 
most particular and fullest sense of that expression; and how 
much was man’s, without having anything of the divine element 
in it. We would go further, and say that we should be rendered 
essentially unhappy, and should go on our way weeping, if we 
were impressed with the idea that this, and this, and that portion 
of the sacred volume (every word of which we had been hitherto 
accustomed to view as the veritable Word of God) was simply 
man’s: that the Eternal Spirit had nothing to do with it; and 
that it was no more inspired than any. book written by fallible 
man in the present day. 

But, it may be replied, This may be your feeling; and what 
has that to do with it, if, after all, the theory which you have 
hitherto been clinging to is all wrong, and the opposite theory 
is the correct one ? 

Let us state, then, in a very simple manner and in a very 
concise form—not with deep reasonings and long and elaborate 
argument —what our view of the verbal inspiration theory is. 
It is, of course, to be understood (as it has been often observed), 
when arguing in defence of this theory, that we do so in refer- 
ence to the original manuscripts of the Scriptures, as they came 
forth from the pens of the inspired authors; and by no means 
taking into consideration the various readings of manuscripts 
now. “ Inspiration,” says Haldane, “ belongs to the original 
writings.” 

We believe, then, as we have already stated, that the whole 
Bible, from the beginning of the first chapter of Genesis to the 
last verse of the concluding chapter of the Revelation, is the 
Worp or Gop. We believe that the whole is divinely inspired ; 
not the matter only, but the words in which that matter is set 
forth. We believe that the holy men, who were chosen of God 
to write the different parts of the Bible, were inspired by the 
Holy Spirit to effect this work. We believe that the Holy 
Spirit so took possession of, so used, these men, that when, in 
any sense, they were engaged in the Lord’s work, they did all 
under Him. We believe that the Holy Spirit did not supersede, 
but made use of, their respective faculties, gifts, individualities, 
and peculiarities of style ; and that, whilst they each wrote with 
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the same feeling of unrestrained ease as uninspired persons 
would, the Holy Ghost was so acting in them, and with them, 
that what they wrote, the Holy Spirit wrote. 

If our opponents say that the theory of verbal inspiration 
has been constructed for the purpose of eliminating eyery con- 
ceivable human element in the structure of the Scriptures; and 
that, if the theory be correct, “every declaration in the Scrip- 
tures has nothing in it human, but is wholly divine,” we ask, on 
the other hand, can the words of Scripture be said to be simply 
and only the words of men, if the Holy Spirit had wholly taken 
possession of, and used the men inspired by Him ? 

We affirm that there is a /uman clement in the Scriptures ; 
but it is so mixed up with, so made one with, the spiritual, that 
you cannot separate the two; consequently, what men wrote, 
the Holy Spirit wrote; and the words are the Holy Spirit’s, as 
as well as the facts, the truths, the doctrines, and the precepts 
which those words express. 

As regards the point of there being higher and Jower degrees 
of inspiration; or of inspired men receiving supernatural aid, 
in writing down truths which could not have been written 
by their own unaided natural faculties; but, in cases where 
natural faculties were sufficient, that in those no supernatural 
aid was imparted—these are points we have nothing to do with. 
How can we judge when a writer of Holy Scripture had a higher 
degree of inspiration, or a lower degree, or was not inspired 
at all? 

This is a subject far above our poor finite powers of discrimi- 
nation or perception. We have to do simply with inspired men. 
Did the Holy Spirit inspire certain persons to write the Scrip- 
tures? As inspired men, then, they were fully equipped, fully 
prepared, to write whatever it was the Holy Spirit’s will they 
should write. If it was some great truth specially revealed to 
them, they wrote that truth. If it was a simple narrative of 
facts, they wrote that narrative. If it was a quotation from 
another book, they wrote that also. Whatever they wrote, 
they wrote all as inspired men—men whom the Holy Spirit 
had taken possession of; and whether different degrees of in- 
spiration were imparted to them, according to the matter or 
nature of the subject, is a point which we have nothing to do 
with. 

The learned author, from whose work I have quoted before, 
takes the directly opposite view :— 


“‘ Nothing,” he says, “is more contrary to our notions of wisdom, 
than an undue expenditure of power. In human things, when we see 
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a power applied, out of all proportion to the effect intended to be pro- 
duced, we consider it a deep reflection upon the skill of the designer. 
No engineer would employ an engine of 200-horse power to lift a weight 
which required only the exertion of fifty. No one would think of em- 
ploying a man with the powers of Isaac Newton to discharge the duties 
of a copying clerk. The divine operations in nature are all founded 
on similar principles—the proportion of means to ends. The same prin- 
ciple may even be traced clearly enough in the Book of Revelation itself. 
The Christian Scriptures never represent God as doing for man what man 
can do for himself.” 


He then illustrates his argument thus :-— 


“In the eighth chapter to the Romans, St. Paul confessedly treats 
of some of the most profound truths of religion. In part of the sixteenth 
chapter, he is occupied in simply sending salutations to Christian friends. 
It is hardly possible to conceive of subject-matter more widely differing 
in character. Are we to assume that that God who carefully propor- 
tions means to ends, in nature and providence, has afforded the same 
amount of supernatural guidance to discover to an apostle the deepest 
truths of revelation, and to enable him to write, ‘ Salute them which are 
of Aristobulus’ household ;’ or ‘The salutation of me Paul with my own 
hand?’ To assume that both passages have received an equal degree of 
supernatural assistance in their composition, is to make a deep reflection 
on the divine wisdom. We may infer, therefore, that it is antecedently 
probable that the degree of inspiration afforded would vary according to 
the subject-matter.” 


It seems to us presumptuous to assume anything at all upon 
the point. Paul, as an inspired man, was fully prepared by the 
Divine Spirit to write whatever he was inwardly prompted to 
write; and we have not to exercise our puny judgment, as to 
whether he was more highly inspired to write one chapter, or 
any portion of such chapter, or less highly inspired to write 
another. Much less is it becoming in us, to express an opinion 
as to whether the Almighty would use an apostle, under the 
highest kind of inspiration, to write a simple salutation, and, 
at the same time, to write down some profound Christian 
truth. 

As this distinguished writer reasons from analogy, with all 
reverence, we would submit the following. 

When it pleases God, he may use the doudle-first classman, 
in a country parish, at one time in the day, to instruct young 
men in the highest branches of classical literature and mathe- 
matical science ; and, at another, to teach lads in the village 
night-school to read words of one syllable, and to cast up an 
addition sum. 

But the question again arises, can we support the theory 
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of verbal inspiration, which we hold, from Scripture? We be- 
lieve we can. Let us examine one or two of those passages 
which bear upon this point. 

2 Timothy iii. 15, 16. ‘ From a child thou hast known the 
Holy Scriptures.” “ All Scripture is given by inspiration of 
God :” or, whether it be translated, “ Every Scripture given by 
inspiration of God is,” ete., etc., it is the same thing for our pur- 
pose. What is here declared? ‘That the Scripture i is inbreathed 
of God—God-inspired. What is? All Scripture. Not simply 
the matter of Scripture, but the Scripture itself, as it has been 
observed again and again. And what is the Scripture? The 
writing. And what is the writing? The words. 

Robert Haldane observes, upon this passage :— 


“ Paul does not say the meaning of all Scripture, or the ideas con- 
tained in it, but all Scripture ; all writing, or all that is written (taking 
Scripture in the appropriated sense in which he uses it), is given by 
inspiration of God. Here, then, we have a most unequivocal testimony 
to the inspiration of the words of Scripture, for neither a meaning nor 
an idea can be expressed in writing, except by words. If any writing 
is inspired, the words of necessity must be inspired, because the words 
are the writing ; for what is a writing, but words written? The thoughts 
and sentiments are the meaning of the words. ‘To say that a writing 
is inspired, while the words are uninspired, is a contradiction in terms. 

. It is here of the writing that the inspiration is asserted. While it 
is very proper to speak of the writers as inspired, it must be borne in 
mind that this passage speaks of inspiration solely as it concerns what is 
written. Inspiration, then, is here ascribed to the Scriptures, and is not 
predicated of the writers. It is by overlooking this, and treating of 
inspiration, as it respects the sacred writers, that false theories of the 
subject have originated.” 


This is very true, but the one involves the other. If the 
writing is inspired (Bedmvevoros), then the writers must have 
been inspired (Oeomvevoro) also. 

2 Peter i. 21. “ For prophecy came not in old time by the 
will of man, but holy men of God spake as they were moved 
by the Holy Ghost :” or, “ Men spoke from God, being borne 
along by the Holy Ghost.” 

Now it may be argued thus. If in prophecy, which is a 
part of Scripture, men spake from God, being borne along by 
the Holy Ghost; and all Scripture is God-inspired; then all 
Scripture is written by men borne along by the Holy Ghost: 
and, as the words of prophecy are inspired, so all the words of 
all Scripture are inspired. 

“The Spirit of God spake in me,” says David, “ and bis 
word was in my tongue” (2 Sam. xxiii, 2). 
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“God, who at sundry times, and in divers manners, spake 
in time past, unto the fathers, in the prophets” (Heb. i. 1). 

If, when these inspired men spake, the Holy Ghost spake in 
them, then the words they uttered must be inspired. 

The Scripture, again, is called the Word of God. “ Blessed 
are they that hear the Word of God, and keep it”’ (Luke xi. 28). 
“And they were all filled with the Holy Ghost, and they spake 
the Word of God with boldness” (Acts iv. 31). “ Making the 
Word of God of none effect by your traditions, which ye have 
delivered” (Mark vii. 13). 

Can we accept such reasoning as the following, and such an 
explanation of the term “the Word of God?” We quote from 
the same learned work we have quoted from before: —“ To 
suppose that the great and infinite Spirit expresses himself 
through a faculty of language, is to represent Him as none 
other than ourselves. We might as well invest Him, at once, 
with bodily organs.” 

This is an extraordinary utterance, when we contemplate it 
in connection with many declarations in Scripture. Instance 
the following :—“ God spake all these words, saying, I am the 
Lord thy God,” ete., ete. (Exodus xx. 1, ete.). 

But we pass on to the following observation :— When it is 
asserted that the Christian Scriptures are God’s Word, the 
only correct sense which such an assertion can convey is, that 
they contain the general revelation of the divine truth and 
will. They are God’s Word, because they contain His message 
to man.” 

We believe that the Scriptures are called the Word of God, 
because the men who wrote them were inspired ; and, therefore, 
the words, as well as what those words express, were the Holy 
Spirit’s words. 

How can we make the words written by those men, who 
were Oedrrvevaor, and who were bo TIvevpatos ayiov pepdpevor, 
purely human words? 

But, not to dwell further upon this point, it has been stated 
that insurmountable difficulties rise up in the way of the verbal 
inspiration theory, when it is brought to bear upon large por- 
tions of the Word of God—difficulties which are subversive of it 
altogether. 

We confess we cannot see this; indeed we feel that the 
theory removes difficulties, and most satisfactorily explains what 
the divine will is in the construction of the Scriptures. 

We would just touch upon some of those difficulties, 
which our opponent brings forward to prove its utter unte- 
nableness. 

NEW SERIES.—VOL, VII., NO. XIII. re) 
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The Book of Job. 
The following, and all subsequent quotations, are from the 
work of the forementioned author :— 


“We have direct proof that by the expression, zaca ypagy, the 
Apostle did not intend to assert that each of the books of Scripture was 
composed by the aid of inspiration at all analagous to verbal inspiration. 
It is evident that these words were written of the Scriptures of the Old 
Testament. The peculiar phenomena presented by the Book of Job 
renders it utterly impossible that the Apostle could have attached this 
meaning to them. ‘To ascribe such a kind of inspiration to the various 
portions of the Book of Job is directly to contradict the assertions of 
the book itself. In this book, God is introduced as directly asserting 
that Job’s friends had not spoken of him that which was right. Although 
Job’s general view of God's providence was correct, he had given utter- 
ance to many expressions respecting the Almighty highly presumptuous. 
The things, therefore, which the several speakers uttered in this book, 
according to its own assertions, were not dictated to them by the omni- 
scient Spirit of God.” 


Who could possibly think otherwise? I mean as regards 
the latter part of this quotation. Job and his friends were not 
inspired to give utterance to the language which they did ; but 
Job was inspired to commit to writing all which was said by 
himself and his friends; and thus the words he wrote were 
inspired words, as having been written by an inspired man. 

Mr. Haldane notices this old objection. I quote his remarks 
upon it :— 


‘This objection is so absurd, that, unless it had been sometimes 
gravely urged, it would be too trifling to be noticed. Is it not suffici- 
ently plain, that while God dictated to the sacred penman the words of 
those referred to, he dictated them to be inserted not as Ais words, but 
as their words. Everything contained in the Bible, whether the words 
of the penman, that contain the mind of God, or the words of others, 
that are inserted for the purpose of giving such information as he is 
pleased to impart, is equally, according to the express declarations of 
Scripture, dictated by God. It should, however, be observed, that it is 
not at all implied in the assertion of verbal inspiration, that every ex- 
ample recorded in Scripture, without any judgment expressed with regard 
to the conduct of good, or even inspired men, is held forth for imitation, 
When the Word of God records human conduct without pronouncing on 
its morality, whether it is sin or duty must be ascertained by an appeal to 
the general principles of Scripture.” 


We would select two other cases from the Word of God, 
which we consider in point. 

Jeremiah was not inspired to speak unadvisedly with his lips, 
when he cursed the day wherein he was born; but he was 
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inspired to write down what he had wickedly uttered, and thus 
even these words were inspired, because written by a man under 
the special possession of the Holy Spirit when so employed. 

Pharaoh, again, was not inspired to speak blasphemously 
against God; but Moses was inspired, when he wrote down the 
words which proceeded from his lips: and thus even Pharaoh’s 
wicked utterances, having been written by a man in whom the 
Holy Spirit was, and whom the Holy Spirit was using, were 
inspired. 

Let us notice a few instances, selected by our opponent, from 
the New Testament, to prove, as he asserts, the impossibility of 
the Scriptures being verbally inspired. 

I. The institution of the Lord’s Supper. 

The Four Evangelists and St. Paul, each give an account 
of its institution; but they each differ, the one from the other, 
in some trifling particulars, in the mode, and in the words, in 
which it is given; and it is remarked, upon this variation :— 


“Our Lord could not have used all these formularies ; and if he did, 
the natural construction of the words used by the Evangelists requires, 
on the theory that they recorded them under the influence of verbal 
inspiration, that each account should be the account of the very words 
used at the institution. When the words used are, ‘he said,’ - saying,’ 
in so short a formula and on so solemn an occasion, we should expect that 
those recorded would have been neither more nor less than the exact 
words actually used; but by no possible contrivance can the words 
which St. Paul asserts our Lord to have used, in the institution of the 
cup, be reconciled with those reported to have been used by Him in 
Matthew and Mark, etc., etc. It will hardly be pretended by the most 
zealous harmonizer, that our Lord repeated all these varieties of expres- 
sion in the course of the distribution of the elements.” 


We ask, who would, for one moment, think of asserting 
that he did. The question is, do these inspired men contradict 
each other in their varied statements? or, do they accord in 
giving the meaning and spirit of our Lord’s words ? 

We reply, to the latter question, in the affirmative. What 
is there here, then, to subvert the verbal inspiration theory ? 
If neither one of them gave the exact words which our Lord 
spoke, yet as they gave the spirit of his words, and the words 
they have written were written by them when they were God- 
inspired, specially used by the Holy Spirit, to write down each 
the very words which each has written, the words they have 
written: are the Holy Spirit’s words, though they may not 
be our Lord’s exact words: and what is this but verbal in- 
spiration ? 

Take another case—the Parable of the Vineyard (Matt. xxi, 
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39; Mark xii. 8; Luke xx. 15). There is a small variation in 
the accounts which the three Evangelists give, in regard to the 
treatment which the householder’s son received. Matthew 
says :—‘‘ They caught him, and cast him out of the vineyard, 
and slew him.” Mark says :—“ And they took him, and killed 
him, and cast him out of the vineyard.” St. Luke states :— 
“ So they cast him out of the vineyard, and killed him.” 

The remarks made upon this variation in the statements of 
the three Evangelists are the following :— . 


“ Though the variation is a small one, it is a variation utterly irre- 
concilable, on the assumption that the Gospels were composed under the 
influence of verbal inspiration. No conceivable ingenuity can make our 
Lord to have uttered both expressions. He either represented the son 
as killed inside the vineyard or outside it; but he could not have used 
both forms of words. He must either have said that he was killed, and 
the was body cast out ; or that he was cast out, and then killed.” 


Of course he must, we reply, and what of that? If we 
asserted that every word employed by each evangelist was the 
exact word our Lord used, and not one more nor less, then we 
should be asserting that which is contrary to fact ; but we are 
defending the theory of verbal inspiration; that the words of 
Scripture are the Holy Spiril’s words, because written by men 
of whom He took special possession, and whom He used to 
write down our Lord’s sayings and doings. The question, then, 
is, was the man killed? Was he cast out of the vineyard ? 
He was. There is, then, no contradiction here. There is simply 
a transposition of words. Is the cogency of our Lord’s teach- 
ing in this parable lessened by this transposition? It is not. 
Then here we have three independent witnesses delivering our 
Lord’s parable, under the miraculous inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit; and though the one, or the other, or all three of the 
Evangelists have not written down all the exact words which 
our Lord used, and there is a variety of expression between 
them, especially between two of them; although, I say, they 
are not our Lord’s exact words, they are the Holy Spirit’s 
words. The Holy Spirit was acting upon each, distinctly and 
independently of the other, and whatever each wrote, the Holy 
Spirit wrote, and, consequently, the words of each were verbally 
inspired. 

Take another case — Stephen’s speech (Acts vii.). It is 
objected that one statement in Stephen’s defence (viz., verses 
15, 16 :— So Jacob went down into Egypt, and died, he, and 
our fathers, and were carried over into Sychem, and laid in the 
sepulchre, that Abraham bought for a sum of money of the 
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sons of Emmor, the father of Sychem:) does not accord with 
the statement in Genesis; and that this at once, subverts the 
theory of verbal inspiration. 

We say it does not. 

First: If the words (Acts vi. 5), “ Stephen, a man full of 
faith, and of the Holy Ghost,” imply that he was inspired, at 
the moment he made his defence, in the same way and to the same 
extent, as those holy men were whom the Holy Spirit employed 
to write the Scriptures, then we assert that he could not have 
made such a mistake as that alluded to; and that the error 
in the statement has crept in at some period of time since his 
day, and in some way which we cannot now discover ; and that, 
if we knew the circumstances, the discrepancy could be easily 
harmonized ; and, as an inspired man, every word he uttered 
must be inspired. On the other hand, if Stephen were nof so 
inspired, but only helped by the Holy Spirit, in an ordinary 
manner, and really did make a mistake, how does this, in any 
way, affect our argument in favour of the verbal inspiration of 
the Scriptures ? 

The author of the Acts of the Apostles, St. Luke, was an 
inspired man; whatever, therefore, he wrote in that book, he 
wrote under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit—consequently, 
the words he wrote were inspired. 

The distinguished author, I have so often alluded to, con- 
siders that the use of hyperbole is destructive of the theory of 
verbal inspiration. He gives au instance (John xxi. 25) :— 
‘And there are also many other things, which Jesus did, the 
which, if they should be written every one, I suppose that even 
the world itself could not contain the books that should be 
written.” Upon this hyperbole of St. John’s, he makes the 
following observations .— 


“This last assertion is, of course, an hyperbole of no ordinary 
character. We leave the discussion of such hyperboles to those who main- 
tain that the Christian Scriptures are dictated by verbal inspiration. An 
hyperbole can hardly be referred to the Spirit of God, but must owe its 
origin to a human element, existing in the writer’s mind.” 


After what has been said in the preceding part of this paper, 
we need scarcely say, that we cannot see how hyperbolical 
expressions militate against the verbal inspiration theory: and 
we only notice the writer’s remarks, in order to ask, whether 
the following hyperbole is not as strong, and as striking, as 
St. John’s :—Gen. xiii. 16. “I will make thy seed as the dust 
of the earth: so that, if a man can number the dust of the 
earth, then shall thy seed also be numbered.” 
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May we not leave the author to explain how his remark, 
“ An hyperbole can hardly be referred to the Spirit of God, but 
must owe its origin to a human element existing in the writer’s 
mind,” applies to this hyperbole? See, also, Gen. xxii. 17; 
xxxii. 12; Is. xlviii. 19, etce., ete., ete. 

The mode of quoting from the Old Testament is said to be 
adverse to the theory of verbal inspiration :—‘‘ Now, if the 
theory of verbal inspiration be correct, it is evident that, when- 
ever the Old Testament is cited in the New, the quotations must 
have been made, not by man, but by the Spirit of God: the 
citations, therefore, must be the exact words used by the writers 
of the Old Testament.” 

Now this appears to us to be quite an erroneous way of 
viewing the subject. It is putting aside the human element 
altogether. We believe that the quotations were not made by 
the Holy Spirit alone, using men as mere machines; nor by 
men alone, without the miraculous aid of the Holy Ghost: but 
that they were made by inspired men. Again :— 


“ The writers of the New Testament were not aided by supernatural 
powers to enable them to determine what was the true text of the Old Testa- 
ment: nor were they endowed with supernatural powers of memory to enable 
them to quote it: nor were they possessed of such a power for the purpose 
of enabling them to quote the sense only, without referring to the words. 
The phenomena presented by the Old and New Testaments negative either 
supposition. The quotations, as we find them in the New Testament, 
imply that they were not unfrequently made from memory, and from such 
copies as they were in the habit of reading. Not unfrequently they 
appear to have cited the mere general sense of a passage: and, at times, 
their quotations seem to have been of the nature of accommodations. . . . 
But, if the quotations of the Old Testament in the New Testament are 
not strictly accurate citations of the genuine text, it follows that the writers 
of the New Testament were not endowed with a supernatural power to 
enable them to distinguish which was the genuine text. They must have 
quoted from such copies of the Old Testament as they were in the habit 
of using, or from memory. The citations, therefore, must have been liable 
to the defects to which such quotations are incident.” 


Surely these are anything but orthodox views of inspiration. 
According to this statement the Apostles did not know whether 
the text which they quoted from was correct in its reading or 
not. And sometimes, not having any copy by them, and being 
compelled to set down what they did from unaided memory, 
they made mistakes and blunders. 

Of course any one who is opposed to verbal inspiration has 
a right to make what remarks he pleases in arguing against that 
theory. But these are so sweeping and demolishing that, before 
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they were brought forward, ought not the author to have been 
quite certain that they could be sustained against all arguments 
to the contrary? If the Apostles were inspired men, super- 
naturally endued by the Holy Ghost, they could not make 
mistakes when occupied in doing the Spirit’s special work. If 
they could not make a mistake in quoting from the Old Testa- 
ment, then the text of the Old Testament, from which they 
quoted, must have been a correct text, and they must have 
known it to have been so. If ¢heirs, then, was a correct text, 
and our text now in many passages differs from theirs, surely we 
must account for the discrepancies between their quotations and 
our present text, not on the ground of their having made mis- 
takes, but on the ground of our text not being correct in its 
readings. 

As inspired men, they were supernaturally enabled to quote 
the exact words of the portions which they quoted, either from 
the Hebrew or the Septuaguit text, or the general sense of the 
passages they cited: or to put a sense upon passages which 
those passages might not on the surface bear. In whatever 
way they quoted, they quoted, as “‘inspired men,” men miracu- 
lously employed by the Holy Ghost: and therefore empowered 
to do as they have done, without subjecting themselves to the 
charge of being fallible men, and liable, like other ordinary 
persons, to make mistakes. ‘The words they wrote down from 
the Old Testament, whether the exact words of the original, 
or only expressing the sense of the passages, were the words of 
the Holy Spirit, written by his agents, in whom He dwelt, and 
whom He supernaturally used, and, therefore, were inspired 
words, 

Let us select as an instance one passage quoted by St. Paul 
from the Old ‘Testament :—Hebrews x. 5. “ Wherefore, when 
He cometh into the world, he saith, Sacrifice and offering thou 
wouldst not: but a body hast thou prepared me.” Psalm xl. 6, 
“ Sacrifice and offering thou didst not desire: mine ears hast 
thou opened.” 

The Apostle has quoted the exact words of the Septuagint 
translator, “a body hast thou prepared me :” which wholly differ 
from our Hebrew texts, “ mine ears hast thou opened.” 

Now, we ask, what is the most reasonable way of accounting 
for this striking and marked discrepancy? Is it by saying, 
that the Septuagint translators made their translation from an 
erroneous text; and that.the Apostle (not being supernaturally 
endowed to discover that the text, which they translated from, 
was in error, and that their translation was consequently in 
error too) has also fallen into the same error himself; and has not 
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only made a grave mistake, but actually, as it has been observed, 
based an argument upon this very mistake? Is it not rather 
reasonable to account for the discrepancy in this way :— 

1. That the text of which our vernacular version is a trans- 
lation is incorrect in this passage. 

2. That the Septuagint translators made their translation 
from a pure and correct text; and, as Dr. Kennicott has sug- 
gested, “that the change has taken place in the copies of the 
present Hebrew text through the error of transcribers.” 

3. That the balance preponderates in favour of the Septua- 
gint translators’ texts, being the more correct ones, for the two 
following reasons. 

1. Such a body of men were likely to procure the most 
approved and perfect manuscripts for their purpose; and that 
some of the manuscripts at that date were more likely to be free 
from the errors of copyists than the manuscripts we possess 
now." 

2. Their version being used by an inspired apostle, and re- 
ceiving his endorsement, is a corroborative proof that they have 
given in their translation the correct statement of the original 
Hebrew. 

If our opponents object to this mode of meeting the diffi- 
culty by saying that this is only conjectural at the best, are they 
prepared to say that the discrepancy is incapable of being ex- 
plained and harmonized if we knew all the circumstances of the 
case? How then does this instance of a quotation from the 
Old Testament (which we give as a sample), differing in so marked 
a manner from the original text, subvert the theory of verbal 
inspiration ? 

We would now offer a few remarks upon the four Gospels, as 
the dissimilarities between the writers of them; the variations 
in style; in choice of events in our Lord’s life, which are de- 
scribed, and the manner of describing them; one omitting what 
the other has inserted; one giving a fuller description of the 
same event, and another a more curtailed account ; each, at times, 
professing to give our Lord’s divine sayings on particular occa- 
sions, and then varying, the one from the other, in the words 
which He is said to have uttered: these and such like dissimilari- 
ties, which we find in the Gospels, are said to present such diffi- 
culties in the way of any such theory as that of verbal inspira- 
tion that they cannot be got over. 

We, on the other hand, feel persuaded that all such difficul- 





_* The writer is fully aware of the opinions of some learned men upon this 
point. 
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ties are imaginary; that they disappear altogether when the 
view which we take of the verbal inspiration theory is taken into 
account. We believe then that the four evangelists were four 
independent witnesses of our Lord’s sayings and doings, each 
under the special inspiration of the Holy Spirit. We believe 
that the Holy Spirit taking possession of them, in miraculous 
power, did not destroy the individuality, the particular style, the 
natural powers and acquirements of each, but made use of them. 
We believe that each wrote (to repeat our former observations) 
with the same perfect freedom and facility to himself, as any 
uninspired man would; but that whilst so writing the Spirit of 
God was dwelling in and acting with the writer, so that what 
such an one wrote, the Holy Spirit wrote; and that the words, 
therefore, as well as the sentiments, the doctrines, and the facts, 
which those words set forth, received the Holy Spirit’s impress. 
Viewed in this way, if there had been four times four evange- 
lists, all differing, the one from the other, as much as the four 
differ (but never contradicting each other), and each one had 
been thus taken possession of in this miraculous manner by the 
Spirit, and had been used by Him; then each one’s words, as 
well as what the words expressed, would have been inspired. 

If the four evangelists were inspired at all, their words must 
be inspired. If the Holy Spirit, as we have remarked again and 
again, so took possession of them, so identified Himself with 
them, so made Himself one with them, in a miraculous manner, 
and so made use of the style, the ability, and the acquirements of 
each, as that they could not separate themselves from Him, can it 
be reasonably asserted that some of the truths and facts, which 
they set forth in writing, were inspired ; but that others were not 
inspired ; and that the words they used to express those truths 
and facts were not inspired at all? Is it reasonable to suppose 
that when inspired men sat down to write, each his portion of the 
Word of God, that the Holy Spirit, dwelling in them super- 
naturally and using them for this express purpose, would guide 
and control them when writing one short portion, then desert 
them when writing another; and as regards the words, leave 
them to themselves altogether? As inspired men, whatever they 
wrote, when the Holy Spirit was inspiring them, must be the 
Holy Spirit’s. The writing must be His, and consequently the 
words, as well as what the words express. 

The inscription upon the cross. As regards this inscription 
Mr. Row makes the following assertion: “The statements of the 
evangelists, as to the inscription over the cross, are obviously 
subversive of the theory of verbal inspiration. The degree in 
which they are adverse to that theory may be estimated by the 
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shifts, to which its supporters are driven, to evade the plain mean- 
ing of language.” We do not know how far this rather severe 
language may apply to some supporters of verbal inspiration. 
We are not ourselves conscious of having recourse to shifts and 
evasions in attempting to defend the theory. Such conduct 
would be highly unbecoming, and wrong, when speaking or writ- 
ing in support of any subject under discussion; especially a 
scriptural subject. We are only actuated by a sincere and con- 
scientious desire to defend the theory, because we believe it to 
be the only true theory. And what is more, we believe the dis- 
crepancies between the four evangelists, as regards the inscription 
upon the cross, do not overthrow the theory of verbal inspiration; 
and that, in proving this to be the case, we have no need to have 
recourse to “shifts and evasions of the plain meaning of lan- 
guage.” 

The writer of this paper need not, he feels, apologize for 
transcribing a part of a short paper of his own upon this point, 
which he contributed to The Journal of Sacred Literature a short 
time since. 


“That the evangelists all differ, the one from the other, in their mode 
of giving the inscription upon the cross, is quite clear. Are then their 
differences reconcileable? Most assuredly they are. 

“1. John gives Pilate’s ‘r1TLE.’—‘ And Pilate wrote a title.’ Two 
other of the evangelists give ‘ the accusation’ against Jesus, as written over 
His head. Matthew,—‘ And set up over his head his accusation written.’ 
Mark,—‘ And the superscription of his accusation was written over.’ 
Iuke simply says, ‘ A superscription was written over him.’ But a super- 
scription (cxvypagy) of what? It is most reasonable to answer, ‘ of his 
accusation’ (atzias). Surely it is allowable to supply the ellipsis from S¢. 
Mark, whose words have been cited, ‘The superscription of his accusa- 
tion.’ 

“2. What then was the written TITLE ?—‘ Jesus of Nazareth the King 
of the Jews.’ What was the accusation written and set up over His head? 
—‘ The King of the Jews.’ See Luke xxiii. 2; Mark xv. 18; John xviii. 
33, 37; xix. 12, 14,15. Thus Matthew,—‘This is Jesus, the King of 
the Jews.’ Mark,—‘ The King of the Jews.’ Luke,—‘ This is the King 
of the Jews.’ 

“ There is no inconsistency, no want of agreement, no irreconcilable 
difference here. Each evangelist does what he professes to do. John pro- 
fesses to give Pilate’s title, and he gives it. Matthew, Mark, and Luke 
do not profess to give Pilate’s title, but the accusation against Jesus, 
which was written and set up over his head, and they each of them give it. 
If Matthew, Mark, and Luke, or either of them, had used the word ‘éitle’ 
(in other words, had professed to give Pilate’s title) there would have been 
a discrepancy between all, or either of them, and St. John, which it would 
perhaps have been difficult if not impossible to have harmonized. But, 
each professes to give the ‘accusation’ (written and set up over his head), 
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and the accusation only: and as long as they each give the ‘ accusation’ 
(it matters not, whether it be simply given, as by St. Mark, ‘ The King of 
the Jews,’ or with an additional remark, as by S¢. Matthew, ‘ This is Jesus,’ 
etc.,; and by St. Luke, ‘ This is,’ etc.), they each do what they profess to 


do; there is perfect consistency in their statements, and no semblance of 
irreconcilable differences between them.” 


We affirm then, that “the statements of the Evangelists as 
to the inscription over the cross, are not subversive of the theory 
of verbal inspiration, but perfectly in accordance with it. 

The miracle at Jericho.—It is remarked, ‘“ No less impossible 
is it to reconcile the different accounts of the miracle at Jericho, 
with any theory of verbal inspiration.” We notice in this, as 
in so many other instances in the gospel narratives, differences 
between the three Evangelists, St. Matthew, St. Mark, and 
St. Luke, in their mode of relating this miracle. But there is 
only one discrepancy in this particular case, which claims our 
attention, as all the others are easily harmonized; and if the 
one we allude to can be satisfactorily explained, then we affirm, 
that “it is possible to reconcile the different accounts of the 
miracle at Jericho with the theory of verbal inspiration.” 

The discrepancy we allude to is the following :—Matthew 
and Mark both affirm that the miracle was performed when our 
Lord was leaving Jericho: “as they departed from Jericho :” 
“and as they went out from Jericho.” St. Luke on the other 
hand, states, according to our version, “ And it came to pass, 
that as he came nigh to Jericho.” The question then arises, is 
‘as he was come nigh,” the correct translation of the words, 
ev TO eyyifew avror, in this passage? If the verb éyyi%w always 
signifies “to come nigh,” then we have nought more to say. 
But if it frequently means simply “to be nigh” a person, or a 
place, then no one can affirm that this is not the sense, in which 
the word is used in this Scripture; and so far then, from there 
being an irreconcilable discrepancy between St. Luke, and the 
other two Evangelists, there is complete harmony between 
them. 

We quote the following from Robinson’s Greek and English 
Lexicon on the verb éyyifw :— 


“2. Spec. as in Septuagint usage, “To be near ;”’ “To be nigh ;’’ So 
Septuagint often for ap near, nigh, e.g., 1 Kings xxi. 2, of Naboth’s 
vineyard, dre éyyiCwv odz0s 7H otkw pov. Deut. xxi. 3, 9 rodue Hy eyrye 
fovea 7 tpuvuatia, Vv. 6, Also trop. Jer. xxiii. 23; Ruth ii, 20— 
2 Sam. xix. 42. Hence, in New Testament, Luke xviii. 35, ‘ éyévero 8& 
ev Twp eyyiew adrov eis lepexw, while he was nigh Jericho.’” 

If St. Luke states that our Lord performed the miracle when 
he was near Jericho, without specifying whether it was when He 
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entered the city, or departed from the city, the apparent con- 
tradiction is at once removed. We are perfectly satisfied with 
this mode of clearing away the difficulty, but if any are dis- 
satisfied with it we would ask them, merely for the sake of 
argument, whether they are prepared to say that it is “ im- 
possible to reconcile the different accounts*” If so, then one 
of the Evangelists, at least, has made a mistake. And if that 
Evangelist has made a mistake, then he is a fallible and un- 
inspired man; and, as we have asked before, how can we place 
any confidence in the writings of an uninspired man who has 
made one misiake, and therefore may have made many? On the 
other hand, if the Evangelist was an inspired man he could not 
make a mistake; and we may be sure that he has not made a 
mistake, and that the apparent discrepancy is capable of being 
harmonized, though at present, we know not how to harmonize 
it. And if it is capable of being harmonized, because “ the 
writing is inspired,” and is the writing of a man miraculously 
taken possession of and used by the Holy Spirit, then the words, 
as well as the subject matter, are inspired. 

But it would far exceed the limits of a paper of this descrip- 
tion to particularize, and to answer all the objections brought 
against the verbal inspiration theory. Suffice it to say, that 
viewing the theory as we do, we believe that there is not a single 
instance of any Scripture incident, narrative, or declaration of 
doctrine, which is brought forward from the Holy Scriptures 
which is subversive of such a theory. The theory of verbal 
inspiration is perfectly consistent with Scripture ; and every part 
of Scripture is perfectly consistent with the theory of verbal 
inspiration. 

And here we must pause and bring these remarks to a close. 
A great cause and a good cause may suffer from having been 
feebly handled. Such may be the case in the present in- 
stance. The writer has committed these few observations to 
paper in the midst of parochial calls, and he may in the eyes of 
his readers have failed in doing justice to a subject of the 
deepest importance. Had his mental ability been equal to his 
desire, to support a theory which so many reject, opponents 
mouths would be closed. If any learned men who are oppo- 
nents of the theory of verbal inspiration should read this paper, 
and as they read on, should have the thought frequently passing 
through their minds, “how easily we could crush all his argu- 
ments,” let them not think, that by doing so, they would 
annihilate the theory of verbal inspiration. Though they might 
crush the writer’s arguments, they cannot annihilate the theory. 
The best cause may be marred by a feeble advocate; and the 
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writer is aware that he has the best of all causes, but his ad- 
vocacy is of a feeble description. He has only offered these few 
observations because he is earnest in the cause, and has felt it a 
duty to come forward. 

Sometimes failure, in successfully carrying out an object 
which we have taken in hand, is overlooked or excused, because 
of the sincerity of the motive which prompted us to action. If 
the writer’s attempt in the present case is a failure, it will, he 
feels assured, be viewed ina kindly spirit, and excused ; and if it 
should be the means of inducing some better fitted and more 
able advocate to take the subject up, and support the theory of 
verbal inspiration, in a paper contributed to The Journal of 
Sacred Literature, he will rejoice to think that what he has 
done has, after all, resulted in good, namely, in calling forth an 
additional defender of a doctrine which some Christians hold 
dear, and steadily, and pertinaciously adhere to. 

W. R. Coxwetx Rogers. 








Geographical.—Jan. 9.—Sir R. I. Murchison, President, in the chair.— 
“ Notes of a Visit to the Sources of the Tigris, with an Account of the Ancient 
Remains found in their Neighbourhood,” by Mr. J. G. Taylor. The author 
commenced by describing the boundaries of the Turkish province of Kurdistan, 
within which lies the district which he had lately explored in search of monu- 
ments, inscriptions and other ancient remains. The whole of it, with the excep- 
tion of the portion which comprises part of the Northern Mesopotamia, is diversi- 
fied by high mountains, undulating uplands and fertile thickly-wooded valleys, 
abounding in ruins of castles famous in medieval history. One of the most 
interesting places visited was the ruins of Kurkh, situated about fourteen miles 
to the south-east of Diarbekr, on the right bank of the Tigris. The large 
mound here seen is the remnant of an old Parthian fort, built of large blocks of 
neatly cut basalt; while the smaller mounds, from the remains of mosaics found 
in them, seem to indicate the site of a palace connected with it. At the north- 
western corner of the large mound, the author discovered a large slab bearing 
the effigy of an Assyrian king; it was covered on both sides with lengthy 
inscriptions in the cuneiform character, except near the base which had been 
left bare to admit of its being sunk erect in the ground as a monument com- 
memorating some deed of conquest. Sir Henry Rawlinson considers that the 
site of Kurkh answers to that of *'Tooskan,” alluded to in the inscription on 
the great monolith exhumed by Mr. Layard, where distinct reference is made to 
one of these, then undiscovered, tablets, commemmorating the Assyrian king’s 
campaigns and successes. At Eggil (the Inghilon of the ancients), a picturesque 
old town on the slopes of a mountain north of Diarbekr, with streets like flights 
of stone steps, another Assyrian figure and inscription were found on the face 
of a projecting rock, and within a few miles of the main source of the Tigris 
two other similar remains, one of them in an excellent state of preservation. 
Numerous Parthian remains, including a spirited representation in high-relief 
of a warrior on horseback, and also the ruins of a primitive Christian Church 
were also met with amongst many other remains, and carefully examined by 
Mr. Taylor. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





[We wish our readers to understand that we cannot be held responsible for the 
opinions of our contributors and correspondents. The utmost we can do is to keep a 
careful eye upon the literary character of their communications, and to see that they 
do not transcend the limits of fair criticism and lawful inquiry.) 





THE MEMORIAL NAME. 


ALTHOUGH, on some grounds, it might be desirable to refrain from 
replying to such a letter as that of Mr. Alexander Mac Whorter, of 
Newhaven, Connecticut, which appears in the last number of The 
Journal of Sacred Literature, yet 1 cannot pass over entirely with- 
out notice the misstatements —-to use no harsher word—which it con- 
tains. Silence on my part might be construed into an admission of 
the truth of what Mr. Mac Whorter has said. The passage in my 
Preface,* which bas given occasion to that gentleman’s complaint, 
runs thus :— 

“This course was rendered desirable both by the importance of 
the subject, and in order that certain objections might be met, which 
had been urged against the view of the Divine name given in The 
Journal of Sacred Literature, as modified by Mr. Alexander Mac 
Whorter, and reproduced by him in the American Bibliotheca Sacra, 
January, 1857, in an article entitled, ‘Jehovah considered as a Me- 
morial Name,’ and in a volume entitled, Yahveh Christ, or the Me- 
morial Name, Boston, 1857 (but with the omission, in both of these 
productions, of an acknowledgment of the source whence the ideas 
on which they were based were derived). The volume contains no 
reference to the paper in The Journal of Sacred Literature mentioned 
above; and, in the article in the Bibliotheca Sacra, it is only with 
regard to the grammatical construction of the words recorded in Gen. 
iv. 1, as uttered by Eve after the birth of Cain, that ‘those curious to 
ascertain the opinions of English critics’ are referred to Dr. Pye 
Smith’s Scripture Testimony, and the article by T. T., in The Journal 
of Sacred Literature, Jan., 1854.” 

It will be seen from this quotation that the word “suitable” is not 
employed, although Mr. Mac Whorter places it within marks of quo- 
tation. My Preface states, not that Mr. Mac Whorter had failed to 
make “ switable acknowledgment,” but that, neither in his article, 





« It may be necessary to state, in order tu prevent mistake, that I have pub- 
lished two treatises on the subject of the divine name ‘ Jehovah;” one having 
reference chiefly to the Old, and the other to the New Testament—Jehovah the 
Redeemer God: the Scriptural Interpretation of the divine name *‘ Jehovah.” Lon- 
don: Ward and Co. And Christ the Lord, the Revealer of God, and the Fulfilment 
of the Prophetic name * Jehovah.” London; Hamilton, Adams, and Co. It was 
in the Preface to the first of these works that the statement of which Mr. Mac 
Whorter complains, was made. 
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nor his volume, did he make any acknowledgment at all of the fact 
that the basis of these productions was derived from my article in 
the J. S. L. And this statement I here repeat. 

Iam quite willing to admit that what is stated in my Preface 
“might perhaps have been expected,” and also that it “savours some- 
what of the old English prejudice against the Picts and Scots.” It 
is quite possible that, in saying what I did, I may have been influenced 
by a “ prejudice ” not entirely unlike that which the Britons of the 
south formerly manifested wth regard to the visits of the Picts and 
Scots to their farms and corn-fields ; and certainly it is not for me to 
deny that Mr. Mac Whorter may have a right to claim some sort of 
connection with these worthies of historical fame, whose predatory 
tendencies neither the wall of Hadrian, nor that of Severus, sufficed 
at last to restrain. 

Mr. Mac Whorter, however, virtually denies the truth of my 
statement with respect to the basis of his article and book, by alleg- 
ing that “the whole argument ” rests on an “analysis of the Book of 
Genesis,” and that “to develop a Christology based upon the docu- 
mentary construction, was the purpose both of the article in the Bid. 
Sac. and of the volume entitled The Memorial Name.” If this were 
their purpose, it appears to me, after a renewed examination, that it 
was never realized. And if what Mr. Mac Whorter says with respect 
to the situation of a “ Christological argument,” and “ Messianic 
views” destitute of the foundation which he mentions, be true, I 
should apprehend that his article and book are still without a “proper 
framework,” and that their “ Messianic views” remain “purely in the 
air.” In neither of these productions have I found an “analysis of 
the Book of Genesis,” the result of “careful study.” In both, it is 
true, it is affirmed that there is in Genesis evidence of the work of 
more than one writer, and in the volume there is a discussion relating 
to this matter which extends over several. pages; but a “thorough 
assumption of the documentary construction of the Book of Genesis,” 
is neither the basis of the article nor the volume. So far indeed was 
Mr. Mac Whorter, when he wrote the article, from regarding an 
“analysis of the book of Genesis” as the basis of his argument, that, 
after referring to the “subject of the ‘Mosaic documents’ in Genesis,” 
he says, “To expand upon this point would be irrelevant.” And, in 
the volume, the composition of Genesis appears to be discussed in 
order that the use of the two names “ Jehovah” and “ Elohim ” may 
be accounted for by a reference to the history of the name Jehovah. 
“The history of the name ‘Jehovah,’” says Mr. Mae Whorter, “is 
the key to the interpretation of these documents.” What view, 
then, of the history of the name Jehovah, in relation to the Penta- 
teuch, does Mr. Mae Whorter give? Here we may discover the 
basis‘ of his article and book. 

(1.) With respect to the origin of the name, Mr. Mac Whorter 
maintains that it is to be ascribed to the prediction of Gen. iii. 15; 
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that at first it expressed the hope of a human deliverer,— He who 
will be ;” and that, as having this significance, it was used by Eve in 
the words recorded in Gen. iv. 1; “The expectation of a Deliverer, 
to which the records of every ancient people bear abundant testimony, 
finds its source in the first great promise or prediction that the seed 
of the woman should bruise the serpent’s head: “ He shall crush thy 
head, and thou shalt bruise his heel.” It was natural that Eve should 
expect in her lifetime the realization of this prophecy. Filled with 
this expectation, it was natural that, looking upon her first-born, she 
should exclaim, “I have received Him, even Yanven (even He who 
will be)!” and that she should have believed him the promised 
Deliverer.”¢ “ Eve’s use of the term Yauven is not as the name of 
God.” 

(2.) Mr. Mae Whorter maintains that before the days of Enos 
the name was used of the expected human deliverer, and that evidence 
in support of this position is furnished by the fact that when in Gen. 
iil. Eve and the serpent speak, the designation which had been pre- 
viously employed is changed to Elohim, as it is also when Eve speaks 
in Gen. iv. 25: “Eve never, under any circumstances, uses other 
than ov (ELoniM,) as the name of God, either in the narrative 
document of the third chapter, or in her remarks as adduced by the 
compiler in the fourth.”/ “‘ Jehovah Elohim’ or ‘ Lord God’ indeed 
appears in the second chapter of the narrative; but this will be seen 
to be the use of the name by the compiler or writer of the account, 
—Eve making use invariably of ‘Elohim’ as the name of God.’9 38. 
Mr. Mac Whorter considers also that Gen. iv. 26 marks the time 
when the name Jehovah, which had previously expressed the hope of 
a human deliverer, was transferred to God ;—“‘ Jehovah’ or ‘ Yau- 
VEH’ not appearing until the time of Enos, in connection with whose 
birth it is recorded, “Then began men to call upon the name of Yan- 
ven, or ‘ Jehovah,’ literally ‘ began to invoke with the name Yan- 
ven.’” “The hope of a human Deliverer was given up. God_ was 
invoked as Yauven, The DetiverEr.* 4. With respect to the post- 
diluvian patriarchal period, Mr. Mac Whorter says that the original 
prophetic meaning of the name “ Jehovah” was no longer so fully 
realized as it had been before the flood:—* The original prophetic 
meaning of this term, therefore, and its associated idea, deliverance, 
must have been but vaguely retained by the world after the flood. 
In the history of the name Yauveu, the period of the patriarchs 
intervenes as a kind of transition era between its association with 
the first general promise and its assumption by God under a more 
specific relation to the race. .. . God appeared to them rather as Ex 
Suappat, a mighty promiser of blessings; the name Ex Suappat, 
God Almighty, being a pledge of their fulfilment. In this view is 
seen the explanation of Exod. vi. 8, where God declares to Moses, 
that by his name Yauven, or Jehovah, he was not ‘known’ to 
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Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob.”* 5. Mr. Mac Whorter considers fur- 
ther, that the name “‘ Jehovah,’ in accordance with its original signi- 
fication, as prophetic of deliverance, was solemnly re-assumed by God 
before the deliverance of Israel from Egypt:’—the promises contained 
in the name Yanven, or Jehovah, is now, in a subordinate sense, to 
be fulfilled. He who had been invoked in the Adamiec dixpensation 
as the author of an undeveloped hope, originating in the promise to 
Eve; by the patriarchs, as a mighty promiser of blessings, more 
specific yet still remote, enférs upon the work of fulfilment. He is 
now to become the actual deliverer and theocratic head of the nation 
of Israel. In this deliverance also, being inaugurated that greater 
deliverance to be wrought in the world, He now affirms his ancient 
name Yauven (Jehovah), “He who will be ;” and by the connection 
in which it is proclaimed, takes upon himself for ever, under this 
memorial name, the character of deliverer. He sets forth this name 
with the most solemn and emphatic formality, under three divine 
affirmations, and adopts it as his own,—his great and standing 
memorial, from generation to generation.”/ These three affirmations 
are, according to Mr. Mac Whorter, my dx moe, “I will be who I 
will be ;” rr, “I who will be;” and mm, “He who will be.” See 
Exod. iii. 14, 15. 

It is now desirable to shew whether these positions of Mr. Mac 
Whorter coincide with what had been previously proposed in my 
article in the J. 8. Z., Jan., 1854, and, as it is probable that, after 
the lapse of eleven years, this article may not be easily accessible to 
some at least of the present readers of the Journal, | am induced to 
give extracts rather than mere references. 

(1.) With respect to the origin and first employment of the name 
“Jehovah,” the following extract may be given:—-“ The announce- 
ment that the seed of the woman should attack the serpent’s head— 
which we may reasonably regard as made before the expulsion—-could 
hardly fail to produce a deep impression on the minds of our first 
parents... . Now if our first parents most fondly cherished hopes 
thus centred in the promised seed, and if, in consequence his advent 
was the theme on which they delighted to converse, it seems probable 
that they would endeavour to designate him by some appropriate 
appellation. This may be regarded as almost certain, if they often 
spoke together respecting him. Supposing, then, that the subject of 
their conversation was, He that shail be, it is easy to see how m= 
Yahve, He who shall be, might acquire the force of a proper name, 
designating the coming deliverer. This may enable us to understand 
the words ascribed to Eve in Gen. iv. 1, ‘She bare Cain, and said, I 
possess a man, even Yauve!’ This we regard as the expression of 
Eve’s belief that she had given birth to the conqueror of the great 
SERPENT” (pp. 385, 386). (2.) With regard to the change of the 
Divine names in Gen iii. and iv. 1;—* The sacred writer generally 
employs Jehovah Elohim, it being probably the ordinary designation 
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of the Deity at the time when the narrative was composed, yet uses 
Elohim in the account of the temptation, since to represent Eve as 
employing Jehovah Elohim might have been regarded as an anachron- 
ism, if the Divine Being was not called by the name Jehovah before 
the time of Enos. In the same way we may account for the occur- 
rence of Elohim in Gen. iv. 25, without supposing that there has 
been any interpolation, even though the passage occurs in a portion 
characterized by the use of Jehovah” (p. 391). (8). On the name 
“ Jehovah” becoming a Divine name in the days of Enos :—“ What 
reason can be assigned for the invocation of Jehovah being commenced 
in the days of Enos? The most probable cause appears to be, that 
God was then graciously pleased to appropriate to himself the name 
by which the coming deliverer had been previously known, revealing 
at the same time the fact that the conqueror of the serpent would be 
a Divine personage, and no ordinary descendant of Adam. God 
would then be known not only as Elohim, but as Jehovah Elohim, 
THE RepEEMER Gop: then would men ‘begin to call on the name 
of ‘Jehovah” (p. 392). (4.) With respect to the post-diluvian 
patriarchs, and Exod. vi. 3:—“ We would rather regard the passage 
as teaching that, during the patriarchal period, the name Jehovah 
was not suggestive of those associations which were, at an earlier 
period, connected with it” (p. 395). “ God was, after the flood, the 


universal Lord, Ex Suappat.... Neither Abraham ‘the friend of 


God,’ nor Isaac, nor Jacob, was permitted to behold the rescue from 
Egypt and the est ablishment of the theocracy: God appeared not 
in their days as Jehovah. These considerations may illustrate that 
much-discussed passage, Exod. vi. 3, which contains a statement made 
when God was about to separate the second time* a chosen people from 
the rest of mankind; to reveal Himself as their Deliverer, and to 
become their King,—to make known the meaning of His great and 
glorious name,—to shew that He alone was Jenovan, and that beside 
Himself there was no Saviour’’ (p. 405). (5.) And further, with 
regard to the name being assumed anew by God before the Exodus: 
—“* We have regarded Jehovah as the name by which, during the 
earliest ages, the deliverer of man and the conqueror of the serpent, 
was known; and now, when God again assumes this designation, He 
is about to rescue His people ‘with outstretched arm,’ while with 
‘great judgments’ He ptt their oppressors”’ (p. 394). “Their 
leader, from the exodus to the conquest, ‘the captain of Jehovah’s 
army, was ‘the angel of the Lorp,’ who appeared in the flaming bush. 
The relation which He bore to the Israelites, as their deliverer, their 
king, their guide and conductor, foreshadowed that relation which 
he was afterwards to sustain to His Church, redeemed by His blood, 
governed by His laws, guided by His wisdom, and, at last, aided by 
His power, victorious over every foe, and possessed of that glorious 





* There is here a reference to the position maintained by the writer in the 
article (and which subsequent investigations have tended to confirm)—that we 
have in the “‘ sons of God,” of Gen. vi., an indication of an antediluvian theo- 
cracy separated by God from the rest of men. : 
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inheritance which Canaan, the goodly land,—the land flowing with 
milk and honey, only adumbrated. How appropriate, then, the words, 
*I will be (to Israel now) what I shall be (hereafter) !” (pp. 393, 
394). 

By a comparison of these extracts with those previously given, 
it may be seen that Mr. Mac Whorter’s view of the history of the 
name “Jehovah” in the Pentateuch coincides, to a remarkable 
extent, with that given in the article on “The Antediluvian 
Theocracy.” He maintains the directly Messianic significance of the 
name, that it owes its origin to the prediction of Gen. iii. 14; that, as 
indicating Eve’s expectation of a deliverer, “ He who will be,” it was 
used in the words recorded in Gen. iv. 1; that the change of the 
divine names in Gen. iii. and iv. gives evidence that, prior to the 
time of Enos, the name “Jehovah” had not yet become, instead of a 
human, a divine name; that Gen. iv. 26, marks the time when the 
name was transferred to God; that, during the postdiluvian patri- 
archal period, the significance of the name was not so fully realised 
as it had been; that, during this period, as distinguished both from 
that which preceded and that which followed, God revealed Himself 
as El Shaddai, and that thus is afforded an explanation of Exod. vi. 3; 
and also that, in accordance with its original signification, this name 
was assumed anew by God, when about to deliver Israel from the 
bondage of Egypt. All these positions, it may be seen, were con- 
tained in the article in The Journal of Sacred Literature for January 
1854. 

But “Dr. J. Pye Smith, Luther, and many others,” says Mr. 
Mae Whorter, “ have discussed the same points and taken the same 
views.” Now, if I pass over the “many others,” and take into 
account Luther and Dr. Pye Smith only, 1 may very safely affirm 
that neither the view of the history of the divine name, as given 
above, nor even of its origin, can be found in the writings of either 
Luther or Dr. Pye Smith. And it may well excite surprise that 
Mr. Mac Whorter should venture to make such an assertion in The 
Journal of Sacred Literature. Iam not unmindful of the fact that 
both regarded the wx and m7 nx of Gen. iv. 1, as in opposition, and 
that both rendered the my wWsx mx of Exod. iii. 14,’ as future. But 
certainly this does not justify the assertion that they “ have discussed 
the same points and taken the same views.” Palfrey, it would 
appear from the extract which Mr. Mac Whorter gives, considered 
it probable that Gen. iv. 26, teaches that God was called by the 
name “Jehovah” as early as the days of Enos. This, however, is 
by no means equivalent to my position, adopted by Mr. Mac Whorter, 
that the name “ Jehovah,” previously denoting an expected human 





' Luther: ‘“ Ich werde seyn, der Ich seyn werde.” 
“ But it is to be remarked that the words of that passage are in the future 
sense, ‘I will be that which I will be;’ and most probably it was not intended 
as a name, but as a declaration of the certain fulfilment of all the promises of 
God, especially those which related to the deliverence of the Israelites.”—Pye 
Smith’s Scripture Testimony, 4th Edit., vol. i., p. 504. P 
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deliverer, was, in the days of Enos, transferred to God." The letter 
of Mr. Mac Whorter contains no indication of any other source than 
the article on the Antediluvian Theocracy, from which he derived the 
idea that the name “ Jehovah ” possessed a directly Messianic signi- 
fication ; that this name owed its origin to the impression produced 
by the prediction of Gen. iii. 15, and that it denoted at first an 
expected human deliverer. These, however, appear to me to be pre- 
eminently the ideas on which Mr. Mac Whorter’s argument is based. 
They are at least those without which his article and book could not 
have been written. 

Mr. Mac Whorter having, however, made no reference to my 
article in his book, and, in the Bibliotheca Sacra, the reference made 
having respect, not to the view of the name “ Jehovah” which I had 
proposed (or to the origin of the name, as he says in his letter), but 
simply to the grammatical construction of the words ascribed to Eve 
in Gen. iv. 1, and this reference, moreover, directing to my article 
only “ those curious to ascertain the opinion of English critics,” it 
was obviously necessary, as I had written anonymously, that, to 
avoid a charge of plagiarism, when I reproduced my view of the 
divine name, I should not wholly pass aver the use which had been 
made of it by Mr. Mac Whorter. 

But, though I cannot retract the statement contained in my pre- 
face, with regard to the basis of Mr. Mac Whorter’s article and 
book, I do not by any means assert that they contained nothing 
original. The position that the name “ Jehovah,” in the Old Testa- 
ment, is a distinctive designation of the second person of the Trinity, 
was certainly not maintained in my article. It appears to me, how- 
ever, that, apart from other objections, this position is not in 
harmony with the history of revelation. We have certainly no 
reason for concluding that it had been already revealed that the 
Word was a divine person at the time when Jehovah became a divine 
name. Yet, without such a revelation, it appears impossible that 





™ Since the publication of Mr. Mac Whorter’s letter, I have referred to 
Palfrey’s Lectures, and it appears to me clear that, in the view of Dr. Palfrey, 
Gen. iv. 26, was designed to mark the time when the name “ Jehovah ” ovigi- 
nated. | find also that he adduced the change of the divine names in Gen. iii. 
as according with this conclusion. My position, however, was that Gen. iv. 26, 
was designed to mark the time when “ Jehovah ” became a divine name; and I 
regarded the change of the divine names in Gen. iii. and iv., as affording 
evidence of this. This position Mr. Mac Whorter adopted. 

Dr. Palfrey says, with reference to Gen. iii., ‘The title Ovdx mim is uni- 
formly applied to the Deity in the narrative part, that is, where the narrator 
speaks for himself; and there was a fitness in putting a more generic name, 
rather than that of Tim into the mouths of those who were represented as speak- 
ing at a period nearly coeval with the creation of the world; and, accordingly, 
before the proper name of the Deity, mim had been made known.”—Vol. ii., 
p. 44, note. 

Dr. Palfrey certainly appears to have known nothing of what Mr. Mac 
Whorter calls the ‘historical, later growth ” of the name “ Jehovah” in the 
time of Enos. 
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the name “Jehovah” could distinctively designate the Word." 
Afterwards some foreshadowings of the New Testament doctrine 
appear, yet throughout the Old Testament there appears to be as yet 
no sufficient basis for such a distinctive use of the name. The Son, 
though the Revealer of the Father, was in the Father’s bosom. And 
it agrees with this, that in the Old Testament, the name “ Jehovah ” 
is properly a name of God. But, when the Word became flesh, and 
His personality was distinctly revealed, it was fitting that, together 
with the work of redemption, the name “ Jehovah,” or a name repre- 
senting it, should be assigned to him. And we read accordingly 
that, even at the birth of the Messiah, He was proclaimed to be 
“ Christ the Lord (Luke ii. 11); that the “name above every name” 
was granted to Him (Phil. ii. 9); and that, distinguished from the 
“one God, the Father,” He is the ong Lorp (1 Cor. viii. 6.) 

There were other things, however, brought forward by Mr. 
Mae Whorter, which were certainly not without value. As one of 
these, I may mention his suggestion that, through the influence of 
the Septuagint, a philosophical conception of God has been substi- 
tuted for the Jehovah of Hebrew history, and that the rendering of 
that version in Exod. iii. 14, is to be attributed to the Old Testament 
coming under foreign influence at Alexandria. Probably a translator, 
acting under strictly Rabbinical influence, would have treated the 
rm ox me as properly future. We are not without evidence which 
may lead us to think this likely. If Aquila’s translation so treated 
these words, it may seem a not altogether unreasonable conclusion 
that a translator, unbiassed by foreign influence, would have treated 
them in the same way when the Septuagint version was made. 

I had thought of commenting on some other statements in Mr. 
Mac Whorter’s letter. What I have said, however, may be sufficient 
to aid the reader in judging whether or not there were just grounds 
for the statement in my preface, of which Mr. Mac Whorter 
complains. 

London, February 4th, 1865. Tuomas TYLER. 





THE METONIC CYCLE. 


Ir may perhaps be expected by some of your readers that I should 
reply to Mr. Parker’s letter and article contained in your two last 
numbers. I must plead want of leisure as my reason for declining 
controversy with him. I am desirous of extending our chronological 
knowledge, and think I see my way to doso. I cannot stop my 
progress in order to discuss elementary truths with Mr. Parker. 





» Thus is afforded an answer to the objection of my reviewer in the Biblio- 
theca Sacra, that my view of the origin and signification of the name, ‘ Jehovah ” 
is inconsistent with my position, that this name did not in the Old Testament 
distinctively designate the Second Person of the Trinity. 
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In his article on the Metonic cycle, he gives various extracts from 
papers of mine. They contain my present views, and J am inclined 
to think, those of an overpowering majority of the educated popula- 
tion of ‘Europe. Mr. Parker says that Hipparchus and Ptolemy 
differ from Diodorus as to the date of the archonship of Apseudes 
and the introduction of the Metonic cycle. He charges me with 
sometimes agreeing with Hipparchus, and sometimes with Diodorus. 
He says he will publish tables shewing the diversity of our views. 
The fact is, however, that Hipparchus and Diodorus are quite con- 
sistent, and that no one before Mr. Parker—I might almost say, no 
one except Mr. Parker—ever differed on this point from either of them. 
From the time when the Metonic cycle was instituted to the date 
of Mr. Parker’s first publication, not much less than twenty-three 
centuries, it was universally admitted that the first year of the 87th 
Olympiad, the first year of the first Metonic cycle and the archon- 
ship of Pythodorus, all began on the 16th July, 432 3.c. But the 
summer solstice of the same Julian year in which the Olympic games 
were celebrated, at which the Metonic cycle was proclaimed, which 
was observed by Meton on the 27th June, 432, was in the last month 
of the preceding Athenian year, in which Apseudes was archon. Mr. 
Parker, however, will have it that there was no change of archons 
between the solstice in the latter end of J une, and the Olympic 
games in the latter end of July; and that as Hipparchus says that 
the former event took place in the year of Apseudes, and as Diodorus 
says that the Jatter event was in the year of Pythodorus, these two 
authorities are at variance. In his letter in your Journal for October, 
p- 167, Mr. Parker says, “ According to Corsini (Fast. Alt., i., 11), 
the archontic year began in the month of Gamelion, that is, December 
or January.” This is primé facia strong evidence in favour of Mr. 
Parker’s view, that Diodorus and Hipparchus are at variance. Mr. 
Parker, however, forgets to apprise his readers that Corsini is here 
speaking of the original commencement of the archontic year. 
Corsini held, as every one else has held, that Pythodorus came into 
office on the 16th July, 432. According to his opinion, Hipparchus 
and Diodorus are in complete agreement. Mr. Parker fancies, how- 
ever, that he can prove his point from Thucydides, who says that the 
Peloponnesian war began two months before Pythodorus ceased to 
be archon; but, he says, the war broke out a few days before the 
19th March. “Hence the archonship of Pythodorus must have 
ended a few days before the 19th day of May. Hence the archon- 
ship of Apseudes, his immediate predecessor, must also have ended a 
few days before the 19th May.” Granting this, Mr. Parker will 
have no difficulty in establishing that contradiction between the 
statements of Hipparchus and Diodorus, which in his opinion should 
be taken asa proof that neither of them was correct. The fact is, 
however, that Mr. Parker stands alone in supposing any one of his 
propositions to be true, as well as in supposing either that the 
second follows from the first, or the third from the second. I wish 
he would study the nature of the Athenian year as described in the 
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nineteenth article of the Appendix to the second volume of Clinton’s 
Fasti Hellenici. 1 can assure him that no one but himself imagines, 
that the Athenian year was similar to the Julian year; or that a 
correspondence between a Julian and an Athenian date in one year 
implied a correspondence between them in any other year, unless the 
interval between the years was nineteen, or a multiple of it. Mr. 
Parker supposes that the Athenian year began at the summer solstice. 
Every one else supposes that it began in 432 B.c., on the observed day 
of the new moon, which next followed the summer solstice, that is, 
ou the 16th July of the Julian year; but in subsequent years it 
began on the computed day of new moon, the computation being 
made according to the rules laid down by Meton. Mr. Parker 
might argue, as rationally as he does above, that because Easter-day 
falls on the 16th April in the present year, it fell on the same day in 
1856, when on reference to the almanacks it would appear that it fell 
on the 23rd March. Mr. Parker writes in p. 405, immediately after 
that strange series of false enthymemes, of which I have extracted a 
portion :—“ Further, the eclipse of the sun, which, according to Dr. 
Hincks and the advocates of the common chronology, was the eclipse 
mentioned by Thucydides, as having been in the beginning of the 
summer of the eighth year of the war, occurred 21st March, 424. 
Hence Dr. Hincks is not at liberty to contend either that the war 
began later than the 21st March, or that the archonship of either 
Pythodorus or Apseudes ended later than the 21st of May.” Mr. 
Parker is here arguing again on that strange supposition, which he 
alone makes, that the Athenian months and years always began on the 
same day of the Julian year. Dr. Hincks, however, holds that, 
though the tenth month of the eighth year of the Metonic cycle, 
which was the first month of the summer half year and of the spring 
quarter, began on the 21st March, which was the day of the eclipse, 
the tenth month of the first year of the cycle did not begin till 
two hundred and sixty-six days after the 16th July, 432, when the 
year commenced, that is, till the 7th April, 436. This was the be- 
ginning of the first year of the war, as reckoned by Thucydides, who 
divides his year into the summer half and the winter half, the former 
beginning with the tenth month of the civil year, and the latter with 
the fourth. The winter half year, consequently, always consisted of 
six lunar months, but the summer half year had seven months in 
those seven years when it commenced in an embolismatic civil year, 
while in the remaining twelve years of the cycle it had only six 
months. The first three or four months of the summer half year 
were called the spring, which always ended on the first day of Heca- 
tombeon, when the new archon entered on his office. Hence, the 
spring, in the nomenclature of Thucydides, was in a different Olympic 
year, and under a different archon from the other nine months of the 
year. I believe that others, as well as Mr. Parker, have been led 
into error by not attending to this technical meaning of the word 
jjp, as used by Thucydides, and by supposing that it meant what we 
in popular language call spring. Further, when Thucydides speaks 
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of the war beginning aya jp: dpxouevw, “when the spring was com- 
mencing,” we must understand him to mean “in the first of the 
spring months.” This is plain, because he uses a similar expression 
(B. 5, C. 20) in reference to the truce, which, however, is expressly 
stated to have been made on the 25th of Elaphebolion, the first spring 
month in the eleventh year of the cycle, that is, on the 11th April, 
421 8.c. When, therefore, Thucydides says that the war began “ at 
the end of the month” (B. 2, C. 4), and further says that it began 
two months before Pythodorus went out of office, there can be no 
hesitation as to the commencement of the war being at the end of 
the first month of the spring quarter, or of the tenth month of the 
~ civil year, that is to say, on the 28th or 29th Munychion, that is, 
the 5th or 6th May, 431 B.c. This was alittle more than two months 
before the 6th July when the successor of Pythodorus became 
archon, and about two months before the time when Pythodorus 
resigned, which was, at least, two days earlier. Dr. Hincks must, 
therefore, continue to hold, in common with the learned world gene- 
rally, though in opposition to Mr. Parker, that the Peloponnesian 
war did not begin till May, 431 B.c., and that the archonships of 
Apseudes and Pythodorus ended in the preceding and following 
months of July, their successors entering on their offices on the 16th 
and 6th July respectively. There appears, however, to be an objection 
to this series of statements. Thucydides has been supposed by 
some to be inconsistent with himself. He says (B. 5, C. 20), that 
trom the breaking out of the war on 29th Munychion in 1st Metonic 
year, to the truce on 25th Elaphebolion in 11th Metonic year, were 
ten years, “ with a few days over or under,” as the clause is correctly 
translated (see Géller, or Arnold). He means here ten years want- 
ing a few days,—in fact, three or four. But it may be asked, would 
there not be a whole month wanting, besides the three or four days ? 
Most certainly, if we reckoned by archonships. The war began two 
months before Pythodorus went out of office; and the peace was 
made three months before Alceus went out of office. But Thucy- 
dides expressly disclaims this mode of computation. He reckoned by 
the seasons of summer and winter. The war began near the end of 
the first summer month of one year, and it ended near the end of the 
first summer month of the tenth year after this. Thucydides con- 
tends that this is the proper mode of computation, evidently admit- 
ting by implication that it was not the mode which one who was 
guided by the archontic years would adopt. It has surprised me very 
much that the drift of the latter part of his twentieth chapter 
should have been so completely mistaken as it has been by some of 
his commentators. The entire of his statements are in perfect har- 
mony with each other, and with what I have expressed in this letter. 

I was in hopes that a letter which I wrote to you in De- 
cember last, on the charge of misquoting Ptolemy, would have been 
in time for your last publication. As it did not appear, I will add 
to this letter a few lines on the subject. Mr. Parker says that I 
represented Ptolemy as saying that Aristarchus himself said that 
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his observation of the solstice was one hundred and fifty-two years 
after that of Meton: whereas Mr. Parker finds in his copy of the 
Almagest that Ptolemy represents oo as saying so, not 
Aristarchus. Is it certain, however, that Ptolemy does not name 
both astronomers as having said so? He sometimes makes a state- 
ment, and repeats it after awhile with a variation. Or is it certain 
that the editor or printer of Mr. Parker’s copy has made no mistake ? 
The two names are not unlike. I can only say that my quotation was 
taken at second-hand from Dr. Young, Astronomical and Nautical Col- 
lection, p. 5, who quotes p. 162 of Halma’s Ptolemy (Paris, 1813—16). 
This edition is in every respect far preferable to the old edition used 
by Mr. Parker, which contains many errors ; and I believe Dr. Young 
to have been scrupulously accurate in his quotations. I can, there- 
fore, attach very little weight to Mr. Parker’s charge of inaccuracy ; 
and the statement appears to me so immaterial that I shall take no 
trouble about ‘4s verification. It seems to me that no one can 
rationally doubt that the observation of Aristarchus was one hundred 
and fifty-two years, ¢.e., two Calippic periods after that of Meton. 
His object was to test the accuracy of Calippus’ system, so far as 
it related to the solstitial year. Meton had assumed the equality of 
19 solstitial years, 235 lunations, and 6940 days; but the lunations 
fell short of the days by about nine hours. Calippus took a period 
of 76 years, and 940 lunations, which he made equal to 27,759 days, 
the error in which as to the lunations was about twelve hours, while 
the error on Meton’s system would be about thirty-six hours. Now, 
what Aristarchus wanted to know, was how far the Calippic system 
agreed with the solstitial year; and his plan was a very good one. 
He tried to ascertain on what day of the Egyptian wandering year the 
solstice would fall one hundred and fifty-two years after it had been 
observed by Meton on the 21st Phamenoth. Would it be forty days 
earlier, or on the 11th Mechir, as it would be according to Meton ? 
or thirty-eight days earlier, or on the 18th Mechir, as it should be 
according to Calippus ? or would it be on some other day ? If Meton 
and Aristarchus had both been capable of determining the exact day 
of the solstice by observation, this method would have given a most 
accurate result. It is probable, however, that neither of these 
astronomers observed quite correctly. At any rate, Meton did not; 
as all modern astronomers are agreed. Consequently, the length of 
the solstitial year remained to be determined; which it was with 
very tolerable accuracy by Hipparchus. It is evident from these 
statements that the interval of one hundred and fifty-two years be- 
tween Meton and Aristarchus, by whomsoever stated to be such, was 
most certainly that exact number of years. If Mr. Parker be right 
in placing Meton’s observation twenty-one, or any other number of 
years, before 432, he must place that of Aristarchus the same number 
of years before 280. 

'T have written more than I intended when I sat down: and I now 
take a final Jeave of Mr. Parker and his singular chronological 
notions. Epwarp Hrcks. 
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THE TWO OLDEST DATED MSS. IN EXISTENCE. 


In the “Catalogue of Materials for writing, early writings on 
tablets and stones, rolled and other manuscripts, and Oriental manu- 
script books, in the library of the Honourable Robert Curzon, at 
Parham, in the county of Sussex,” the distinguished author states 
that he possesses two Coptic manuscripts on vellum, the one of which 
dates from about a.p. 390, the other from a.p. 399. 

The former is thus described (p. 26). “1t consists of two hundred 
and fifty-four leaves, on which are written in a large bold hand the 
Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Mark, with commentaries by St. 
Cyrill, St. Chrysostom, Eusebius, Gregory the Patriarch, Titus: etc. 
The title-pages of the two gospels are illuminated with borders of 
an interlaced pattern in red, yellow, and black, in the style of the 
ancient Greek mosaic. The name of the Scribe who wrote this 
manuscript is Sapita Leporos, a monk of the Monastery, or Monastic 
rule, of Laura under the sway of the great Abbot Macarius.” 

“St. Macarius of Alexandria,” proceeds Mr. Curzon, “the chief 
Abbot of the monasteries of Nitria, died in the year 395, or according 
to others in the year 405. It would therefore appear that this book 
was written before the year 395, which would entitle it to the claim 
of the highest antiquity of any MS. on vellum now known to exist. 
The most ancient MS. with a date hitherto discovered is one 
of parts of the works of Eusebius in the Syriac language, with 
the date of 411; it was once in my possession, being ignorant of its 
extreme antiquity, I threw it away, but it is now in the British 
Museum.” 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Curzon has not favoured us with a 
fac-simile of the colophon. Does it speak of “the great Macarius,” 
or merely of an abbat Macarius? Doubtless the latter. 

As a general rule, and in the nature of things, a Catena Patrum, 
must be a late composition. Supposing such a compilation to have 
existed in Coptic towards the end of the fourth century, it could 
scarcely have contained extracts from the writings of Chrysostom, 
who did not die till a.p. 407; or of Cyril of Alexandria, who only 
became bishop in a.p. 412. But let the reader look at the fac-simile 
(facing p. 42), and he will there descry in the second rubric, 

EPMHNI4&£.. MIMATPIAPXHC EOOYAB CEYIPOC 
(Interpretation. The holy patriarch Severus), 
the name of Severus, patriarch of Antioch, who died about a.p. 
538 ! 

To speak the plain truth, it seems to me that the character of 
both the writing and the ornamentation, renders it unlikely that Mr. 
Curzon’s first manuscript is much, if at all, anterior to the tenth 
century. 

Of the second manuscript Mr. Curzon has not given a fac-simile, 
but he describes it (p. 27) as comprising, among other things, an 
encomium by Chrysostom on the Prophet Elias, and a sermon of 
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Ephraem Syrus on the Transfiguration, That portion of the colo- 
phon which contains the date is given as follows: “Christi martyrium 
(sic) anno 115 (a.D. 399) suo (sub) Patre nostro Patriarcha Abbate 
Joanne Archepiscopo (sic) Alexandrino, cum regnaret super nos 
Dominus noster Jesus Christus.” 

The year 115 of the era of the martyrs is certainly a.p. 399; 
but there must be some serious mistake here, for m a.p. 399 
Theophilus, the predecessor of Cyril, was patriarch of Alexandria. 
The first patriarch of the name of John was John Talaia, who, 
according to Le Quien (Oriens Christ., t. ii., col. 417), sat for a few 
months in the year 482; whilst the first Monophysite of the name 
was some years later. But the manuscript, if it resembles the pre- 
vious one in general appearance, is no doubt of a time long posterior 
to either of them. 

It seems probable, therefore, that the two oldest dated manu- 
scripts in existence are those in the British Museum, numbered Add, 
12,150, and Add. 14,425. 

The former is the famous codex, containing the Recognitions of 
Clement, the Theophania of Eusebius, the Discourses of Titus 
Bostrensis against the Manichees, and the History of the Martyrs in 
Palestine by Eusebius. It was written at Edessa, A. Gr. 723=a.p. 
412. 

The latter is a quarto volume, containing four books of the Pen- 
tateuch, viz., Genesis, Exodus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy, accord- 
ing to the Péshittd version. The last two books seem to be ina 
different hand from the first two, though of the same age ; but folios 
1—6, 9, 10 and 19, are later, having been inserted in the place of lost 
leaves. The date is distinctly recorded on fol. 115 vers: “in the 
year 775” (a.v. 464), “in the city of Amid, in the days of the 

onoured and God-loving bishop Mar Mara.” With this compare 
Assemani’s Bibliotheca Orient. (t. i., p. 256), where it is shown that 
Maras, the second bishop of the name, was ruling at Amid in the 
year 457. 
W. Waieurt. 


THE LORD’S PRAYER. 


Tue following paraphrase on the Lord’s Prayer appears so fitting an 
addendum to the specimens in the J. S. Z. for this month (January) 
that I here insert it. 


“ Our heavenly Father, hear our prayer,” 
“Thy Name be hallow’d everywhere ;” 
Thy kingdom come; Thy perfect will 
In earth, as heav’n, let all fulfil : 
Give this day’s bread, that we may live. 
Forgive our sins, as we forgive ; 
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Help us temptation to withstand, 

From evil shield us by Thy hand ; 

Now and for ever unto Thee. 

The kingdom, pow’r and glory be. Amen. 


It was written with the signatures of J. M. and W. H., 1858, 
and also harmonized for four voices. Unfortunately I omitted to 
note down the publisher’s name. 

H. P. 





VARIOUS VERSIONS OF 1 CHRONICLES XI. 8, 9. 


THE various ancient versions of these verses are worth noticing :— 

1. And he built the city round about, even from Millo round 
about, and Joab repaired? the rest of the city, so David waxed 
greater? and greater; for the Lord of hosts was with him.—English 
Version and Margin. 

2. And he built the city in a circle, and David went oh going and 
increasing, and the Lord Almighty with him.—Vatican Septuagint, 
Van. Ess. 

3. And he built the city in a circuit, from the Ma’alo even unto 
the circle. And Joab acquired the rest of the city, and made war 
and took the city. And David went on going and increasing, and 
the Lord Almighty with him.—Septuagint Ed., 1545. 

4. And he Built the city in a circuit. And he made war and 
took the city. And David went on going and increasing, and the 
Lord Almighty with him.—Alexandrian Septuagint. 

5. And he built the city in a circuit from Mello to the turning, but 
Joab built the rest of the city. And David went on going and in- 
creasing, and the Lord of hosts was with him.—Latin Vulgate. 

6. And David built the enclosures of the city from the ditches 
out ; and David gave the right hand to the rest of the men that were 
in the cities. And David went on and grew rich, and the mighty 
Lord with him.—Syriac Peshito. 

7. And David built a building about the city outside, and David 
gave free access to all men who were in the towns; and David was 
exalted and magnified, and the Lord Almighty was with him.— Arabic 
(Walton’s Polyglot). 

Q. 


° Revived. » Went in going and increasing. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 





Des Prédicateurs du 17¢ Siécle avant Bossuet. Par P. Jacquinet, 
Directeur des études Littéraires 4 1’Ecole Normale. 8vo. Paris: 
Didier. 

Tue history of pulpit eloquence in France is a subject well calculated 
to interest the general reader and to invite the attention of the critic. 
It seems strange, therefore, that it should never yet have been treated 
with the care it deserves, for we can scarcely name as contributions to 
this branch of literature Bail’s Sapientia feris Predicans (1666), Romain 
Joly’s Histoire de la Prédication (1767), the Abbé Albert's Dictionnaire 
des Prédicateurs (1756), and the meagre notices scattered throughout 
the Benedictine Histoire Litteraine de la France. We are quite aware 
that a certain number of monographs have been published, especially 
during the last twenty years, on various personages who obtained some 
reputation for their talent as preachers, but a complete work fully dis- 
cussing the subject ab ovo, beginning with Saint Bernard of Clairvaux, 
and taking as far down as Massillon, is still a desideratum, and we think 
it should be promptly supplied. 

In the meanwhile, as M. Jacquinet remarks, “a whole era in the 
history of French pulpit eloquence has remained entirely forgotten. 
Whilst the learned and pious curiosity of some savants has studied the 
most remarkable productions of medieval preachers, or of those who 
belonged to the sixteenth century, whilst their leading features have 
been appreciated and pointed out, oblivion still weighs upon the genera- 
tion of Christian orators who flourished during the epoch comprised 
between the religious pacification of 1598 and the first appearance of 
Bossuet.” Even at the present time this period of transition, marked 
by attempts which were far from fruitless, is scarcely better known than 
it was a hundred years ago, and it is to an account of it that M. Jac- 
quinet has devoted his leisure hours. The work we are noticing does 
not include the Protestant pulpit, the illustrious representatives of 
which have already been thoroughly analyzed by M. Sayous and the 
late Alexander Vinet; but with that exception the gallery of portraits 
is complete; and if M. Jacquinet has been able to consult profitably 
M. Sainte Beuve for his chapter on Port Royal, all the rest of his 
work has necessitated original researches, the perusal of manuscript 
documents preserved amongst the treasures of the Sainte Genevidve 
library, and the study of printed authorities which are often extremely 
tedious. The result of this toil is a volume written in a thoroughly 
interesting manner, and amply proving that M. Jacquinet is better 
qualified than almost any one else to give us the work we want—a 
complete history of pulpit eloquence in France. 

Our author begins by a retrospective coup d’cil on sermon composi- 
tion during the mediaeval period and the Renaissance. The faith of 
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Christian preachers, he observes, was sincere, and the depth of their 
piety cannot be questioned ; but the preparation of a discourse requires 
other qualities besides; nor can you expect to find eloquence and taste 
at an epoch when the public is still deficient in intellectual refinement, 
and when the manners themselves are lamentably disfigured by the 
rust of barbarism. Now three defects must be noted which stamped 
pulpit eloquence at the time of the middle ages, and prevented it from 
occupying a prominent rank in the history of literature. In the first 
place, the artificial method encouraged by the schoolmen, and which 
was useful when applied to mere metaphysical researches, became for 
preachers also a condition sine gud non of success, and Peter Lombard 
was studied by them much more, we shall not say than the Bible, but 
than even St. Augustine, St. Bernard, or St. Athanasius. Thus dried 
up under the influence of syllogism, fastened to the Procustean bed of 
a formal and barren system, the spirit of sacred oratory might at least 
have been satisfied with the sober discussion of Scripture texts, and the 
plain enforcing of lessons of godliness. But the popular preachers 
could not resist the temptation of allegorizing per fas et nefas, and they 
adopted a style of hermeneutics so extraordinary in its character, that 
the most insignificant passage could suggest to them inferences and 
conclusions assuredly little dreamt of by the apostles, prophets, or 
evangelists who had furnished the text. Albertus Magnus, Jacobus a 
Voragine, and Thomas Bonaventura, have left sermons full of these 
hyper-mystical elucidations (?) of the sacred volume. They, however, 
claim the merit of avoiding a third quicksand upon which many me- 
dizeval preachers have made shipwreck ; and with all their childishness 
they were guiltless of the gross buffoonery, the coarse jokes, and the 
questionable anecdotes introduced in the pulpit by monks and clergy- 
men who wanted to draw congregations, and to establish their own 
character as successful expounders of the Word of God. 

After illustrating fully these characteristics of medieval preaching, 
M. Jacquinet goes on to examine the style adopted during the Renais- 
sanee period, and here he finds the revival of classical literature, and 
the enthusiastic study of the masterpieces of antiquity, producing results 
almost as bad as those we have just noticed, although of a different 
character. If scholasticism has lost much of its power, if the facetie 
indulged in by Vincent Ferrier and Odon have disappeared, it is only 
to make room for abuses nearly as great. The poets, the philosophers, 
the orators, the historians of antiquity invade the pulpit; adorned 
by the erudition of the speaker, the sermon has become a kind of 
gallery where the most various names, the most conflicting authorities 
find a refuge. ‘Let any one,” says M. Jacquinet, “fancy to himself 
a farrago of quotations and examples, where Martial and Job, Aristotle 
and Tertullian, Mucius Scevola and Saint Stephen, Phocio and Saint 
Paul are placed together!” It is no longer the popular fabliaux which 
supply the orator with allusions and images, but A®lian’s histories, 
Ptolemy’s astronomy, and Strabo’s geography. The twelve signs of 
the zodiac typify the great Christian virtues, the seven gifts of the 
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Holy Ghost are represented by the seven mouths of the Nile, and the 
jasper stone, “ because it has the virtue of keeping serpents at a dis- 
tance,” signifies the power of the church, fatal to hereties. 

This florid and erudite style of preaching was not peculiar to the 
sixteenth century ; we find that during the whole reign of Henry IV., 
and even for the first four years of that of Louis XL1L., the same want 
of taste prevailed: our author quotes instances from the sermons of 
Pierre de Besse, Cospéan, and even St. Frangois de Sales, which would 

e extremely amusing, if the subject were not so serious; and the fact 
that large congregations were edified and affected by such effusions 
proves, more than anything else, perhaps, how different at different 
epochs are the canons of taste and of literary propriety. The gradual 
suppression of political topics in homilies and sermons is a progress to 
be noted by the historian who treats of pulpit eloquence under the 
government of the two first Bourbon kings; unfortunately the violence 
of religious controversy went at the same time beyond all limits, and the 
promulgation of the Edict of Nantes, whilst it placed freedom of con- 
science under the safeguard of the throne, exasperated the ultramon- 
tane party, and probably stimulated the fanaticism of Ravaillac. 

M. Jacquinet has devoted a chapter to the moral reform which took 
place in the Roman Catholic Church after the extinction of the Valois 
dynasty. The civil wars of the sixteenth century, amongst many 
deplorable results, had had that of destroying every vestige of disci- 
pline, and of thoroughly leavening with the spirit of the world the 
clergy, both secular and regular. When peace had been re-established, 
a change for the better took place, the chufch seemed to wake up to a 
sense of its duties, and Cardinal de Bérulle, Bourdoise, Olier, and St. 
Vincent de Paul, from different standpoints, inaugurated the move- 
ment. The Oratoire was founded, the Benedictines revived the old 
traditions of their order, and Port Royal opened a new era in the annals 
of religious history. 

A volume would not be too much to record the names of all the 
celebrated men who, from the days of Bérulle to those of Daunou, 
rendered illustrious the epithet of Oratorian. M. Jacquinet has natu- 
rally confined his attention to pulpit eloquence, and he gives us the his- 
tory of three well-known preachers, Bourgoing, Lejeune, and Senault. 
If we can believe the evidence of Bossuet, the first-named of these clergy- 
men must have been quite the model of a speaker, and it is therefore 
a matter of regret that none of his sermons should be now extant. We 
are obliged to judge of his eloquence merely from the funeral oration 
pronounced by the Bishop of Meaux; and, with all due respect for the 
prelate’s sincerity, we suppose that a little allowance must be made 
for the circumstances amid which the ¢loge was delivered. Lejeune’s 
sermons, on the contrary, have been preserved, and they are still much 
valued as good specimens of what familiar discourses should be, on the 
leading features of Christian life and doctrine. M. Jacquinet thinks 
that Lejeune’s reputation has not been overrated, and certainly the 
quotation he gives us from the Oratorian’s sermons go far to confirm 
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this verdict. Sénault was, in his day, preferred to Lejeune, and even 
described as the forerunner of Bourdaloue. Our author thinks the 
praise extravagant, and appeals against it, as follows :—“ Uprightness 
and piety, solidity of doctrine, lofty and severe views of morality, 
precise and vigorous method, purity, decency, sustained elegance of 
language; all these are valuable qualities, not one of which can be 
denied to Sénault, and it is more than was necessary to bring him into 
repute : but he is deficient in what nothing can replace, especially for 
an orator; namely, feeling, inspiration, enthusiasm; he has not that 
eloquence, that genius which imparts life and soul to what would be 
otherwise a mere speech. Besides being cold and uniform, he is not 
even sufficiently natural; he endeavours too much to throw around 
his style that noble elegance which was then as new in the pulpit as 
it was everywhere else. He is formal and stiff.” 

M. Jacquinet finds fault with the Jesuits (chap. iv.) for want of 
taste and excess of imagination :—‘‘ Amongst them,” he says, “ taste 
was at first, and for a long time much below their zeal, and thus their 
teaching as well as their writings displayed ornaments of a question- 
able kind, and singular freaks of fancy. Their preachers, especially, 
abused of that picturesque and religious style, too fashionable then, 
where metaphors, flowery comparisons, descriptive parables abound ; 
and where symbolical embellishments, instead of bringing out with 
greater force, as was supposed, the teaching of the divine Master, only 
served to spoil its simplicity and to lessen its grandeur.” Defects so 
glaring could not, of course, escape the attention of the numerous 
critics which the Jesuits had both in the church and the world during 
the seventeenth century; but they should not prejudice us against the 
real merits of some of their preachers, Claude de Lingendes, for in- 
stance. M. Jacquinet has, we think, admirably brought out the 
qualities of that illustrious man, and the quotations he gives us of his 
sermons are very appropriately chosen. 

The Académie Frangaise (chap. v.) had its share in the reform of 
pulpit eloquence; but, with the ‘forty immortals,” the question of 
improvement was made to bear exclusively upon style, and mere 
details of harmony; and as the pompous, turgid, meaningless Balzac 
then held the sceptre of rhetoric, the result of his influence was, first, 
the creation of a false standard of preaching; secondly, a strong reac- 
tion towards the trivialities and burlesque sallies so freely indulged in 
by the sermon-writers of the time of Henry 1V. It is curious to see 
how the hero of La Fronde, the turbulent and unprincipled Cardinal 
de Retz, behaved on the various occasions in which he was called to 
occupy the pulpit, and to discharge one of the most important duties of 
the Christian ministry. Many people, no doubt, flocked to the cathe- 
dral out of mere curiosity ; the contrast suggested to them between a 
seditious personage, a modern Catiline, a constructor of barricades, and 
the same individual now preaching “ goodwill amongst men,’’ was 
surely enough to draw a large audience; some, besides, expected 
political allusions, reminiscences of party struggles, and perhaps a real 
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fracas in the midst of the sermon. But no, matters went on so 
smoothly that, even those who best knew de Retz, began to believe 
that he was really a converted man; and his sermons, as M. Jacquinet 
remarks, may be numbered amongst the few specimens of genuine 
eloquence before the appearance of Bossuet. 
With Port Royal and the Jansenists we are (chap. vi.) brought on 
a ground so familiar to all our readers that we shall not stop here to 
examine it afresh, Saint Cyran, Singlin, Desmarets, are well-known 
names, and they recall immediately to our mind a style of eloquence 
perfectly defined, marked by certain qualities which we grasp at once, 
and, in spite of a few drawbacks, realizing with much force what true 
preaching ought to be. The Port Royalists mark the extreme limit 
of M. Jacquinet’s subject, and the chapter devoted to them forms the 
appropriate conclusion of a very useful and interesting work. 
’ M. 





Philosophy or Truth? Remarks on the First Five Lectures, by the 
Dean of Westminster, on the Jewish Churches ; with other plain 
words, etc. By the Rev. S.C. Maran, M.A. London: Joseph 
Masters. 


Mr. Matan is one of the most erudite scholars in England, and is 
also remarkable for his literary activity and his religious zeal. It is 
not possible to open his books, without perceiving at a glance the 
great and varied endowments of his mind and soul. In the volume 
before us he sets himself, with well-timed earnestness, to criticize the 
too ready concessions of Liberalism, and to vindicate the spirit of Con- 
servatism. The work of Dean Stanley on the Jewish Church supplies 
the text, and Mr. Malan shews that that work contains many unguarded 
and inaccurate statements, admissions, and explanations. The review 
only extends to the first five out of the eloquent Dean’s twenty lec- 
tures; but it exhibits an amount of thought, and an array of philo- 
logical and general learning, which we deem very remarkable. 

The volume opens with a somewhat elaborate preface, embodying 
numerous observations upon the phenomena of the present crisis, and 
the dangers and duties of the Church. This preface deserves atten- 
tion as the thoughtful and, to some extent, anxious utterance of one 
whose words always merit respect. There is one passage which we 
may quote, as descriptive of what the author has done. He has 
spoken of philosophy, and referred to Dean Stanley’s Lectures on the 
Jewish Church, and the supposed discrepancy between Philosophy and 
Scripture. He then proceeds:— 


“ T therefore bring together, as a starting point, a few principles common to 
all kinds of philosophy, both ancient and modern; to which my readers may 
turn occasionally, in order to compare them with the new teaching offered, 
without a constant reference to them on my part. And, having done so, I con- 
sider, in a few plain words, how much of this new doctrine our own philosophy, 
sense, and experience allow us either to receive or to reject, according to what 
we read ‘in the Scripture of Truth.’ My intention was to have reviewed the 
whole book, in answer to several enquiries from strangers as well as from 
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friends, who had been alarmed or startled at some of the Dean’s assertions; 
but I found so many more things to notice than I had expected, that I have 
been obliged to limit myself to the first five lectures only. These, however, 
will suffice to shew that the Truth has nothing whatever to fear from such 
‘ Free enquiry ;’ and that it requires, at all times, far less earnestness to differ 
from the Bible than to agree with it.” 


To the truth of the concluding remark, many years’ observation 
enables us cordially to subscribe, as a general rule; but we doubt 
whether the words “ at all times,” can be taken absolutely, because 
there are cases in which everybody differs from the Bible, as it has 
come down to us. For example, we do not know how to avoid differ- 
ing from either 2 Kings viii. 26, or 2 Chron. xxii. 2; for we read in 
the one, “ Two and twenty years old was Ahaziah when he began to 
reign ;” whereas, in the other, we read, “ Forty and two years old 
was Ahaziah when he began to reign.’’ There may be reasons, there- 
fore, for differing “from every known reading of a text. There may, 
also, be reasons which compel us to differ from the plain grammatical 
meaning of a passage; as, for example, that “the sun stood still in 
the midst of heaven, and hasted not to go down about a whole day.” 
We admit a miraculous interposition, but we regard the outward sense 
of the words as not exhibiting the real character of the miracle, which 
appears to have consisted in the supernatural prolongation of daylight. 
There are a great many other cases in which we differ from the text 
and letter of Scripture, because we are earnest, and in proportion as 
we are earnest. We do not regard ignorant and unreasoning credulity 
and obstinacy as earnestness, but as absolute levity. Dean Alford, in 
his interesting Letters from Abroad, tells a story of an artist, who 
freely and profanely blasphemed in the Divine name, but not in that 
of the Virgin; and, when questioned upon the subject, he avowed 
that he was not afraid of Christ, but he was afraid of Mary. The man 
was sincere, no doubt, and so far earnest, but what a burlesque upon 
true earnestness! We remember, two years since, being on board a 
steamboat, where, upon the deck, we saw a respectable working man 
in conversation with an Irishwoman of the lower grade. The man 
was evidently annoyed at something the woman had said, and he 
remarked :—I belong to nobody, but to God.” The following are 
part of the observations which this remark called forth, and which we 
overheard :— Oh! you belong to God, do you?—and who is God ? 
I belong to Mary, that’s who I belong to. I belong to Mary :—who 
can lick her? Hail, Mary!” ete. This disgusting compound of super- 
stition and passionate ignorance, was accompanied by gestures as 
expressive as the words: it was the earnestness of credulity, preju- 
dice, and ignorance. There are, then, different kinds of earnestness ; 
and it is easy to perceive that, without being so gross as that of the 
poor benighted soul of whom we have spoken, it may keep men from 
the truth. Other illustrations might be added, but let these suffice. 
A wise, sober, and religious earnestness will never cling to known 
error, nor reject known truth, though the error should lie in the tradi- 
tional text or interpretation of Holy Scripture, and the truth be found 
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elsewhere. But, again, true earnestness will always be slow to differ 
from plain statements in the Bible, and will not differ from them with- 
out overpowering evidence. The subject is, however, far too wide for 
discussion here, and we must leave it to the good sense and pious 
instincts of the reader. 

Mr. Malan criticizes Dean Stanley’s preface and introduction before 
proceeding to the five lectures. The criticism throughout is very 
searching, and often severe, but it is clear that the Dean of West- 
minster has often laid himself open to revision. Mr. Malan seems to 
be at home in all literature, ancient and modern, classic, Jewish, 
Mohammedan and Christian, and he quotes with rare readiness Greek 
and Latin, Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac and Arabic, Coptic, Armenian, 
German, French, and other languages. For the advantage of all he 
refers to his authorities, and for the benefit of less profound scholars he 
translates the extracts from the less known languages. There are 
necessarily some points amid this diversity of illustration which are 
not very plain, and probably occasional errata. At page 58 we see a 
reference to Dissertations on the Gospels by Mr. Rogers, who is surely 
no other than the Dr. Roberts whose work (second edition) was noticed 
by us in January last, as Discussions on the Gospels. We agree sub- 
stantially with Mr. Malan in thinking that the value of the LX.X. has 
been often over-estimated, and we are more than gratified to find him 
speaking strongly in favour of the study of the Hebrew Scriptures. 

It is out of our power to specify the numerous topics discussed by 
Mr. Malan, but we must again express our astonishment at the ver- 
satility of his genius, and strongly advise our readers to go over his 
most instructive pages. We do not suppose it is necessary for us here 
to repeat our opinions respecting Dean Stanley’s work ; those who wish 
to know them may turn to an article in our number for July, 1863. 
What we then said clearly enough intimates our feeling that the bril- 
liant and eloquent pages of the volume in question were exposed to 
severe adverse criticism. That opinion has been embodied by Mr. 
Malan in his Philosophy or Truth. It has been more than embodied, 
it has been justified; for, although Mr. Malan is sometimes more 
elaborate than seems necessary, he has supplied us with most valuable 
materials for revising Dean Stanley’s lectures. About a hundred and 
ten pages of the work contain ‘ Plain words on Questions of.the day 
respecting Faith, the Bible, and the Church.” We hope that these, 
and indeed the work in general, may subserve the cause of God and 
truth. We gladly welcome Mr. Malan in this field, for without pro- 
fessing to be so conservative as he is, we believe that earnest dis- 
cussions like his are a public benefit as well as an honour to himself. 
An Introduction to the Philosophy of Primary Beliefs. By Ricuarp 

Lownpes. London: Williams and Norgate. 


Mr. Lownpss devised and partly executed an epitome of Sir William 

Hamiliton’s metaphysical theories; but having discovered that he did 

not agree in all points with his author, gradually deviated from his 
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intended course, and finished by bringing out a book of his own. By 
«primary beliefs”? our author means those beliefs which we confidently 
entertain without any definite knowledge of the reason why. He 
treats first of primary beliefs in general, and asks, Do they exist ? are 
they trustworthy? and how they may be tested? He next proceeds 
to the broader ground of his book, the first part of which is headed, 
“ Analysis of the consciousness,” involving several subdivisions,—of 
consciousness in general; of an analysis of the consciousness; presen- 
tations (external and internal); representations and notions, The 
second part is entitled, ‘The primary beliefs in consciousness ;” its 
sections are,—division of the subject; of belief—what it is; the doc- 
trine of natural realism ; substance; space and time; the conjunction of 
intuitions; causation; and Hamilton’s “philosophy of the uncondi- 
tioned.” The third part treats of primary beliefs in relation to theology, 
under the following heads:—The province of revealed religion; the 
limits of authority in theology ; and the Athanasian Creed. 

A glance at the foregoing enumeration will shew that the plan of 
the work is good, and introduces us to some peculiarly interesting and 
important problems. We believe, too, that the development of the 
plan will be found quite equal to its conception. The book is written 
in a highly commendable spirit, and everywhere reveals to us the sober, 
earnest, honest, and able thinker. Nor do we fear, on religious as 
well as on moral and scientifie grounds, to invite to this volume the 
candid attention of our readers. It appears to us that Mr. Lowndes is 
supremely anxious to discover and develope the truth, and it is very 
apparent that he is not conscious of any necessary or real antagonism 
between philosophy, truly so called, and religious doctrines actually 
taught in Scripture. But although he seems to this extent to be con- 
servative in his belief, he is avowedly on the side of free and searching 
inquiry, and holds that it is quite consistent with orthodoxy to apply 
all reasonable tests to Scripture itself. He may probably be believed 
by some to be too liberal in his concessions here: we trust, however, 
that the portion of his volume in which theological questions are con- 
sidered, will not be summarily disposed of by those who think he goes 
too far. The last chapter, that on the Athanasian Creed, will shew 
that he is in no danger of rashly advocating the removal of the ancient 
landmarks, although he would deal gently with such as may not im- 
plicitly assent to certain generally received propositions,—that is, may 
not assent to them in their ordinary acceptation. 

The purely philosophical portions of the work are extremely in- 
teresting and instructive. The author has laboured hard to observe 
correctly and to record accurately the phenomena which he describes ; 
and both in analytical and synthetical processes he speaks deliberately 
and with judgment. His criticisms of great names may not be always 
approved by the disciples of those names; but we fancy there are few 
who will not admit that Mr. Lowndes has supplied a want, and greatly 
facilitated the studies of those whose pursuits bring them face to face 

with the curious and important questions handled in this book. Beyond 
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all doubt there are numerous beliefs which we entertain with all con- 
fidence, and yet without any positive evidence. There is an instinct of 
the mind, a natural logic, which tells us that things are, and must be 
as we believe them. Nor can we be induced to give up these beliefs, 
by the efforts of vain and ingenious sophistry ; or if they be for a time 
eradicated, it requires a perpetual struggle to maintain ourselves in our 
unnatural and abnormal condition; and the nature which we have 
violently expelled, will ever and anon seek to return, Mr. Lowndes 
deserves our best thanks for setting the whole matter in so clear a light, 
and for shewing us that our primary beliefs help and do not hinder us 
as philosophers, or as Christians, or in any other honourable capacity. 





The Targums of Onkelos and Jonathan Ben Uzziel on the Pentateuch ; 
with the fragments of the Jerusalem Targum. From the Chaldee. 
Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy. By J. W. Ernerings, 
M.A. London: Longmans. 


We are glad to see that Mr. Etheridge has completed his rather diffi- 
cult work of translating the Targums on the Pentateuch. The first of 
his two volumes appeared at the close of 1862, and comprised the 
books of Genesis and Exodus, with an introduction. The second 
volume now before us contains the remaining books of the Pentateuch, 
and, by way of introduction, an explanation “ of hieratic and legal 
terms in the Pentateuch; on the best authorities, Christian and Rab- 
binical.”” Mr. Etheridge calls this a glossary, and so it is, but the 
term conveys too little, as the addition of illustrations to the interpre- 
tations constitutes it rather a commentary on the words than a mere 
glossary. The editor has been for years a diligent student of the 
Aramean dialects, and is known, not only for a version of the Syriac 
New Testament, with useful literary accompaniments, but for his Hore 
Aramaice ; Jerusalem and Tiberias, Sora and Cordova, etc. He has 
therefore had long experience, and has collected an unusual amount of 
information in a department which few Englishmen do more than seldom 
visit. The chief difficulty in the way of some of his works, and of this in 
particular, so far as the outer circle of readers is concerned, is in itself 
a very small matter: we refer to Mr. Etheridge’s continued unwilling- 
ness to adopt the common national spelling of proper names. Our 
principle is, that proper names should be so far translated as to be 
reduced to the analogy and usage of our language. But apart from 
this, the experience of the Latin Bible of Junius and Tremellius 
should be a lesson to translators in the matter of which we speak. 
Another point, and one perhaps not so easily remedied, is Mr. Ethe- 
ridge’s too rigid adherence to some of the idioms of the Chaldee, 
imparting a certain quaintness to the style which is scarcely necessary. 
But apart from these details, we have much pleasure in commending 
the work. The editor has accomplished a task which not seldom 
required much skill, and very delicate handling; yet he has succeeded 
in representing the chief features and characteristics of his originals in 
a faithful and close version. Remembering that this is the first English 
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version of the Targums on the Pentateuch, we have the more pleasure 
in welcoming it and commending it to public notice. Those who will 
read the two volumes will find them a mine of curious and instructive 
matter. 





Replies to the Right Reverend the Bishop of Natal’s *‘ Pentateuch and 
Book of Joshua critically examined.” By Franke Parker, M.A. 
Two Vols. London: Bell and Daldy. 


Tue two volumes before us sustain the reputation of Mr. Parker as an 
indefatigable worker, and a zealous defender of Scripture truth. In 
the first of them we have an introduction and twenty-two other chap- 
ters upon Part I. of Bishop Colenso’s work on the Pentateuch. The 
same volume contains a reply to the second part with special reference 
to the signs of different authorship in the Pentateuch, and the use of 
the words Elohim and Jehovah. In the second volume Mr. Parker 
replies to Bishop Colenso’s third and fourth parts, involving an 
inquiry into the authorship and inspiration of the Pentateuch, and the 
testimony of Christ, as well as into the problems of the creation 
and the deluge. 

We are unwilling to postpone the notice of this interesting and 
carefully executed work, because it has been out some little time, but 
it is unfortunate that the space at our disposal is on the present occasion 
so exceedingly strait, that we cannot possibly do justice to Mr. Parker's 
undertaking. The author is a close student of Scripture, with which 
he has a large and familiar acquaintance; he is extensively read in 
most departments of literature; and he is earnest and painstaking in 
setting forth the conclusions which he has wrought out. He writes in 
a believing, reverential spirit, and the tone of his work is hopeful. 
We are glad it is so, for irreverent criticism on the one hand, and 
raven-like exclamations of “the Bible in danger’ on the other, are 
equally real sources of mischief. Sometimes Mr. Parker uses strong 
language, but we imagine that he would not willingly exceed the limits 
of gentlemanly controversy. Our own feeling is quite in favour of 
Bishop Colenso’s honest and upright intentions, and of his having a 
profound veneration for God and truth. At the same time we differ 
from him toto celo on some important subjects, and cannot understand 
how he has allowed his judgment to be so warped and his mind so pre- 
occupied. Mr. Parker cannot always deal so gently with the Natal 
prelate. For our own part, we confess to a growing and strengthening 
conviction that those who differ from us are less often insincere than 
simply mistaken. We add, however, that we do not see how contro- 
versy can be carried on out of love for truth without calling the emo- 
tions into exercise ; and when they act, the fact will generally be appa- 
rent. 

Mr. Parker’s two volumes abound in curious information, clever 
reasoning, novel illustration of Holy Scripture, and valuable sugges- 
tion ; and we may fairly reckon this with the most elaborate and com- 
prehensive of the numerous replies to Bishop Colenso. While, how- 
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ever, we render cheerfully this meed of praise, we think some of the 
arguments are not supported so fully as they should have been. Our 
author will probably reply to this, that “a great book is a great evil;” 
to which principle we cordially subscribe. It appears, moreover, that 
Mr. Parker has dealt most elaborately with such questions as seemed 
most to require it, or most to invite it. Apart from occasional critical 
exceptions, we can commend the work before us to the attention 
of students and others as one from which very important assistance 
may be derived in the serious conflict respecting the genuineness, accu- 
racy and authority of a precious portion of Holy Scripture. 





Orthodoxy, Scripture, and Reason; an Examination of some of the 
Principal Articles of the Creed of Christendom. By the Rev. 
Wituiam Kirkus, LL.B. London: Williams and Norgate. 


Ir is now some time since we received from Mr. Kirkus a miscel- 
laneous volume of essays, which displayed considerable mastery of 
language, and fresh and vigorous thinking. The volume now before 
us exhibits the same order of literary excellence, and is remarkable 
for its bold and free handling of great problems. The nine chapters 
here brought together, are upon the following subjects :—Human 
nature; original sin; the person of Jesus Christ; the doctrine of 
the Atonement; justification by faith; the future state; the Holy 
Catholic Church ; the creeds and the Bible; and Christian morality. 
Mr. Kirkus intimates, in his preface, that he has no liking for what is 
somewhat vaguely designated “Evangelicalism,” and his volume 
shews plainly enough that he claims the right to examine and judge 
for himself. The volume also shews that he does examine and think 
for himself, and that he is not in the habit of bowing down at the 
ipse dixit of any Pythagoras, whether church, creed, or theological 
leader. With a candour and outspokenness which all ought to respect, 
with an earnestness which none should treat lightly, and with a 
fluency which often rises to eloquence, he passes in review the solemn 
questions to which he has committed himself. He has a thoroughly 
honest and wholesome hatred of all that he regards as mean aud undig- 
nified, insincere and untrue. He is not afraid of discussing all the 
varied principles and facts which come in his way. Philosophy, 
criticism, theology, the Scriptures, and many other matters are handled 
firmly, skilfully, and courageously in his book. In truth, we have 
seldom met with a more lucid and forcible refutation of opinions 
objected to, or a more transparent and well-sustained advocacy of 
opinions embraced. There is nothing gloomy or morose, but every- 
thing cheerful, buoyant, and sanguine, so that even the very decided 
denunciation of principles and practices regarded as wrong, exhibits no 
ill temper; for caustic severity is neither ill temper nor bitterness. 
Sometimes, and perhaps often, the author appears to have adopted the 
motto of Garibaldi, “ ense et calamo,” but he is surely a generous and 
noble-minded opponent, like the Italian patriot. With regard to the 
particular views advanced or adopted by Mr. Kirkus, this is hardly 
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the place to speak. They differ decidedly on some subjects from 
those which many good and sincere men entertain, and we do not 
ourselves profess to endorse them all; but in these times of conflict 
every man who has thoughts has a right to utter them, and a right to 
be heard, especially if he has the endowments and genius which 
characterize our author. He challenges discussion as well as a hear- 
ing, and we hope those who are interested in the great problems of 
the day will not overlook the challenge. It is very evident that active 
and powerful minds are seeking to revise the actual popular creed of 
English Christendom, to eliminate what has no true foundation, and to 
give a new explanation of some things which are admitted to be true 
in a particular sense. It is equally evident that the number of such is 
increasing, and that it is becoming more and more urgently the duty 
of all who have the means, or whose office invites them, to go unre- 
servedly and in all sincerity into the questions which have been raised. 
Really the list of subjects treated in the volume before us embraces the 
principal doctrines of the creed of Christendom, and goes even to the 
very foundations upon which that creed reposes. In proof of this, we 
need but refer to the two chapters on the Holy Catholic Church, and 
the creeds and the Bible. We sincerely trust that this clever book 
will have the serious attention of many, and that it may aid in pro- 
moting a more intelligent, spiritual, and harmonious view of all the 
questions mooted in it. 





The Bible Dictionary. Mlustrated with nearly six hundred engravings, 


In Two Volumes, Vol. I. Aaron—Izri. London: Cassell, Petter 
and Galpin. 


Tuts handsome volume contains a list of illustrations, a preface, and 
573 pages of text, in large octavo, double columns, well and carefully 
printed. Like many other works issued by the same enterprising firm, 
it is a marvel of cheapness, by which it is placed within the reach of 
the poorest student of the Bible, and yet executed in such a way that 
it may claim a place among the books of reference in any library. 
We have already called attention to it, and the favourable opinion we 
expressed in regard to the earlier parts is fully justified by the volume 
in our hands, and the other parts issued, down to No. 24, which brings 
us to the word Nahalal. The entire work will be comprised in 35 or 
36 parts, and will, in its*complete form, be the best and, for its size, 
the cheapest of all popular dictionaries of the Bible. The varied con- 
tributors have enriched its pages with a careful and comprehensive 
compendium of the vast stores of knowledge which have been accumu- 
lated by ancient and modern writers, so far as they bear upon Biblical 
illustration, evidence, and doctrine. Resting upon a scriptural basis, 
the work exhibits remarkable uniformity of character and sentiment. 
Its allusions to texts are very numerous, and its pages contain refer- 
ences to, or quotations from, an extensive range of literature. For 
habitual use, it is all that can be desired by the majority of readers, 
and it is so arranged that the unlearned may use it with ease and 
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pleasure, and the learned with satisfaction. It has our cordial recom- 
mendation, and we have no doubt it will attain to extensive and 
enduring popularity. 





The Bible Manual: an expository and practical Commentary on the 
books of Scripture, arranged in chronological order ; forming a 
Handbook of Biblical Education, for the use of Families, Schools, 
and Students of the Word of God. Translated from the German 
work edited by the late Rev. Dr. T. C. Bartu. London: 
Nisbet and Co. 


Tue original German of this substantial volume has met with exten- 
sive acceptance, and it has been thought that the work would be useful 
to a large body of English Bible students. The text of Holy Scripture 
is arranged in chronological order, and a very considerable part of it is 
printed in full. The expository and practical notes are appended to 


_ the respective sections into which the text is divided. A table is pre- 


fixed to shew the actual order of the contents; and an index of 
Scriptures greatly assists reference. A general introduction to the 
Old Testament is followed by a particular introduction to the Penta- 
teuch, and there are also special introductions to the later historical 
books, and the prophets. After the Old Testament there comes a 
section on the period from B.c. 404 to the birth of Christ. The New 
Testament is preceded by a general introduction, and a special intro- 
duction to the four Gospels, which are exhibited in the form of a 
harmony. In like manner, there is an introduction to the Catholic 
history with which several of the epistles of St. Paul are interwoven. 
The rest of the epistles are treated subsequently, and the Apocalypse 
is expounded by itself. The whole work concludes with twelve pages 
of chronological matter. 

We give the preceding details in preference to criticism; but we 
may add that, although popular, rather than erudite, this volume is a 
highly respectable performance on the ground of literary merit. The 
original is not at hand for us to compare the translation with it, but 
we have confidence in the version, not least because of its clear, easy 
and intelligent manner. The work is very cheap, and will prove a 
valuable boon to Bible students with small libraries. 


The Jewish Temple and the Christian Church ; a series of Discourses 
on the Epistle to the Hebrews. By R. W. Date, M.A. London: 
Jackson, Walford and Hodder. 


Some books have no souls, and others are without understanding. 
Happily, Mr. Dale’s book has both heart and intellect, and we hope its 
peculiar merits will procure for it large acceptance. It is orthodox 
and evangelical, without being rigid and uncharitable. It is earnest 
and devout, without ceasing to be genial and intelligible. It is fluent 
without being bombastic; and it is learned without pedantry. The 
author must have a congregation of superior intelligence to appreciate 
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such a series of discourses: but we regard this as a most hopeful sign. 
Let the spirit of patient and enlightened enquiry get abroad in 
Christian audiences, let the discussion of great doctrinal and critical 
problems in a somewhat popular form be tolerated there, and we may 
take heart. But let the cry for mere comfort, excitement, and infinitely 
repeated rechaufés of a few favoured texts be listened to, and the 
results will be lamentable enough. Well, Mr. Dale is a man of 
literary tastes, fond of intellectual exercise, and a believer in “ reason- 
‘ able service.’ He is also influential in his official position, followed 
by multitudes, and a born orator. He is a person to give a popular, 
and yet a scholarlike, exposition of an epistle like that to the Hebrews. 
We very much approve of his book almost everywhere, and only wish 
the author’s candour had not conceded quite so much to those who 
reject the Pauline authorship of this epistle. We hope to meet Mr. 
Dale in this walk again. 





Lectures upon Jonah. By John King, afterwards Lord Bishop of 
London. The Prophecy of Obadiah, opened and applied. In 
oe Sermons. By Joun Rarvoxps, D.D, Edinburgh: James 

ichol. 


Tue first volume of this series of Puritan commentators, contained 
Airay on the Philippians, and Cartwright on the Colossians. In the 
resent volume, we have two books of the Old Testament—Dr. King’s 
‘tures, delivered in 1594, and Dr. Rainolds’, not published till 
1613, some years after their author’s death. There is, in the Lectures 
of Dr. King, a rich store of sanctified thought, expressed often in racy 
and vigorous language, but occasionally embodying terms which have 
grown obsolete. 

The editor, Mr. Grosart, has done his part in his well-known 
loving spirit, and has introduced not only capital memoirs, but sundry 
illustrative notes and queries. We shall remark upon one or two of 
the latter. 

Page 24: “Eighth day.” The editor says, “ Qu. right way ?” 
The text is correct ; see Barnabas, Epistle, sec. 15. 

Page 33: To “threep” is an old English word, meaning to 
“urge” or ‘ insist,” rather than simply to “argue.” 

Page 39: “ Wants” are not “ ants,” but ‘moles’ (still so called in 
* Wiltshire, ete. ). 

Page 50: ‘ Mesten,” i. e., “mingled,” a word not noted, nor found 
in any of our dictionaries. 

Page 82: “Idiot,” not merely a private person or layman, but 
rather simply an “ idiot,” as opposed to a prophet. 

Page 87: ‘‘ Ruth” seems, as the editor suggests, to mean wrath, 
whereas the word usually means pity and commisseration. Does it 
mean repentance or grief? Compare “ to rue.” 

Page 90: “ Agreements” seems rather to mean ‘ probabilities” 
than “arguments.” 
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Page 92: “ Fease;” we doubt if this means “fierce.” “ Fease 
and impotent” is a phrase new to us. 

Page 235: “In mourning steeds” is a peculiar expression ; but 
— “in” signifies “as,” or, “in the character of,’—a Gal- 
icism. 

These examples will suffice to shew that a volume like the one 
before us, has attractions for the philologian as well as for the theo- 
logian. They will also shew that Mr. Nichols is pursuing the honour- 
able course of printing his texts without mutilation, and with the 
observations of the accomplished and zealous gentlemen who act as 
editors. 





Christian Certainty. By Samuen Wainwricut. London: Hatchard 
and Co. 1865. 


“Tue difficulties felt by some; the doubts which perplex many; the 
sophisms which bewilder more; and, lastly and chiefly, the immove- 
able and infallible certainty which is within the reach of all: these 
are the divisions of our subject.” In the foregoing words, Mr. Wain- 
wright exhibits a summary of his book. ‘The difficulties are classified, 
and regard the matter and manner of divine revelation, misrepresen- 
tation, ignorance, or mistake. A chapter is devoted to the solution 
of sundry of these difficulties, including some of those advanced by 
Bishop Colenso. 

The doubts are viewed as arising from literary criticism, interpre- 
tation, inspiration, and scientific investigations. The sophisms are of 
a miscellaneous character. The certainties are likewise numerous and 
diversified. Mr. Wainwright has with very great diligence collected 
the topics which invite discussion in connection with the great battle 
of the evidences. He has illustrated these topics by very copious 
references and quotations; and he has earnestly endeavoured to pre- 
sent a solution of the problems which he brings forward. There are 
many points on which we assent to his conclusions, but we sometimes 
differ from him ; and we are surprised to find him avowing his belief 
in Mr. Forster’s theory concerning the Sinaitic inscriptions, 





Jacob's Flight: or, a Pilgrimage to Harran, and thence, in the 
Patriarch’s Footsteps, into the Promised Land. With IIlustra- 
tions. By Mrs. Bexe. With an Introduction and a Map by 
Dr. Bexe. London: Longmans. 


We do not accept the theory of Dr. Beke and his accomplished wife, 
which supposes the Haran of Abraham to be represented by a place 
with a similar but not identical name, to the east of Damascus. At 
the same time, we have been very much pleased with the brief record 
of travel here presented to us. The narrative is exceedingly graphic 
and life-like ; and, with its pictorial embellishments, suffices to set 
before us, in the clearest light, the scenes which were visited. The 
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route pursued was from Beyrout to Damascus, and thence to Harran, 
in the neighbourhood of the lake called in Van de Velde’s map Bahret- 
el-Kibliyeh. The course from Harran-el-Awamid lay first to the 
S.W., as far as Kisweh, and then generally S. and S8.S.W. until the 
Jordan was reached, and crossed to the east of Nablus. 

From the Jordan our travellers crossed to Nablus, by way of Beit 
Dejan; from Nablus to Jerusalem, and from Jerusalem to Joppa. 
Dr. and Mrs, Beke believe that the celebrated journeys of the Patri- 
archs, between Haran and Shechem, and Jacob’s flight from Laban 
in particular, only extended over the country which lies between 
Harran-el-Awamid and Shechem. Aram Naharaim or Mesopotamia 
is, in like manner, reduced to the district watered by the Abana and 
Pharpar. This theory, we have said, we do not accept, but we feel 
very much indebted to those who so zealously and practically sought 
to demonstrate it. Their route lay partly through a district little 
known to Europeans, and therefore the book before us is a real 
acquisition to the students of Biblical geography. As a record 
of events and facts observed, and as a well written narrative of a 
romantic tour, we can strongly recommend it to the attention of our 
readers. 


The Hours of the Passion, including in full the Daily Office for Morn- 
ing and Night, chiefly after the Ancient English Use of Salisbury, 
etc. Compiled and edited by a Priest or THE EnGiish Cuurcn,. 
Oxford and London: Rivingtons. 


Txis small volume will interest many persons, on purely religious 
grounds; but it is also both curious and instructive from a literary 
point of view. The plan is skilfully designed, and the varied contents, 
drawn from ancient and modern sources, and, perhaps, some of them 
original, are particularly beautiful. The editor’s position is that of a 
decidedly High Churchman, and we fear that some things in the book, 
bearing upon this, will render it less popular than it might be. We 
are quite sure that many persons will object to two things : first, to 
page xvi, with the centre blank, save the words, ‘In the middle of 
this page may be placed a picture of our Blessed Lord upon the 
Cross ;’’ and, secondly, to the many crosses introduced in the course 
of the work. It is perfectly well known that the crosses in the devo- 
tional books of the Latin Church are directions to use the sign of the 
cross where they occur. We are aware that many members of the 
English Church think it right to cross themselves on certain occasions, 
but we are equally well aware that a large majority among us regard 
all such things as suspicious and superstitious. 


Inspiration: the Infallible Truth and Divine Authority of the Holy 
Scriptures. By James Bannerman, D.D., Professor of Theology, 
New College, Edinburgh. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 

We are thankful to find the leading British divines active in investi- 
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gating the great problem of divine inspiration. Dr, Bannerman con- 
tributes a most elaborate and comprehensive essay, which embraces, if 
it does not exhaust, all the prominent topics of the inquiry. He claims 
as preliminary truths which must be admitted,—the supernatural cha- 
racter and historical veracity of Scripture, and that Scripture is an 
infallible standard of truth. He then disposes of preliminary objec- 
tions, and considers the importance of the subject. The fourth chapter 
contains the history of opinions. This is followed by chapters on reve- 
lation and inspiration, the evidence proper to inspiration, and the actual 
proofs. After these the author proceeds to consider the divine and 
human in Scripture, and psychological and critical objections to inspira- 
tion. The work concludes with a statement of certain principles bear- 
ing upon the inspiration and interpretation of Scripture. 

Dr. Bannerman has produced an unusually valuable book, and one 
which we doubt not will assume a place by the side of the best 
treatises upon the same subject. It is neither rash, hasty, effeminate, 
nor ephemeral, but a calm, dignified, ingenuous, earnest, Christian, and 
scholarly performance. The author advocates a real and plenary divine 
inspiration for the sacred writers. He neither ignores their humanity, 
nor the special working of the divinity that dwelt within them. We 
sincerely thank him for this admirable and seasonable contribution to 
our literature. 


An Enlarged and Illustrated Edition of Dr. Webster’s complete Dic- 
tionary of the English Language. Thoroughly revised and im- 
proved. By Cuauncey A. Goopricn, D.D., LL.D., and Noau 
Porter, D.D. London: Bell and Daldy; Longmans. 


Tuts new edition of Webster is promised in twelve monthly parts, at 
half-a-crown each. Three parts are before us (A to Epigrammatizer), 
and we can bear witness to the great amount of important matter 
which they contain. We regard the small illustrations as very valu- 
able, because they convey a more accurate notion of the objects repre- 
sented than is possible with merely verbal definitions. The number of 
words is wonderfully large, so large, indeed, that Johnson’s vocabulary 
placed by the side of it looks more meagre than ever. Of course there 
are great numbers of technical and scientific words ;—multiplying much 
too fast in our days,—faster, in truth, than dictionary-makers can 
register them; and although living by hundreds, dying by thousands. 
New words of genuine spontaneous growth occasionally appear along 
with a few resurrections, and a much denser crowd of immigrants, 
The obscure, obsolete, and provincial words in this work could have 
been inserted in much larger numbers. The definitions are carefully 
and copiously exhibited, along with many illustrative quotations from 
the best writers. The pronunciation of every word is clearly and 
distinctly shewn. The etymology has also received special attention, 
We do not call this dictionary perfect, for no such work can be perfect, 
but we regard it as a compilation of immense practical utility, and one 
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of those incredibly cheap books which some of our best publishers 
sometimes venture upon. On this occasion we will only add our cordial 
recommendation of the new edition of Webster, as really an improved 
one, and remind some that many unusual ecclesiastical words are ex- 


plained. 





Cathedra Petri. A Political History of the Great Latin Patriarchate, 
Books 12 and 13. Vol. V. By Tuomas Greenwoop, M.A. 
London: William Macintosh. 


Tue present volume of Mr. Greenwood’s history extends from the 
Concordat of Worms in a.p. 1122 to the close of the pontificate of 
Innocent III. in 1216. The mere fact that it contains the record of 
Innocent III. invests this volume with importance. The author con- 
fesses that the favourable tendencies with which he commenced his 
work have gradually been diminished, and he now believes that ‘if 
ever ”’ the Latin “ scheme should recover from its present state of com- 
parative depression, the battle of civil and religious liberty would have 
to be fought over again.” This inference from long years of patient 
study is of more weight than any amount of sentimental inexperienced 
admiration. Mr. Greenwood says he expects to wind up his under- 
taking shortly with a volume bringing down the history to the time of 
the Reformation. We rejoice that he has persevered thus far, and need 
scarcely commend his work as one of honest and extensive research, 
and written with sound judgment and ability, 





The Fulness of the Blessing of the Gospel of Christ. Being a series of 
Lectures on the Eighth Chapter of St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Romans. By the Rev. G. Horton. London: Jackson, Walford, 
and Hodder. 


Tuis brilliant and eloquent volume can hardly be said to appeal to 
criticism. ‘The author has adopted and maintained the flowing and 
rhetorical style which is calculated to produce an effect in pulpit oratory. 
He has not laid an interdict upon his imagination, nor laid down a law 
that emotion should play no part in his work. At the same time, he 
has brought to bear upon his theme good, sound, vigorous, common 
sense, and has embodied and incorporated the results of his reading. 
All these elements are pervaded by a constant spirit of faith and piety, 
and a recognition of the “old paths,” so that the book is quite en regle 
and orthodox, hearty and practical. Mr. Horton mentions among his 
guides the commentaries of Olshausen, Stuart, Clarke, Hodge, Brown, 
and Calvin: other authors are Chalmers, Wardlaw, Winslow, Bengel, 
and Bloomfield. The eighth of Romans is a magnificent oration, and 
to be rightly rendered and developed requires a loving, believing, and 
reverential expounder. 
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Brief Notes on the Greek of the New Testament. By Francis Trencu, 
M.A. London: Maemillan and Co. 


Tuts is a sensible and scholarly little volume, and Mr. Trench has our 
best thanks for it, on behalf of the many who wish to understand what 
they read, but are debarred from profound research by circumstances 
not under their control. The book is strictly what it professes to be; 
but it is important perhaps to notice, that from the first to last it is 
substantially a contribution towards the revision of the authorized ver- 
sion. The volume might have had a more learned appearance without 
being more learned; and it might have been much larger without 
containing more. We have noticed a few points open to criticism ; 
but, for all that, we gladly weleome Mr. Trench’s notes as another aid 
towards that better understanding of God’s Word which is required in 
order to a healthy, a well-developed, and a truly intelligent and 
Christian Christianity. 





Customs and Traditions of Palestine: illustrating the manners of the 
ancient Hebrews. By Ermete Pierotti. Translated by T, G. 
Bonney, M.A., F.G.8. Cambridge: Deighton, Bell and Co. 


A.tTHoucH not very systematically arranged, this book will be found 
very pleasant and instructive reading. Not the least interesting of its 
features is its perpetual allusions to Scripture texts, which are in this 
way illustrated and confirmed. The value of a collection of observations 
like those here brought together will be perceived at once by those who 
read the Bible, not only for direct spiritual teaching, but with a desire 
to apprehend the significance and force of its innumerable comparisons 
and allusions, drawn from Eastern life and customs, natural history, 
physical geography and the like. We are much indebted to M. 
Pierotti for these notes, and to Mr. Bonney for the happy manner 
in which he has rendered them into English. 





Hymns from the German. Translated by Frances Exizasetu Cox. 
London: Rivingtons. 


Tuis eloquent volume will be prized by the lovers of hymnology. The 
German text is printed on alternate pages, confronting the English 
version, and with a just assurance challenging comparison. The 
translator has revised and enlarged this edition. Authors’ names and 
dates are appended to the separate hymns, and at the close of the 
volume there is a very neat compendium of the biography of the 
writers quoted. It is altogether a charming book. 





Church Bells: or, Thoughts in Verse for Holy Times. London: 
William Macintosh, 


Turse poems are dedicated, by permission, to the author of the 
Christian Year, who we may therefore suppose has seen and approved 
them. Our recommendation could add nothing to his, and probably 
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our criticisms would be without much effect. We only say, then, that 
the pieces here collated are characterized by pure and holy sentiment, 
that the versification is generally good, and that the subjects are 
attractive; but, that the author sometimes ventures to depart from 
strict uniformity in regard to measure. 





The Temporal Augment in Sanskrit and Greek. By Joun Davies, 
M.A. For private distribution. 


WE regard this as a very valuable contribution to philological science. 
The author ranges over the whole domain of language in search of an 
explanation of Greek and Sanskrit temporal augments (¢ and a). The 
facts aecumulated, investigated, and collated, lead Mr. Davies to the 
conclusion that the augments in question were originally verbs of 
motion, now appearing in a fragmentary form. He shews that a 
similar principle is exhibited in very many languages. All students 
of comparative philology will thank him for this essay, which, if not 
demonstrative, is nearly so. 





Bishop Colenso on the Pentateuch. Parts III. to V. London: Long- 


mans. 


Dr. Cotenso has proceeded with the “ People’s Edition” of his work, 
as far as he has gone with the larger issue. Part IIT. of the reprint, in 
25 chapters, covers the same ground as the original Part III. Parts 
IV. and V. together represent the original Part IV. At the close of 
Part V., we observe “the complete elohistic narrarive in Genesis,” 
This is new, and appears by anticipation. Those who, like us, watch 
this discussion with deep interest, will do well to have both editions. 
For general use, the popular reprint will suffice, as it involves some 
revision. 





The Cambridge Year Book and University Almanack for 1865. 
Edited by Witttam Wuirte. London: Rivingtons. 


Mr. Wuite’s Cambridge Year Book is an excellent manual, and one 
which all Cambridge men, to say the least, ought to possess. It is 
overflowing with information upon all topics of present interest in con- 
nection with “ Alma mater ;” and many things in it are of permanent 
value. A capital index and an almanack precede the details concern- 
ing the University and colleges, examination records and papers come 
next, and the whole concludes with a full obituary for 1864. 





Jacob Ben Chajim's Introduction to the Rabbinic Bible, Hebrew and 
English, with explanatory Notes. By Curistian D. Gryspure, 
LL.D. London: Longmans. 


Tuts thoroughly scholarlike production has our best recommendation, 
and we doubt not will be very acceptable to those who make the text 
of the Hebrew Bible really their study. In July, 1863, the English 
version of Jacob Ben Chajim’s introduction appeared in our pages with 
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valuable notes by Dr. Ginsburg; the version and notes, with preface, 
indexes, and the Hebrew text now appear in the form of a separate 
publication. The book is admirably edited and well printed. We 
rejoice to receive this additional fruit of the important and learned 
labours of Dr. Ginsburg, whose perseverance, industry, and erudition 
are beyond our praise. 





Eucharistic Meditations for a Month. Translated and Abridged from 
the French of Avrillon; with an Appendix. Edited by Rev. Orsy 
Surrey, M.A. London: Joseph Masters. 


Tus is a second and cheaper edition of a rather remarkable book. 
Except that the volume is edited by one who is most unjustly included 
in the class whose works are condemned in toto by the Romish com- 
munion, there is no reason why it should not be popular with that 
communion, as well as with the large party in the English Church 
who hold extreme opinions upon the subject of Holy Sacraments. 
We have already noticed Mr. Shipley’s reproduction of Avrillon, and 
we have much pleasure in saying that that gentleman has performed 
his editorial duties in an admirable manner. We do not adopt many of 
the views here set forth, but the literary character of the book is ex- 
ceedingly good. 





The Works of Thomas Goodwin, D.D. With general Preface by 
Joun C. Mitter, D.D., and Memoir by Roserr Hauiey, D.D. 
Vol. IX. Edinburgh: James Nichol. 


In this volume we have one of the fullest treatises upon election which 
we are acquainted with. The discussion occupies well-nigh five hun- 
dred pages, and is designed to shew “ that there is an election of some, 
with a non-election, or passing by, of others; which election is out of 
the pure grace of God, and is the cause of their effectual calling and 
salvation.” To this is added, as another general doctrine: “that those 
two companies, or forces of men, the election, and the rest, or non- 
elected, have been extant in all ages of the world, and have divided 
mankind past, and will be found in the world, to the end thereof, for 
time to come.” 





The Practical Works of David Clarkson, B.D. Vol. II. Edinburgh: 
James Nichol. 


Tue volume before us contains thirteen separate treatises, or sermons, 
based upon as many texts of Scripture, and constituting a valuable series 
of theological and practical essays. We have on previous occasions stated 
our views in relation to Clarkson, as a man of great intellectual calibre, 
and as being on several other accounts a writer whose works may be 
read with advantage. We do not think that even Clarkson would 
serve asa model for the religious teachers, writers, and preachers of 
our day, but we believe that a careful perusal of his works and of 
others in this series would be useful in many ways, and would espe- 
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cially check the powerful temptations now so common to be superficial, 
and to seek popularity rather than real edification. 





Le Scepticisme. nésidéme, Pascal, Kant. Etudes pour servir de 
V’histoire critique du Scepticisme, ancien et moderne. Par Emme 
SaisseT. Edited by Amepre Saisser. Paris: Didier and Co. 


Tuts volume deserves to be read. It contains a lengthened account of 
/Enesidemus, and his philosophical principles and followers, a careful 
investigation of the scepticism of Pascal, some notice of Kant’s scep- 
tical principles, and sundry other matters. The editor and compiler of 
the work seems to have done his part well, and he has introduced an 
interesting preface. 





An Answer to the Archbishop of York on the subject of Endless Tor- 
ments. By a Bacuetor or Divinity. London: Williams and 
Norgate. 


Tue writer of this essay employs a free and facile pen, and labours 
with great earnestness and ability to shew that the torments of the 
wicked hereafter will not be endless, He addresses the Archbishop of 
York throughout, and with reference to his Grace’s well-known Decla- 
ration. We have not space to enumerate the arguments which are 
employed, and can only say that they are of unequal force, but are 
some of them deserving of examination. The frequent appearance of 
publications like the present is a sign of the times, and will, we hope, 
move the friends of truth to do their duty. 





The Panoply. Vol. III., No. 2 and 3. Burntisland: Pitsligo Press. 
1864. 


Tue chief article in the Panoply, Vol. iii., No. 2, is one upon the 
‘‘ English baptismal offices,’ a very learned and elaborate investigation. 
The indefatigable and zealous editor seems well-nigh to have exhausted 
the subject, and has given us a new proof of his personal earnestness 
and varied acquirements. In addition to the essay on the baptismal 
offices, this number contains the conclusion of ‘‘ Reasons for not accept- 
ing the English Prayer Book.” No. 3 contains a large portion of the 
Introduction to a new Translation and Commentary, the subject of 
which is the Book of the Ecclesiastes. This promises to be very 
thorough and searching, but we must defer an account of it for the 
present, owing to want of space. 





Melanges d'Histoire Religieuse. By E. Scuerer. Paris: M. Levy, 
Fréres. 


Tus volume contains fifteen articles which may be characterized as 
“Essays and Reviews.” Several of them are well worthy of perusal, 
but the author’s extreme rationalism is very prominent, and to our 
minds unwelcome. We may mention as among the more important 
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articles, the fourth, on the Life of Jesus by Renan; the ninth, on the 
Crisis of Protestantism, a propos of Essays and Reviews ; the tenth, 
on the Confessions of a Missionary arising out of the Colenso contro- 
versy; and the eleventh, about Hegel and Hegelianism. No one can 
wonder that sceptical principles are fashionable where they are upheld 
by authors like M. Scherer; for he is unquestionably a man of talent 
and learning, and a good writer. 





Bible de |’ Humanité. By J. Micueter. Paris: F. Chamerot. 


A 800K written in a fragmentary, incoherent, and otherwise affected 
style, although not without good passages. We shall not attempt to 
give an outline of the work. Part I. is headed “The peoples of 
light,” which are India, Persia, and Greece. Part II. is headed “ The 
peoples of the dawn, of the night, and of the twilight,” which are 
Egypt, Syria, and Phrygia, the Jew, ete. To our notion there is very 
much rhodomontade in these pages, and the author is not sufficiently 
grave and staid, but over anxious to give us paradoxes, antitheses, and 
whatever else may turn out startling and sensational. We have 
seldom encountered a book in which legend and history, good and bad, 
true and false, have been more delightfully jumbled together. 





The Glory of God in Man. Four Sermons preached before the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, in October, 1864. By E. H. Girrorp, D.D. 
Cambridge and London: Macmillan and Co. 


Tue subjects of these Sermons are:—The Unrighteousness of Man, 
Rom. iii. 22, 23; The Righteousness of God, Rom. iii. 21—26; Life 
in Christ, Rom. vi. 9—11; and The Love of the Spirit, Rom, v. 5. 
The Sermons are short, thoughtful, and earnest discussions of the 
weighty matters involved in the subjects of them. We wish the book 
had been larger, but still we prefer a few pages of sober terseness to 
acres of luxuriant verbiage; and we expect most thinkers will agree 
with us. To them we recommend this small but suggestive volume. 


The Church on the Rock: or, The claims and some distinctive doctrines 
of the Church of Rome. considered. In Six Lectures, delivered 
at St. Mary Church, Devon, by the Rev. J. Mason Cox, M.A. 
London: Rivingtons. 


“No peace with Rome” was put upon a title-page by a renowned 
English divine ; and it seems as incumbent upon us as it was upon our 
forefathers to carry on the “ Bellum Papale,” as it has been called. 
The pope is the Ishmael of Christianity; and so long as his hand is 
against every man, every man’s hand will be against him. Mr. Cox 
has been called upon to take his part in the conflict, and we have plea- 
sure in saying that his Lectures are truly instructive and fitted to be 
useful. 
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St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians. A Revised Text, with Introduction, 
Notes and Dissertations. By J. B. Licurroot, D.D., Hulsean 
Professor of Divinity. Cambridge and London: Macmillan. 


Tuts interesting and scholarlike volume promises to be an excellent 
adjunct to the study of the important and difficult epistle to which it is 
devoted. The author says in his preface: “The present work is 
intended to form part of a complete edition of St. Paul’s Epistles, 
which, if my plan is ever carried out, will be prefaced by a general 
introduction and arranged in chronological order.” It is quite clear, 
from Dr. Lightfoot’s acknowledgments, and, indeed, from the volume 
itself, that no pains have been spared in the preparation of this work. 
A copious and all but exhaustive introduction deals with the following 
topics: the Galatian people and churches, and the date, genuineness, 
character and contents of the Epistle. The Greek text is accompanied 
by a perpetual commentary, critical and explanatory, and by special 
notes upon leading questions as they arise. Three elaborate disserta- 
tions conclude the volume; the subjects are, Were the Galatians Celts 
or Teutons? the Brethren of the Lord; and St. Paul and the Three 
(James, Peter, and John). We regret that this work only came to 
hand as we were about to go to press, but we are so struck with its 
manifestly genuine character and importance, that we lose no time in 
calling to it the attention of our critical readers. We add, that the 
getting up of the book is altogether worthy of the reputation of the 
publishers. The work will be properly reviewed in our next number. 





The Sacred Steps of Creation; or, the Revealed Genetic Theology, 
illustrated by Geology and Astronomy. By the Rev. Tuomas 
Marspen, B.A. London: Longmans. 


Tue author of this work is gifted with equal industry and ingenuity, 
and is the stedfast friend of orthodox doctrine. He has turned his 
attention to the records of creation in Genesis, and by studying them 
in the Hebrew has found a clue to the mystery which has troubled so 
many, namely, how to reconcile Scripture and science. “The in- 
ferential theory I have drawn,” he says, “‘is, that there were six 
sacred steps or advances of God in creation, and that they occupied six 
days or periods.” We cannot pretend now to analyze or criticize this 
curious book, the author of which, although doctrinally orthodox, will 
not, we fear, be accepted as scientifically orthodox by some, and will 
certainly be suspected of undue freedom of interpretation by others. 
Hugh Miller surely did not write this note upon the word Ahriman, 
* Quasi, Hairyman, the Serpent, animal man” (p. 397). 





The London Diocese Book for 1865, containing a variety of information 
for Clergy and Laity. By Joun Hassarv. London: Rivingtons. 


Every clergyman and every layman interested in ecclesiastical matters 
in the diocese of London should get this book. Indeed, it has an 
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interest which extends far beyond the metropolitan district. Mr. 
Hassard is private secretary to the Bishop of London, and this publica- 
tion has his Lordship’s sanction; it may, therefore, be relied upon. 
We have tested it in various ways, and found all we have looked for. 








Essays on Religion and Literature, by various Writers. Edited by E. H. 

anning, D.D. London: Longmans. 

The Gnostics and their Remains, Ancient and Medieval. By C. W. King, 
M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; Author of “ Antique Gems.” 
London: Bell and Daldy. 

A Journey due East, Being the Journal of a Five Month’s Trip to Lower 
Egypt, Palestine, and Turkey, in the Winter of 1862-3, returning b 
Athens and Rome to London. With Maps and Illustrations. By C. H. K. 
Cooke. London: Hall, Smart, and Allen. 


The Priesthood of Home. No. I. 

Our Own Fireside. Edited by the Rev. C. Bullock. London: W. Macintosh. 

Tracts for All. Nos.4to9. London: W. Macintosh. 

On the Theory of Development, and the Antiquity of Man. London: Rivingtons. 

The Colonial Church Chronicle Missing Journal, etc. London: Rivingtons, 

Profit and Loss. A Sermon by H. P. Liddon, M.A. London: Rivingtons. 

Mr. Walter’s Motion. A Letter toa Friend. By John Menet, M.A. London: 
Rivingtons. 


Subsequent Corroborations of the Law of History, propounded in a work 
entitled, ‘The Divine Footsteps in Human History.” By the Author of 
that work, Edinburgh: W. Blackwood and Sons. 


English Institutions and the American Rebellion. Extracts from a Lecture at 
Chicago. By J. M. Sturtevant, D.D. Manchester: A. Treland and Co. 


England and America. A Lecture by Goldwin Smith. Manchester: A. 
Treland and Co. 


Capital Punishment. By Thomas Beggs, F.S.S. London: The Society for 
the Abolition of Capital Punishment. 


A General Review of the subject of Capital Punishment. By William Tallack. 
London: The Society for the Abolition of Capital Punishment. 


The Encyclical of Pius IX. In the original Latin, with a Translation. By R. 
Walker, Esq., M.A., Oxon. London: G. Cheek. 


The Gospel of the Kingdom of Heaven: A Course of Lectures on the Gospel 
of St. Luke. By F. D. Maurice. London: Macmillan and Co. 


Historical Notes on the Tractarian Movement (a.p. 1833—1845). By Frederick 
Oakely, M.A. London: Longmans. 


The Music of the Most Ancient Nations, —— of the Assyrians, 
Egyptians, and Hebrews; with special reference to recent discoveries in 
Western Asia and Egypt. By Carl Engel. London: John Murray. 

Some Account of Gothic Architecture in Spain, from Personal Observations 


during several Journeys through that Country. By George Edmund 
Street, F.S.A. London: John Murray. 


Researches into the Early History of Mankind, and the Development of Civili- 
zation. By E. B. Tylor. London: John Murray. 
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Physical Geography of the Holy Land. By Rev. Edward Robinson, D.D., 
Author of “ Biblival Researches in Palestine.” London: John Murray. 


The Inspiration of the Scriptures, Verbal and Perfect. By David Walther. 
London: Nisbet and Co. 


Isaiah’s Testimony for Jesus. By Rev. W. B. Galloway, M.A. London: Bell 
and Daldy. 


The Shadow on the Sundial. By Rev. W. B. Galloway, M.A. London: Bell 
and Daldy. 


yg ted Christ. By Rev. C. Stanford. London: Jackson, Walford, and 
odder. 


St. Paul at Athens. By W. L. Alexander, D.D. Edinburgh: Adam and 
Charles Black. 


Hymni Ecclesiw. Pars I., E Breviario Parisiensi. II., E Breviariis Romano, 
Sarisburiensi, Eboracensi et aliunde. London: Macmillan and Co. 


Beitrage zur Erklarung der Schwierigsten Evangelien des Kirchenjabres. 
Von Gustav Lang. Halle: Mihlmann. 


Die Voraussetzungen rechter Weinachtsfeier. Eine historisch-psychologische 
Betrachtung. Von Theodor Zahn. Berlin: Wiegandt and Grieben. 


Handbuch der Christlichen Sittenlehre. Von Adolf Wuttke. In Two Vols. 
Second Edition, enlarged. Berlin: Wiegandt and Grieben. 


Der Ansiedler im Westen. Zeitschrift der Berliner Gesellschaft fur die deutch- 
ev. Missidn in Amerika, For 1864. Edited by W. Eichler. Berlin: 
Wiegandt and Grieben. 


Dictionnaire des Antiquités Chrétiennes; contenant le resumé de tout ce qu’il 
est essentiel de connaitre sur les origines Chrétiennes jusqu’au moyen fge 
exclusivement: I. Etude des meeurs et coutumes des premiers Chrétiens. 
II. Etude des monuments figurés. III. Vétements et Meubles. Par M. 
Abbé Martigny. With 270 Engravings. Paris: L. Hachette and Cie. 


Wann Wurden Unsere Evangelieu Verfasst? Von C. Tischendorf. Leipzig. 
The Bibliotheca Sacra. January, 1865. London: Tribner and Co. 


‘Egyptische Personennamen bei den Klassikern, in Papyrusrollen, auf In- 
schriften. Gesammelt von G. Parthey. Berlin. 


D. Martini Lutheri Opera Latina varii argumenti ad Reformationis Historiam 
imprimis pertinentia. Curavit Dr. H. Schmidt. Vol. I. (1515—1518). 
Frankfort on the Maine. 


Nicolai Methonz Episcopi Orationes due. Nunc primum edits Grace e Cod. 
Moscov. Ab Andronico Demetracopulo. Leipsic. 


Die Fragmente des Vifilas nach der silbernen Handschrift in Upsala, im Zusam- 
menhalte mit der Handschrift Tischendorfs von dem Berge Sinai. Herausg. 
von Gaugengigl. Fifth Edition, with Supplement. Munich. 


8. Gregorii epg Nysseni, Opera. Ex recen. Fr. Oehler. Tom. I. Libri 
dogmatici. Halle. 


Sundry publications have reached us too late to be reviewed in the present number. 
Several contributions also have to stand over in consequence of the extra space 
allotted to exceptional matter. In the Correspondence of the Journal, it is desir- 
able that our friends should study brevity, and should forward as early as they can 
such letters as are intended for speedy insertion. 
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Palestine Exploration—M. Louis Lartet, who accompanied the Duc 
de Luynes in his late expedition to the Holy Land (see Reader of Jan. 7, 
p- 13), is shortly about to lay before the Geological Society of France the 
first portion of the results of his observations,— namely, his conclusions on 
the origin and geological formation of the basin of the Dead Sea, and on 
the level of that lake with reference to the Mediterranean. The second 
portion of M. Lartet’s work is also in progress, and will comprise his 
detailed examination of the strata and fossils. ‘his portion will be illus- 
trated by numerous cross sections, and by three small geological maps, 
viz., a general plan of the basin of the Dead Sea, in the widest sense of 
the word, from Hermon to the Red Sea, with the adjacent districts; and 
two other maps on a larger scale—the one of the lake itself and its en- 
virons, and the other of the district of Petra and the watershed of the 
Arabah. Tables of the analyses of the specimens of soil, rocks, plants, 
ete., collected by M. Lartet, and of the waters of the lake and its numer- 
ous tributaries, will complete the memoir, which, from M. Lartet’s known 
ability and experience, and from the care which was taken in all the 
details of the expedition, bids fair to be the most interesting and impor- 
tant communication on the subject yet made to the world. To the geolo- 
gical student it will offer the first trustworthy report of a district which 
presents singular phenomena, having the most intimate bearing on the 
great question of the formation of Alpine lake basins—so often discussed 
in the columns of The Reader—of which indeed the Dead Sea and its 
attendant lakes are perhaps the most remarkable instances existing. To 
the Biblical student its interest is still more momentous, since on the date 
of the basin, and the existence of traces of volcanic action in the neigh- 
bourhood of the lake within the historical period, depends the question 
whether the ordinary interpretation of the nineteenth chapter of Genesis is 
to he accepted, or whether one is to be sought more consonant with the 
conclusions of modern scientific knowledge. The specimens of the water 
of the Dead Sea were taken from various parts of the lake and at various 
depths, in accordance with a suggestion made by the Master of the Mint, 
and accepted with alacrity by M. Lartet. The specimens were taken in 
considerable numbers, each in duplicate. They survived the difficulties of 
the journey round and about the lake, of the transit by Jerusalem and 
Jaffa to the Mediterranean, of the voyage to France—only, alas! to be 
seriously damaged at Marseilles by the wanton carelessness of the custom- 
house officers. Still, it is hoped that enough have remained to furnish 
more conclusive results than have yet been obtained. These, as well as 
the other investigations by a savant of such distinguished ability and 
experience as M. Lartet, must be looked for with impatience by every one 
who feels an interest in the Holy Land and its bearing on the sacred 
record. 

The following letter from Sir Henry James, which appeared in the 
Times of the 28th ult., gives the welcome intelligence that Sir Henry has 
received from the Council of the Royal Society and the Council of the 
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Geographical Society the sum of £200, which he stated in his former 
letter was required to meet the expense of ascertaining the level of the 
Dead Sea. These donations and those of Sir Moses Montefiore shew how 
readily money may be obtained for the exploration of the Holy Land when 
there is a reasonable guarantee of its being well expended. 

The letter runs as follows :—“ Sir, I am happy to inform you that in 
consequence of your having been so kind as to insert my letter of the 30th 
of December last in The Times I have received £200, the estimated cost 
of connecting the contours and other levels of the Jerusalem survey with 
the level of the Mediterranean and the level of the Dead Sea. Through 
the influence of several scientific gentlemen, who are more especially in- 
terested in having the exact amount of the depression of the Dead Sea 
below the level of the Mediterranean accurately determined by levelling, 
the Council of the Royal Society have granted £100, and that of the 
Royal Geographical Society the other £100 to make up the sum required. 
The Earl de Grey and Ripon having consented to allow the party of Royal 
Engineers now engaged in making the survey of Jerusalem to remain out 
the short additional time required for executing this work, I shall imme- 
diately give instructions for its being commenced in the first week in 
March, by which time I anticipate that the survey of Jerusalem will be 
finished. I am happy also to be able to state that Sir Moses Montefiore 
has not only sent me several letters of introduction to the principal gen- 
tlemen among the Jews in Jerusalem, requesting them to give Captain 
Wilson all the assistance in their power to facilitate his gaining admittance 
to the houses occupied by the Jews, but he also sent me £10 10s. as his 
contribution towards the expense of Captain Wilson’s underground ex- 
plorations, the expense of which Captain Wilson has been defraying from 
his private purse.—I have the honour to be be, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Henry James.” —The Reader. 


Egyptian Antiquities.—The director of the museums at Paris has placed 
in the gallery of Egyptian antiquities at the Louvre four stones having 
hieroglyphic inscriptions, presented by Prince Napoleon. The most re- 
markable of them contains the astronomical date of the Elephantine 
Calendar, and, according to MM. Biot and De Rougé, was executed in the 
year 1442 before Christ, under the reign of Thotmes the Third.—18th 
dynasty—for a sacred edifice, which was pulled down in the Ptolemaic 
period, and its materials employed in constructing the still existing quay 
of Elephantina. The other articles are—1. A fine “stole” or column in 
the form of a door, equally remarkable for its Archaic style and beauty of 
engraving. It belongs to the time of the fourth dynasty, as it bears 
several cartouches of King Teta. 2. The lintel of a doorway covered 
with hieroglyphics, which was obtained from a tomb at Memphis, of the 
same date as the great pyramids. 3. A small block of calcareous stone, 
bearing on three of its sides the cartouches of Ramses, and containing the 
same unusual reading of the name as is found in the middle column of the 
inscriptions on the obelisk in the Place de la Concorde. These four stones 
were found during the excavations made some years since by M. Mariette 
for Prince Napoleon. 
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